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Let it be impressed upon your Minds, let it be instilled into your Children, that the Liperty OF THE Press is the Palladium of all the Civil, I: 
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| eae years ago—1913! Free lunch... $2 hats Sells Tangible Circulation 


. . . $35 apartments .. . taxes weren’t a catastro- 





Study, too, the quality of Tribune circulation. Note how strong it is in 








phe ... the biggest schooner in town for a nickel the best districts of Chicago—-its weak spots are largely foreign. See i 
5 cent cigars a nickel on the “L” . . . room how practically all of Tribune circulation is concentrated in the best 
Be oe take 7 . counties of Zone 7 . . . how four-fifths of Sunday Tribune circulation Ms 
and bath for a dollar and a half. And now look what’s is found in 204 trading centers in Zone 7. The inne way at no prem- [ b 
‘a H it? ” ium for its quality circulation. It charges on a quantity bas’s. if 
happened! If a man bites a dog, it's news, the old More than 50 pages in The Tribune Book of Facts are devoted to a . t 
editorial axiom goes. It’s news when the price of some- thorough circulation analysis of The Tribune. For further details talk 
I. thing is less than it was 15 years ago. to a Tribune man. 4 
The cost of gathering news has risen. The demand for . ; 
costly newspaper features is comparatively recent. Salaries : ’ ‘ , 
and wages have increased. Paper, engraving, typesetting, sup- The Tribune s Unit Production Costs 4 
plies—nearly everything that goes into the making of a news- and Milline Rates—1913 to 1928 4 
paper—have gone up in price. | 1913 Costs and Rates Tak 100 : 
And yet Tribune advertisers reach their prospects at less : eee | 
cost per reader than they did in 1913. The milline rate for me aL. 


The Daily Tribune has decreased 15%. The milline rate for 
The Sunday Tribune has decreased 8%. 


Try Chicago First J 
Compared to the advances of other commodities, the high purchasing = 
power of a Tribune advertiser’s dollar is astonishing. Note the accom- 


panying table of increased expenses The Tribune meets. Then compare ne “ 1913 PRICES a 
the purchasing power of a dollar spent for Tribune advertising. How 









































is it possible? Ownership of raw materials, production on a large scale, RA ae 90 
circulation increases undreamed of in any previous period of newspaper —_ icin 80 
history have lowered the cost of Tribune advertising in the face of aan ’ 
almost universal increases in other commodities. ? ; 
Chicago is the logical city in which to start an advertising campaign. = 
It is the logical market for any manufacturer to cultivate forcefully. The upper line shows how The Tribune meets constantly i 
And one newspaper, The Tribune, offering a remarkable economy in rising unit costs and yet, as shown by the lower lines, : 
rate, dominates Chicago and Zone 7. It leads in city, in suburban, in manages to hold down the cost per reader to advertisers. 











Zone 7 and in total circulation. 
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“READY FOR ACTION” 


Scott “Straight-Unit” or 
“Multi-Unit” Presses are al- 
ways “ready for action.” 


They are compact and clean 
in design, and represent the 
utmost in rigid press re- 
quirements. 


The passageways are wider, 
there is more room under the 
running web and no inter- 
ference with the inking 
rollers. 


Yet, with all these truly fine 
features, the Scott Unit oc- 
cupies the least floor space 
of any press unit. It is only 
five feet in length overall. 


Compactness and _accessi- 
bility are the keynotes of 
these Scott Presses which are 
built “ready for action.” 


For true economy of space, 
be sure to install— 





Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 R.P.M. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
New York Office - - - 


Chicago Office - - - - += = = 
Cable Address: WALTSCOFT NEW YORK 


Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
- = = +» = 1457 Broadway 
- = + 1330 Monadnock Block 
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You Needn’t Buy the Whole Bottle 


to Get the Cream 


(OF THE NEW YORK MARKET) 


The New York Herald 
Tribune circulation 
reachesitsmaximum in 
neighborhoods where 
incomes are highest and its minimum in 
neighborhoods where incomes are lowest. 
For example, the Herald Tribune sells 26 
times as many copies— per hundred 
readers—in the Park Avenue section as 
it does in the Lower East Side. 





There is one telephone to every 11 
families on New York’s Lower East Side. 
In the districts where Herald Tribune cir- 
culation is the greatest, every family has a 
telephone. 


You probably wouldn’t want to advertise 
in all of New York’s twelve newspapers. 
You couldn’t do it without tremendous 
waste. Which ones will you use? 


The Herald Tribune offers a city with- 
out slums, a city of 300,000 families— 
250,000 of them living in New York City 
and its suburbs. 


Isn’t it intelligent to buy space here just 
as you buy it elsewhere? Isn’t the best 
way to buy the interest and attention of 
the greatest number of people who cen 
afford to buy your product? 


In New York you can buy any kind of 


audience you like—from those who feed 
on sensation to those who want accuracy, 
human interest and good taste in their 
newspaper. 


The total Herald Tribune circulation 
(city, suburban and country) constitutes 
a city of 300,000 families, without slums 
—more families than live within the thr‘v- 
ing cities of Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis 
or Los Angeles. 


New York is best known to outsiders 
for its mad rush, its ticket scalpers, its 
late hours, its crowded subways, its bright 
lights and its squalid tenements. 


But right in the same territory with 
these extremes is a city of wholly normal 
people. Some live in the heat of the city; 
some in uptown apartments; some in the 
suburbs and some in the country. But 
even though they are scattered, certain 
characteristics unite them. 


They enjoy their homes and actually 
live in them. They shop leisurely and with 
good judgment. And an amazingly large 
number of them read the Herald Tribune. 


They have discovered that the Herald 
Tribune is their paper. If you buy just 
one paper, use the Herald Tribune. If 
you buy more than one let it head your list. 
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THE ADVERTISER HAS THIS OPPORTUNITY 
WHICH NO OTHER LARGE MARKET CAN OFFER 


NALYZE all of the great mar- 
kets of America: their sales 
potentials ... their advertising 
costs ... the newspaper condi- 
tions,—and you will find in no 
other market the unusual oppor- 


tunity that Philadelphia offers. 


Here is a prosperous city of homes 
with extensive suburbs where 


great buying power abounds. 


A vast outlet for the manufac- 
turer of a fine product,—the third 
largest market in the country. 


Here is a fine newspaper reach- 
ing every portion of this market 


— covering practically every home in the 





Responsive Circulation 


Retail shops know which 
newspaper has responsive 
circulation. Philadelphia 
shops, during 1927, placed 
more Ledivideal advertise- 
ments in The Bulletin than 
in all other Philadelphia 
newspapers combined. 


city and its rich suburbs at a low cost. 


A unique situation: 


A great market of 


600,000 homes, and a newspaper 
with more than 500,000 circula- 
tion. There is no parallei to this 
in all newspaper history. 


There is a unity of interests among 
Philadelphians, great and small.’ 
A spirit of moderation. A sense 
of values, of the fitness of things. 


High standards by which they 
test men and merchandise... and 
newspapers. 


The Evening Bulletin reflects that 
sane, moderate spirit. Only this 
explains its growth, from a few 


thousand readers in 1895, to more 


than half a million today. 


For The Bulletin has never given a premium 


or a prize, nor run a circulation contest ; 


has never treated news sensationally to 
win casual readers. 


Its supremacy in city and suburbs. . . its 
position as one of the great newspapers of 
America,— have been achieved by careful 
building over a third of a century. 


More than ever today, when every sales 
expense must produce greater results, the 
Philadelphia market. . 
Bulletin ... 
tion in your sales plan. 


. and The Evening 
should receive first considera- 


1908 _ 1913 1918 1923 1927 
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A Normal Growth 


Natural Circulation ... Normal Growth! 
Marks of true greatness in newspapermaking. 
From a few thousand readers in 1895, T. 

Bulletin bas grown to more than halfa mil- 
lion today. Without premium, prize or con- 
test. Nearly everybody reads The Bulletin. 
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Che Eening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co 
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Political Writers Make Most of Houston 


Convention Devoid of Major Conflict 


Claude G. Bowers, New York Evening World, Is Keynoter at Gathering Covered by 600 Correspond- 
ents—Scores of Newspaper Men Participate in Action—Coverage Cost Press $1,000,000 


AM HOUSTON COLISEUM, 
Houston, Tex., June 28.—A_ thou- 
sand hot and happy warriors of the na- 
tion’s press this week reported from this 
gigantic auditorium the story of a poli- 
ical convention which offered unprece- 
dented color for the descriptive writer, 
proposed grave problems for the philo- 
sophic commentator, gave humor in 
abundance to the press wisecrackers but 
yielded few elements of suspense for the 
spot news reporter, the name of the 
candidate which is ordinarily the big 
secret of a convention having been 
anticipated days in advance of the 
gathering, paralleling the remarkable ex- 
perience at Kansas City two weeks ago. 
Here as at the Republican conclave 
the news of the convention was 
thoroughly ventilated, the arrangements 
being as nearly perfect as in the history 
of political reporting in this country. Not 
only were the proceedings wide open to 
the press but every conceivable modern 


implement of communication was at the. 


service of the writing and photograph- 
ing craft. Because there was nothing 
much to find out, no concealments, no 
backstairs plotting or hotel-room con- 
spiracies, I heard the old newspaper 
guard whining like a lot of hungry 
wolves deprived of their natural prey. 
To them the story seemed absurdly sim- 
ple. Memory runneth not to the day 
when newspaper men have ceased. to 
howl in print and in private against 
secret convention practices, but with the 
victory won, open convenants being so 
openly arrived at both here and at Kan- 
sas City that any cub might do the story, 
the veteran reporter was disconsolate, 
hoist by his own petard. From the nar- 
row, practical point of view there is such 
a thing as reform going too far, for 
circulation purposes. In the broad and 
true sense the political conventions of 
the major parties in the year of grace 
1928 was calculated to rejoice the hearts 
of all lovers of the ancient principle of 
free press, putting to shame the outworn 
practices of the shuttered conference 
room and concomitant bluffing, faking, 
intimidation and deceit. This writer, 
having studied both major national con- 
ventions this month solely from the point 
of interest of the publicist, again asks 
the privilege of the floor of the fourth 
estate to remark if there is anything the 
matter with the public opinion system 
of democracy in this country the trouble 
is at the receiving end of the wire. The 
sending end has exhausted every resource 
of journalism to tell the electorate what 
voters are entitled to know of men and 
measures. 

We saw here the soul-stirring spec- 
tacle of the nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the United States of a dis- 
tinguished citizen who started life by 
selling newspapers on the sidewalks of 
New York. The man who made the 
ringing keynote speech, which was a 
classic call to arms, was none other than 
a shirt-sleeve laborer in the newspaper 
vineyard, Claude G. Bowers, editorial 
writer of the New York Evening World. 








By MARLEN PEW 


The press stand usually does not have 
time, let alone inclination, to demon- 


strate but all hands dropped pencils to 
applaud Claude Bowers and throughout 
his address it was noticed that he gave 
occasional side nods to his writing col- 





Claude G. Bowers 


leagues below. Mr. Bowers does not be- 
tray his 50 years. He has the smile of 
a Hoosier youngster. Thirty years of 
his life have been devot.d to writing 
editorials, first in Indianapolis, then 
Terre Haute, for five years he also acted 


as editor of the Fort Wayne (ind.) 
Journal-Gasette. Since 1923 he has been 
an editorial writer of the New York 
Evening World. The fourth estate will 
be interested to note that all of Mr. 
Bowers’ writing on his several political 
histories has been accomplished between 
the hours of 7 P. M. and midnight at his 
home, after a day of newspaper work. 

Scores of newspaper men and women 
were active participants in the action of 
this convention, battling for candidates 
or platform planks or casting their votes 
from the floor as delegates from numer- 
ous states. Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
veteran editor of the Raleigh News & 
Observer, was selected to offer to the 
convention an appreciation of the services 
to the party and posterity of the late 
William Jennings Bryan and did it in 
words which brought loving tears to the 
eyes of the multitude. All of the proceed- 
ings seemed to be in the newspaper idiom 
and here, as at Kansas City the press 
stand was a big attraction for the dele- 
gates. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum, built 
especially to accommodate this national 
political assembly, largely through the 
irrepressible initiative of valiant Jesse 
Jones, publisher of the Houston Chron- 
icle, offered unusually large space for the 
press stand. The newspaper men worked 
in relative comfort. “The total number of 
press seats provided for active writers 
was 606. In addition there were several 
hundred seats for newspaper observers 





| HOUSTON MAYOR WELCOMES DEMOCRATS 











Photo shows the speakers’ platform at the Democratic national convention as 
Mayor Holcombe of Houston welcomed the delegates to his city. 


who were not engaged in handling the 
running story. These were mainly pub- 
lishers of weekly newspapers of middle- 
west or southern county seats and edi- 
tors of national trade papers and maga- 
zines. The total registered newspaper 
force here numbered more than 1,200, 
including telegraph operators, photog- 
raphers and wire experts. 

The transmission problems presented 
were somewhat more difficult than those 
at Kansas City as the latter city is a 
natural trunk-line intermediate station, 
whereas Houston is off the beaten path 
of the wire lines. To meet the press 
requirements the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company made up special 
circuits of more than 50,000 total mileage 
and installed in the convention hall and 
in uptown offices of the several press 
associations and services, both Morse and 
automatic printer systems. Dozens of 
metropolitan newspapers opened from 
one to five special leased lines of Morse, 
telephone wire or Postal or Western 
Union for telegraph services. It was 
estimated that the newspaper press of 
the nation expended considerably more 
than $1,000,000 to cover this big show, 
exclusive of the salaries of writers. 

Wonderful were the arrangements for 
the making of news pictutes both. still 
and motion. Six balconies were con- 
structed at the tops of as many roof- 
supporting pillars on either side of the 
speakers’ ;stand and in these, like salts 
perched ~in crows’ nests, the cameramen 
did their shooting, supplies being hoisted 
on ropes. A dozen huge flood lights 
were ranged over the floor and in the 
balconies and when action’ occurred on 
the convention floor or) the speakers’ 
stand these lights instantly swept the 
vast space, making the scene as brilliant 
as if open to the midday sun. Amazing 
feats of fast photograph work were re- 
ported. Immediately a hot shot was 
taken the photographer would lower the 
plate in its holder to an assistant on the 
floor and a rush would be made for a 
waiting automobile. Some of the serv- 
ices had ‘made local dark room arrange- 
ments and developed prints here, whereas 
others shipped plates. 

All of the leading services used air- 
planes to reach telephoto transmission 
stations located at St. Louis or At- 
lanta. One of the sights of the con- 
vention for the citizens of Houston and 
visitors was the mad dashing of auto- 
mobiles through the streets, with 
sirens blowing and special traffic privi- 
lege flags flying, carrying pictures to the 
airport or to local darkrooms. The chief 
of the local fire department gave his car 
for such use. An example of the speed 
attained was cited by Fred Ferguson, of 
NEA Service, Inc., who told me that 
on the opening scene of the convention 
plates had been exposed, develoned, 
printed at the Houston Press office, 
transported through the city to the air- 
port, carried by air to St. Louis and 
wired by telephoto to various stations 
from San Francisco to New York in 

(Continued on page 18) 
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GREAT NORTHERN REDUCES NEWSPRINT 
PRICE $3 PER TON FOR 1929 





Similar Cut for Last Six Months of 1928 to Customers Signing 
for Next Year—Mill Price $60—Paper Firms Making 
Secret Deals With Publishers 





By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


REDUCTION of $3 a ton for news- 

print for 1929 has been made by 
the Great Northern Paper Company, 
with a similar reduction for the remain- 
ing six months of this year to those pub- 
lishers who sign next year’s contracts, 
Eprtor & PusLisHer was reliably in- 
formed this week. 


H. Merton Joyce, Great Northern’s 
manager of sales, while declining to con- 
firm the report officially, declared the in- 
formation was “approximately correct” 
and promised to make an official state- 
ment next week. 

“We are meeting the competition of 
the International Paper Company,” Mr. 
Joyce declared. 

From other than official sources this 
paper learned that there is reason to be- 
lieve that the cut of $3 a ton for the 
remaining six months of 1928 will be 
made by Great Northern to its cus- 
tomers regardless of whether or not they 
now contract for 1929. 

The unwillingness of Mr. Joyce to 
confirm the price reduction with an offi- 
cial statement at this time is not sur- 
prising. It has long been the policy of 
his concern to deal with publishers per- 
sonally rather than make public an- 
nouncements which is the custom fol- 
lowed by Joseph Fearing, vice-president 
of the International Paper Company. 

Great Northern’s newsprint was sell- 
ing last year at $3.15 per cwt., or $63 a 
ton f.o.b. mill. The $60 a ton price pre- 
vailing as a result of the present slash 
is, it is understood, also subject to some 
scaling through freight adjustments to 
meet competitive conditions, 

No official word has been received 
from the George H. Mead Company, 
which is direct selling agent for 1929 
for the product of the so-called Abitibi 
merger, but it is believed that holders of 
1928 contracts for this product will re- 
ceive an allowance of $3 a ton for the 
last six months of 1928. 

The Abitibi merger comprises the 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Fort 
William Paper Company, Manitoba 
Paper Company, Murray Bay Paper 
Company, Ste. Anne Paper Company and 
the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, 
with a tonnage of approximately 2,000 
tonsa day. The Canadian Newsprint 
Company had this account in 1928. 

At present Great Northern is produc- 
ing 900 tons of newsprint a day, which 
is a Tittle better than last year,+due to 
the replacement of a machine in one of 
the company’s mills. 

As far as could be learned this week, 
Great Northern and International are the 
only two newsprint producers which have 
announced 1929 prices. Some publishers 
are in a quandary, particularly those who 
have contracts expiring July 1. There 
are many newsprint contracts in exist- 
ence that will be automatically renewed 
to cover 1929 unless notice to the con- 
trary is given before July 1. 

Publishers are also fretting over the 
existing system of complicated secret 
freight equalizations and rebates. One 
publisher said he had had at least a 
half dozen different paper concerns offer 
him that many complicated secret 
arrangements, each one designed to cut 
the price to his newspaper without neces- 
sarily putting the seller in a position re- 
quiring a similar low price to other 
buvers. 

“Such a state of affairs breeds suspi- 
cion between buyer and seller,” this pub- 
lisher commented. “I know that we are 
getting a better price than some other 
large users, but I feel equally sure that 
other people are having better deals 
offered them than we are. 

“It seems to me that obviously print 
paper should be sold in one of three 
ways: the mills should either make a 


flat f.o.b. mill price and stick to it and 
let the buyer pay the differences in 
freight rates, or the mills should make 
a flat delivered price regardless of dif- 
ferences in freight rates, or the mills 
could frankly make prices based on 
quantity consumption. The latter method 
would probably be foolish, however as 
the independent consumers would join 
together to get the fullest benefit of col- 
lective buying power. The present situa- 
tion where no one knows just what kind 
of a deal other papers in his territory are 
getting is bad.” 

Should a standard base for 1929 
ultimately prevail there is no means of 
forecasting at the present time what it 
will be, due to the uncertainty of the 
market. 

Publishers in the first zone, which ex- 
tends as far south as Washington, D. C., 
paid a price of $70 a ton delivered for 
1927 and contracted to pay $69 for 1928. 
Now some of the mills are making a 
reduction of $3 a ton for the last six 
months of 1928 and for 1929 provided 
customers contract for 1929, and it is 
believed that some mills will make the 
$3 reduction for the last six months of 
1928 whether their customers contract 
for 1929 now or not. 

The mills that have remained silent on 
prices so far may continue that policy 
for several weeks. Others, while not 
making public statements are obtaining 
tonnage for 1929 at prices varying some- 
what from the $3 a ton cut. 

“Assuming the 1929 price represented 
$65 i.o.b. mill, the present mill price 
beginning July 1 would seem to be $61,” 
one authority remarked. 

Further complications threatened this 
week in the situation brought about when 
the Canadian Newsprint Company sold 
the Hearst newspapers newsprint at a 
preferential rate for the first five months 
of this year and then cancelled the ar- 
rangement only to face a suit for $24,- 
740,000 for alleged breach of contract. 
At a meeting of customers in New York 
last April, Henry A. Wise, president of 
the Canadian Newsprint Company, which 
officials have said is now no longer in 
existence, declared that rebates would 
be made to newspapers to make up for 
the preferential rate to Mr. Hearst. 
Other companies in the Canadian News- 
print Company merger also promised 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


July 1—50th Anniversary cele- 
bration of Adolph S. Ochs’ owner- 
ship of Chattanooga Times, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

July 8-12—Internationa] Adver- 
tising Association, annual conven- 
tion, Masonic Temple, Detroit, 
Mich. 

July 8-12—International Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, Detroit. 

July 9-10—New York State As- 
sociated Dailies, summer outing 
Batavia, N. Y. 

July 13-14—West Texas Press 
Assn., meeting, Big Spring, Tex. 

July 13-14—New York Stai 
Press Assn., summer outing, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 


July 13—Northeast Missouri 
Press Assn., summer meeting, 
Troy, Mo. 

July 1820—North Carolina 


Press Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 


ro, N. C. 
July 19-24—Colorado Editorial 
Assn., Durango, summer tour. 











clients they would be taken care of. It 
was the general understanding that pub- 
lishers running papers in cities in com- 
petition with Hearst would receive re- 
bates amounting to $4.95 a ton, totalling 
approximately $2,000,000. 

Some publishers not in competition 
with Mr. Hearst, it is now learned, are 
not content with this arrangement. 

“If the mills attempt to give this re- 
bate to some of their customers and not 
to others there will be a real row,” an 
influential publisher declared this week. 
“It may be that the paper companies will 
say they will refund to customers in 
cities where there is Hearst competi- 
tion, but not in other cities. Such a 
course would be obviously unfair.” 

This publisher is not in direct compe- 
tition with Mr. Hearst. That is no 
Hearst papers are published in his city, 
but Hearst Sunday papers are continu- 
ally pushed in his territory. 

The Hearst suit itself was, of course, 
an obvious complication of pending ad- 
justments. Paper companies very na- 
turally may hesitate to make adjust- 
ments, fearing that such action might 
be used against them in the damage suit. 


WRITES FOR MAGAZINE 
Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the 
New York Advertising ub is the 
author of an article on Mexican bull- 
fighting which appeared in the July 
Munsey magazine. 
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FURTHER HEARINGS IN 
CONSTITUTION SUIT 


Concluding Arguments in Plaintiff’s 
Motion to Dismiss Howells’ Answer 
Set for June 30—Sale Price of 
Southern Daily at Stake 


Whether Luke Lea and Rogers Cald- 
well, Nashville and Memphis newspaper 
publishers, pay $54,000 or $1,050,000 for 
controlling stock in the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution depends on the decision on 
the Lea-Caldwell motion to dismiss the 
answer of the owners to their suit de- 
manding execution of the sale at the 
smaller figure. 

Clark Howell, Albert Howell, Jr., and 
Clark Howell, Jr., are the defendants in 
the suit, which is being heard by Judge 
Samuel H. Sibley in federal district 
court in Atlanta. The suit hinges on 
bookkeeping methods used in estimating 
the profits of the paper under the con- 
tract. According to the defendants these 
earnings for the first three months of 
1927, index months of the contract, ex- 
ceeded $110,000. 

According to the plaintiffs, who regard- 
ed unfulfilled subscriptions as liabilities, 
the earnings were approximately $5,000. 

Hearings held June 23 centered around 
the documents in the case which were 
read for more than two hours. If Judge 
Sibley dismisses the defendants’ answer, 
the plaintiffs’ construction of the contract 
will be sanctioned, holding the defend- 
— to the price proposed by the plain- 
tiffs. 

The suit, which is in the nature of an 
equitable proceeding, was filed several 
months ago against the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank which held the 
stock in escrow. The bank was later 
eliminated by order of the court and the 
Howells substituted. 





WHALEN JOINS THOMASON 


Chicago Tribune Man Named Assistant 
to Journal Co-owner 


W. H. Whalen, formerly assistant to 
E. M. Antrim of the Chicago Tribune, 
has left to become assistant to S. E. 
Thomason, general manager of the 
Tribune until March, 1927, and now co- 
owner of the Chicago Daily Journal. J. 
P. Kreutzer, formerly of the tariff and 
purchasing departments, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Antrim. 

Arthur Myhrum, Western national ad- 
vertising manager of the Tribune, has 
left to take up his new post as advertis- 
ing manager of the Journal. W. R. 
Blend, in charge of the Ohio territory 
for the national department, succeeds 
him. Hale Printum, formerly of the 
sales force of the national department, 
has also left the Tribune to become Chi- 
cago representative of the National 
Shelter Group of magazines. 


SENTENCED FOR LIBEL 


Frank Kennedy of Pittston, Pa., Given 
8 Months and $100 Fine 


Frank Kennedy, Pittston, Pa., corre- 

spondent of the Wilkes-Barre Telegram, 
last week, was fined $100 and sentenced 
to eight months in prison on a criminal 
libel charge brought by John Kehoe, 
Pittston politican. 
_ Kehoe accused Kennedy of libeling him 
in stories in the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Telegram, charging him with being a 
bootlegger and stating that his costly 
home at Harding, Pa., had been bought 
with liquor profits. Kennedy denied 
writing the article. 

Iudge Fine, who sentenced Kennedy, 
refused to allow him his liberty until the 
case could be appealed in a higher court. 
The conviction against Kennedy is being 
attacked on more than 50 points. 


WILL FLY TO DETROIT 


Delegrates representing the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia will fly to 
Detroit to attend the International Ad- 
ee Association Convention, July 
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MISSOURI UTILITY MAN DANGLED AD BAIT 


But His Often Mentioned $1,000,000 Campaign Never Materialized—Country Editors ‘“‘“God’s Fools” 


He Told Ole Buck— 


WPaszincron, D. C., June 27.—The 
bait of a possible $1,000,000 advertis- 
ing contract from the public utilities of 
the state was used by the Missouri Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information to 
entice the Missouri newspapers into giv- 
ing free publicity to the electric light, gas, 
street railway, and telephone interests. 

Of course, John B. Sheridan, veteran 
music and dramatic critic and editorial 
writer on St. Louis papers, who has for 
seven years directed the utilities propa- 
ganda in Missouri, never actually prom- 
ised that the utilities would spend a mil- 
lion dollars in Missouri newspapers, but 
he mentioned such a possibility in his let- 
ters to editors. 

Sometimes this hint was effective; 
sometimes it was not. After seven years, 
he could only conclude that the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which he characterized as 
“one of the best afternoon papers in the 
world,” was to be counted among the 
advocates of public ownership. All he 
could get from the Kansas City Star was 
“frigid business courtesy,” although an 
editorial appeared in that paper early this 
year which caused him jubilation. He 
wrote several letters about it early in 
January to other utilities propagandists, 
remarking that it indicated a “very sig- 
nificant moderation in the editorial policy 
of that very important newspaper towards 
the public utilities.” A previous report 
on the Nelson papers said they were fair 
but they watched the utilities closely, and 
were likely to “yell for local management 
and control.” They were cold to any 
suggestion of advertising, he reported. 

Some of the smaller papers were cold, 
and some were amenable. Mr. Sheridan 
was very closely associated with the Mis- 
souri Press Association and the various 
sectional press associations in the state. 
He cannot remember how many of these 
sectional associations he has joined since 
he became director of the utilities publicity 
bureau, but the bureau paid his dues in 
the state association and others, none of 
which he had joined pe his 25 or 30 
years as a newspaper 

During 1921 and 1922, Mr. Sheridan's 
first years with the Missouri utilities, 
much correspondence, read into the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s record in its 
investigation of public utilities propa- 
ganda methods, shows how he tried to 
play both sides of the game. He gave 
the field secretary of the Missouri Press 
Association “very confidential informa- 
tion” on how to get advertising from the 
utilities, and he gave the president of the 
association suggestions for a speech he 
made to a utilities convention in which 
he pointed out how little advertising the 
utilities do, how they could advertise 
without cutting down their profits, sim- 
ply by charging advertising to operating 
expenses, and making the consumer pay. 
At the same time, he wrote tactful and 
mollifying letters to newspapers explain- 
ing why certain local utilities compa- 
nies could not advertise, but he also per- 
suaded some companies to advertise. 

“I have always urged them to adver- 
tise, largely, sir, on the basis that a 
large advertiser will receive more at- 
tention than a man that does not adver- 
tise, particularly if he is in a business 
that should advertise,’ Mr. Sheridan 
testified under questioning by Judge 
Robert E. Healy, chief counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission. In another 
part of his two-day testimony, however, 
he insisted that he did not believe he 
had ever influenced the editorial stand 
of a newspaper in Missouri. 

When Mr. Sheridan took up his job 
with the utilities in October, 1921, he 
wrote letters to 619 editors in Missouri 
asking them about their attitude toward 
utilities news. J. F. Hull, editor and 
publisher of the Marysville (Mo.) Tri- 
bune, and president of the Missouri 
Press Association, wrote him a: letter 
of more than a thousand words explain- 








By GEORGE H. MANNING 


ing why the “newspaperman is more or 
less resentful” toward attempts to “use 
the newspapers.” He advised use of 
the advertising columns. 

Mr. Hull referred to the advertising 
campaigns of Standard Oil and the 
packers, and declared that “the day of 
the free publicity expert—if he ever had 
a day—is mostly in the reminiscent 
past.” Yet Mr. Sheridan, that free pub- 
licity expert to whom he wrote, man- 
aged to get, in the year ended “il 30, 
1928, 449 2/3 columns, or 56% . ages of 
publicity in the Missouri ne. upapers. 
The amount increased throughout Mr. 
Sheridan’s career in Missouri. 

J. R. Bush of the Montrose Tidings 
replied to Mr. Sheridan: “Sorry you 
have swapped real service for the priv- 
ilege of disseminating ‘utilities’ propa- 
ganda. I don’t think the ‘vaccination’ 
will take with the country publishers.” 


It “took” with some of the smaller 
papers, however. Fred Mitchell, of the 
Excelsior Springs Standard, replied 


promptly that he would like Mr. Sheri- 
dan to send “whatever propaganda you 
are able in regard to public utilities,” 
and added that the “Standard is on the 
best of terms with the public utility con- 
cerns of Excelsior Springs, and we will 
be glad to publish articles from time to 
time that will lead the public to appreci- 
ate the privileges that are theirs because 
of the modern achievements of elec- 
tricity, etc.” 

Two years later Mr. Sheridan wrote 
an editorial and sent it to the manager 
of the Excelsior Springs, Water, Gas, 
and Electric Company, and asked him to 
have the Standard print it so he could 
reprint it in his “news” bulletin, credited 
to the Excelsior Springs Standard, to 
send to the other newspapers of the 


state. The local manager wrote that 
the job was done. 3 
Among those who asked Mr. Sheri- 


dan’s aid in getting more advertising 


from the utilities were Asa W. Butler of 
the Albany Capital, D. C. Simon of the 
Worth County Tribune, Grant City, 


Harry Denman of the Farmington 
News, Clifton Denman of the Sikeston 
Herald, and Mack Denman of the 
Bunceton Eagle. Mr. Sheridan did his 
best to get advertising for these papers, 
which he characterized as “sound” and 
“politically important.” 

The most persistent seeker after utili- 
ties advertising, according to the corre- 
spondence read into the Federal Trade 
Commission’s evidence, was Charles W. 
Fear of Joplin and Jefferson City, editor 
and publisher of the Missouri Trade- 
Unionist, who was at one time president 
of the Ozark Press Association. 

He complained, and he even threat- 
ened when he did not get utility ad- 
vertising. He wrote to Mr. Sheridan: 

“When this aggregation wanted a 
franchise they promised me support and 
advertising if I helped them, and now 
they have a fresh upstart here who says 
he knew nothing about our helping the 
company and that they have no adver- 
tising for our paper. Perhaps they are 
right to adopt these tactics, but 1 doubt 
it. He is a new man, 

“If you can do anything to line this 
bunch up for our paper wish you would 
help me. Would hate to have to prove 
that I was wrong in supporting their 
franchise move, but I can show up con- 
ditions which will look bad if I must.’ 

That letter was dated March 22, 1922. 
In a letter dated March 23, 1925, and 
starting off “in reply to your letter of 
March 22,” Mr. Sheridan wrote Mr. 
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Governor Smith of New York made frequent visits to the press room of the 

State Capitol at Albany this week to get the reports of the Democratic national 

convention at Houston, which came in over a private wire United Press Asso- 

ciations had installed for his convenience. Photo shows the Governor at right 

with William Quinn, U. P. operator at the left and P. B. Scott, Albany man- 
ager of U. P. in the center. 


“Slap Editors on Back’? Tennessee Man’s Advice 


Fear that he had persuaded Douglas 
Williams of the Southeastern Bell Tele- 
phone to give the Trade-Unionist an ad- 
vertisement. On through 1926 and 1927, 
Mr. Sheridan was seeking advertising 
for Mr. Fear, and again in 1927 he got 
an ad from Mr. Williams for Mr. Fear, 
even though Mr. Williams had to break 
the company’s rule against advertising 
in a town with no exchange. 

In spite of all Mr. Sheridan’s efforts 
in behalf of Mr. Fear, Mr. Fear was 
discouraged. On March 20, 1927, he 
wrote Mr. Sheridan that he was sorry 
the utilities could not be prevailed upon 
to give support at “a pivotal strategic 


point,” and went on: “I... am about 
convinced that it is not worth while 
trying to render service where such 


service is not wanted, and I do not in- 
tend to support men or politics (correct) 
when such action is not appreciated.” 
Mr. Sheridan tried to mollify him and 
persuade him to keep his patience. 

The Cass County Democrat, however, 
would see no possibility of improving the 
public relations of the utilities compa- 
nies unless they should “come clean, 
burn up their fancifully fixed-up books 
of valuation, and squeeze the water out of 
their stock.” Mr. Sheridan wrote to 
Homer J. Clark, editor, to complain 
against an editorial in the issue of Novem- 
ber 24, 1921, and to hint at large adver- 
tising contracts. It had no effect. 

Six years later Mr. Sheridan himself 
was convinced of Mr. Clarks’ rightness, 
as revealed in a long letter he wrote but 
never mailed to Thorne Brown of the 
Middle-West Division of the National 
Electric Light Association, and in a series 
of letters bitterly criticizing the utilities 
which he and John W. Colton of the 
American Electric Railway Association's 
magazine wrote to each other. But such 
letters were strictly in confidence, and 
Mr. Sheridan was publicly continuing his 
propaganda for the utilities. 

Meanwhile, the campaign for advertis- 
ing, and for convincing the newspapers 
that the advertising would come some- 
time, went on. When Dwight Brown of 
the Poplar Bluffs American was elected 
president of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion in 1922, Mr. Sheridan wrote him: 

“The principal activity of this commit- 
tee is to induce the privately owned pub- 
lic utilities of Missouri to advertise 
widely in the local papers. 

He insisted to his employers that they 
would have to “grease the rails” if he 
was to get newspaper support of the utili- 
ties, and he drafted a letter to the news- 
papers in which the temptation of adver- 
tising was adroitly held forth. He sent 
J. S. Hubbard, executive secretary of the 
Missouri Press Association, a confidential 
list of utilities companies in different 
Missouri towns which, he thought, would 
advertise in their local papers. He con- 
tinued to furnish talking points to news- 
papers, including statistics showing that 
the utilities spend only 1/7 of 1 per cent 
on advertising, “whereas live merchants 
spend 5 per cent.” 

He told Mr. Hull to point out in his 
speech to the Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities in 1922 that the utilities 
“would look with horror upon any propo- 
sition to give away their product,” while 
they expect the newspapers to give away 
their space to the utilities. 

The Campbell Citizen noticed this. On 
September 7, 1923, the paper carried an 
editorial headed “Here Is a Hot One on 
the Citizen,” in which it was related that 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany had raised the rate on the office tele- 
phone, subscribed for the Citizen for one 
month on credit, and sent the paper “$10 
worth of advertising and asked us to print 
it free.” 

In a remarkable letter to Ole Buck, 
field secretary of the Nebraska Editorial 
Association, written March 27, 1924, Mr. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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NEW RULES ADOPTED BY A. B. C. BOARD 
AT MEETING IN OTTAWA, JUNE 22 





Many Combination Papers Will Be Required to Hold Two 
Memberships if Present Action Is Approved—Free 
Distribution Limit Cut to 25 Per Cent 





MAY combination newspapers may 

be forced to pay for two member- 
ships in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
instead of one as now, if an amendment 
adopted by the Bureau's board at its 
meeting in Ottawa, Canada, June 22, 
meets the approval of the membership 
at the annual convention in October. 

A rule permitting combination news- 
papers to submit combined statements 
under certain considerations was adopted 
to go into effect simultaneously with the 
amended by-law, when and if it is ap- 
proved. The directors also changed the 
bureau’s rules and regulations to decrease 
the allowance for free distribution from 
50 per cent to 25 per cent. 

The combination paper 
reads : 

“A morning and evening paper pub- 
lished by the same company may be ad- 
mitted under one membership and pay 
dues on combined distribution, provided 
that in name and in every other way the 
two are in fact one continuous paper, 
indistinguishable except for such changes 
as may be made in succeeding editions 
to incorporate late news; and provided 
that all advertising, either national or 
local, is sold as a unit in all editions.” 

The rule adopted to go into effect 
simultaneously with the amendment 
reads : 

“When all advertising, either national 
or local in a morning paper and in an 
evening paper is sold as a unit the pub- 
lisher may submit a combined statement 
for both of his papers if he so elects, even 
though under the by-laws the two papers 
are required to hold separate member- 
ships.” 

The reason for the new by-law, it was 
explained, is that under present condi- 
tions a morning and an evening news- 
paper, each with an identity of its own, 
may by simply adopting a policy of sell- 
ing national advertising in the two papers 
as a unit be members of the bureau by 
paying dues as one paper. Inasmuch as 
they still must be audited as two papers 
and the cost of auditing is just as: great 
as if they were two papers, the board 
of directors was unanimous in the opinion 
that two memberships should be held. 

“In order, however, that the con- 
venience both to the publisher and ad- 
vertiser of having the publisher’s state- 
ments and audit reports of the two 
papers on one form should not be elimi- 
nated the rule mentioned in connection 
with the new by-law was adopted per- 
mitting the continuance of the combined 
statement,” the bureau stated. 

The new by-law and rule will go into 
effect Jan. 11, 1929, provided it is ap- 
prove by the general convention in Oc- 
tober. 

The rule amended by the directors was 
section two, article one, chapter A., which 
was changed to read as follows: 

“A publication with paid circulation is 
hereby defined to be one of which 75 per 
cent or more of its distribution qualifies 
as paid subscribers under the rules of the 
bureau.” 

This rule is to go into effect Jan. 1, 
1929. The old rule allowed 50 per cent 
free distribution without disqualifying 
from membership. The new rule allows 
only 25 per cent. The change was first 
suggested by Canadian members, and has 
been urged ‘from time to time by others. 

The directors voted to drop from mem- 
bershin Waechter & Anszeiger, Cleveland, 
and Power Farming of Detroit, the 
former for failure to render the required 
service, and the latter on the same charge 
plus failure to pay dues. 

The following publications were elected 
to membership, having qualified since the 
last meeting: Morgantown (W. Va.) 
New Dominion, Lancaster (O.) Daily 
Eagle, and the Manitowoc (Wis.) Times. 

The meeting was attended by members 
of the Canadian advi board, repre- 
sented by C. W. Stokes, Canadian Pacific 


amendment 


Railway Company, Montreal; William 
Findlay, William Findlay Company, Ltd., 
Toronto; T. F. Drummie, St. John (N. 
B.) Telegraph- Journal; George E. 
Scroggie, Toronto Mail & Empire; P. 
D. Mitchell, London (Ont.) Farmer's 
Advocate and Home Magazine; and M. 
McKnight, Consolidated Press Ltd., of 
Toronto. 

Canadian publishers attending also in- 
cluded: W. A. Lydiatt, Marketing, 
Toronto; R. F. Parkinson, Ottawa 
(Ont.) Journal; J. P. Kenney, Ottawa 
Citizen; F. I. Ker, Hamilton (Ont.) 
Spectator; Joseph Goulet, Ottawa Le 
Droit; Edmund Lemieux, Ottawa Le 
Droit; G. H. Gillis, Halifax Herald. 

The directors and other bureau mem- 
bers present were the guests at luncheon 
on June 22 of Mr. Stokes and in the 
evening at the Ottawa Country Club were 
guests of the Ottawa publishers. F. D. 
Ross of the Ottawa Journal presided. 
Addresses were made by P. L. Thomp- 
son, president of the bureau, and pub- 
licity manager of the Western Electric 
Company, Sen. George Graham, of the 
Brockville (Ont.) Recorder & Times, 
S. E. Conybeare, of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., and William 
Findlay, of the William Findlay Com- 
pany, Toronto. 

Official ~— of the death of the 
Hon. E. T. Meredith, who was a mem- 
ber of the board, was taken in a resolu- 
tion passed unanimously and spread on 
the minutes. 

“Since the last meeting of this board 
one of its members, Edwin T. Meredith, 
publisher, publicist ‘and statesman of na- 
tional renown passed into the Great 
Beyond,” the resolution read. 

“A man of high ideals and unswerving 
loyalty to the best ethics of his profes- 
sion, a friend whose memory will be long 
cherished for his personal charm and 
genuine worth, a man whose family life 
was peaceful and happy, his removal 
from our midst has left a vacancy which 
will not easily be filled. 

“The board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations expresses its 
greatest sympathy to Mrs. Meredith and 
family in their great loss.” 

J. W. Kobi Company, Seattle, Wash., 
and Stroheim and Romann, New York, 
advertisers, Doremus & Co., Chicago 
agency, and Tracy-Parry Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia were elected members. 

oe inspections of records hav- 

proved satisfactory, the following 
oa lications were elected to membership 
and will be admitted upon release of 
audit reports or publisher’s statements in 
accordance with the by-laws: Los Gatos 
(Cal.) Saratoga Star; Chicoutimi (Que- 
bec) Le Progres du Saguenay; Williams- 
ort (Pa.) Grit; Building Developer, 
ew York; Starchroom Laundry Journal, 
Cincinnati, and the Raihwoy Journal 
Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS IN LANCASTER 


Henry C. Carpenter, formerly national 
advertising manager, has been appointed 
business manager of Lancaster News- 
papers, Inc., publishers of the I[ntelli- 
gencer-Journal, New Era and Sunday 
News. Isaac Z. Buckwalter, formerly 
business manager, been appointed 
assistant general manager and advertising 
director. 


JOHNSTON TO HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Alva Johnston of the New York Times, 
has resigned sage the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. r. Johnston went to the 
Times Jan. 1, 1912, and has been there 
ever since, except for a period of a vear 
from 1923 to 1924 on the old New York 
Herald. He covered the annual meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for the Times in 
1922 in Boston, and won the Pulitzer re- 
porting prize for his stories. 
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MAYOR BARS REPORTER 
WHEN EDITORIAL RILES 


BECAUSE the Holyoke (Mass.) 

Transcript-Telegram ran an 
editorial on municipal adminis- 
tration activities which Mayor 
Fred G. Burnham considers “un- 
fair” that paper’s city hall reporter 
has been barred from future press 
conferences in the mayor's office. 

Mayor Burnham has no fault to 
find with the reporter's news 
stories, but defends his action by 
saying the editorial policy of the 
paper has been destructively crit- 
ical in discussing his appointments 
to the municipal Gas and Electric 
Commission. 

The Holyoke newspaper an- 
nounced the news with this head- 
line: “Hizzoner, Peevish-like, 
Won't Play Any More with Tran- 
script-Telegram.” 











DAILY HAS RIGHT TO 
PROTECT DISTRIBUTORS 


Louisville Judge Dismisses Charges 
Against Herald-Post Circulation 
Chiefs—Grand Jury Fails to 
Indict District Men 


A newspaper has the right to protect 
its distribution methods against espion- 
age used by opposition papers, it is held, 
in effect, by a Louisville, Ky., judge and 
a grand jury. 

The point came to a test, probably 
for the first time, when H. Fenton, cir- 
culation director of the Louisville Herald- 
Post, W. C. Worcester, his assistant, and 
two district managers were dismissed for 
an alleged attack on Courier Journal and 
Times employes. Judge Fred Starck, in 
police court freed the first two, for whom 
warrants had been taken, on the plea of 
defense counsel that they were protect- 
ing route lists and methods of canvassing 
and distribution in ordering away from 
branch stations Courier-Journal em- 
ployes. 

Two district managers were held to 
the grand jury at the first hearing on 
amended charges of “banding together 
to intimidate.” These charges, too, were 
dismissed when the inquisitorial body re- 
fused to indict. 

The defense contended that Courier- 
Journal and Times men used espionage 
in following Herald-Post carriers and 
sought information housed at district sta- 
tions. The court held that they were 
within their right in protecting their 
business methods and documents. 


TRYING FOR SHUMAN TROPHY 


‘ 


Contestants for Advertising Award 
Must Submit Copy Before July 9 


Material in competition for the Shuman 
trophy offered annually by the Interna- 
tional Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives is being received by Don 
Bridge, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. The prize is presented by A. L. 
Shuman, vice-president and advertising 
director of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star 
Telegram to the newspaper man who pre- 
sents the most constructive story of a 
newspaper advertising success. All ma- 
terial is to be submitted before July 9. 

“The presentations may be based upon 
the results of an individual advertisement 
or of a campaign, but the stories concern- 
ing complete ——— naturally will be 
given greatest consideration,” Harvey R. 
Young, ee director of the Col- 
umbus (O.) Dispatch and association 
president has informed members. “Other 
things being equal, presentations concern- 
ing campaigns that are adaptable tc news- 
papers generally will have the best chance 
for success.” 

Members are advised they may bring 
their entries to the Detroit convention, 
July 8-12. Entries mailed between now 
and the convention should be addressed to 
4 attention of Brice McQuillan, Detroit 

ews. 
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A. A. A. A. AND A.N. P. A. 
PLAN JOINT BODY 


Committee Which Joseph Farrell and 
W. E. Wines Hope to Complete 
Shortly Will Strive for Mechani- 

cal } Giantlonte 


Steps were taken thi this week toward 
formation of a joint committee on me- 
chanical production which will be made 
up of members 
expert on me- 
chanical matters 
of the American 
Association of 
Advertising 
Agencies and the 
American News- 
paper Publishers 
Association. 

The committee 
was the sugges- 
tion of Joseph M. 
Farrell, mechan- 
ical production 
manager of the 
Blackman Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, and 
followed the recent meeting of the me- 
chanical department of the Americau 
ha aa? Publishers Association under 

E. Wines, mechanical director, in 
Cleveland. 

The idea of the joint committee has 
met with the approval of both associations, 
Evitor & PUBLISHER was informed, and 
the members will be appointed shortly. 
Mr. Farrell has for two years been chair- 
man of the production committee of the 
A.A.A.A, 

“One of the first tasks the joint com- 
mittee will undertake will be to draw up 
a list of standards to insure clean, clear 
printing of newspaper advertisements,” 
Mr. Farrell said. “A complete study will 
also be made of the make-up of adver- 
tisements destined for newspaper publi- 
cation, with a view to determining what 
forms reproduce best on regular news- 
print stock. 

“There has been a wonderful improve- 
ment in newspaper copy during the past 
five years, but there is room for further 
development, which we hope to accom- 
plish.” 





JoserH M. FARRELL 


AHERN JOINS N. Y. TELEGRAPH 


Resigns From Graphic to Become Ad- 
vertising Manager of Morning Paper 


Harry A. Ahern, advertising manager 
of the New York "Evening Graphic, be- 
came advertising manager of the New 
York Morning 
he June 


Mr. Ahern had 
been with the 
Graphic three 
years and prior to 
that was assistant 
publisher and ad- 
vertising manager 
of the New York 
Evening Journal. 
He was also at 
one time advertis- 
ing director of 
the New York 
Evening Post. 

Before his con- 
nection with the Post, Mr. Ahern was a 
partner in the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation and was later connected 
with the United Advertising Corporation. 

No immediate changes will be made in 
the Telegraph’s advertising department, 
Mr. Ahern told Eprror & PusLisHER 
this week. 














Harry A. AHERN 


PUNCH LEAVES N. Y. POST 


William J. Punch, formerly with 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and Consoli- 
dated Steel Corporation and now man- 
ager of the Statistical Department of 
the New York a. Post, has re- 
signed, effective June 30, to open the 
new Eastern office of the Advertising 
Record Company of Chicago, in New 
York on July 2. 
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S.N.P.A. HAS NEW PLAN TO ADVERTISE SOUTH 


Publishers Considering Feasibility of Co-operating with Industries and Corporations—Col. Robert 
Ewing Re-elected President—Free Publicity Discussed 


DGEWATER GULF HOTEL, 

Biloxi, Miss., June 23.—A three-day 
convention, brilliant in social features and 
in several respects important in organi- 
zation affairs, marking the twenty-sixth 
annual gathering of the membership of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, ended here today, many of the dele- 
gates moving directly to Houston to 
attend the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 

The more important actions here were: 

(1) The convention acclaimed the 

stal committee of the Association for 
its eleven year fight for fair postal rates 
on second-class matter crowned by suc- 
cess in the final hours of the last Congress 
session with a return of 1920 rates in the 
zones most in use by the daily press. 

(2) By a majority vote, after con- 
siderable debate, a resolution was adopted 
which accepted the principle that the S. N. 
P. A. membership should co-operate with 
yarious industries, such as_ railroads, 
hotels, water transportation lines and pub- 
lic utility corporations in joint national 
advertising campaigns calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of the Southland. With 
the principle accepted it now remains for 
the association to promote the co-opera- 
tion among other community advertisers 
and perfect a plan of campaign. The 
matter of voting an appropriation to 
represent the newspapers of the South will 
come before the winter meeting of the 
board of directors. Those who pressed 
the idea of a joint promotion plan con- 
tended that the S. N. P. A. advertising 
appropriation in the past has been too small 
to be effective and that as much as $500,- 
000 might be collected for an all-South 
joint advertising campaign, the news- 
papers to pool their contributed share 
with the contributions of corporations in- 
terested in Southern development. 

(3) In the postal discussion, the legis- 
lative tactics of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association were criticized and 
it was asserted that the activities of the 
national organization and those of the 
S. N. P. A. were over-lapping or were at 
odds and at an executive meeting of the 
Board of Directors today a resolution was 
passed to request the A. N. P..A. to dele- 
gate a committee to meet with a commit- 
tee from the S. N. P. A. and discuss the 
relationships of the two bodies and seek 
to overcome difficulties of which the S. N. 
P. A. complains. This joint conference 
will probably be held at Asheville, N. C., 
in November. 

(4) The con- 
vention adopted a 
resolution look- 
ing to the estab- 
lishment of a 
labor department 
in the S. N. P. A. 
to cooperate with 
persons engaged 
in similar activi- 
ties in other as- 
sociations. Here- 
tofore the As- 
sociation has 


Matters, but fol- 
lowing the favor- 
able report of the 
Secretary man- 
ager the conven- 
tion decided that 
labor should re- 
Ceive more at- 
tention at the 
hands of the pub- 
lishers of South- 
ern daily news- 
papers. 
A committee of 
to act with 
the President will 
teport to the 
Winter meeting 
the question 











of establishing the labor bureau. 

(5) Col. Robert Ewing, publisher of 

New Orleans States, was unanimously re- 
elected to the presidency of the associa- 
tion, being one of the few in the quarter 
century history of the association to re- 
ceive the honor of two terms. John A. 
Park, editor and publisher of Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times, was re-elected chairman 
of the board of directors, Walter C. 
Johnson, Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, was 
re-elected treasurer and Cranston Wil- 
liams, of Chattanooga, was re-elected 
secretary-manager, 

The board of directors is as follows: 
V. H. Hanson, Birmingham ( Ala.) News. 
J. S. Parks, Fort Smith (Ark.) Times- 

Record. 


L. C. Brown, St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Inde pendent. 

P. T. Anderson, Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Messenger. 

L. K. Nicholson, New Orleans (La.) 


Times-Picayune. 
L. P. Cashman, Vicksburg (Miss.) Post. 
W. C. Dowd, ‘Charlotte (N. C.) News. 
EL. KK. Gaylord, Oklahoma City (Okla) 
Oklahoman. 
F. C. Withers, Columbia (S. C.) State. 
J. G. Stahlman, Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner. 
J. L. Mapes, Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise. 
J. P. Fishburn, Roanoke (Va.) Times. 
Robert L. Smith, Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette. 


Other actions taken by the convention 
include the following: Telegrams of ap- 
preciation for their efforts in securing 
postal legislation were despatched to 
Senators Moses and McKellar and Con- 
gressmen Aswell, of Louisiana, Byrns of 
Tennessee and Kincheloe of Kentucky. 
The convention authorized the President 
to appoint a special committee to arrange 
for the administration and award of prizes 
to the editorial writers in the South under 
the will of the late George F. Milton, of 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, several thou- 
sand dollars having accumulated for the 
purpose. Resolutions of condolence, voted 
while the members stood for a moment 
in silent respect, were passed on account 
of the deaths during the year of W. C. 
Dowd, Charlotte News; Battle Clark, 
Nashville Banner; Theodore Harris, 
Asheville Citizen; J. Walker Hays, Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal; Thomas J. 
Heflin, Birmingham News, Major J. C. 
Hemphill, former S. N. P. A. president 


and Col. L. J. Wortham, Ft. Worth Star- 
Telegram. 

A committee to be appointed by the 
president was authorized to attend the 
celebration in Chattanooga on June 30 and 
July 1 and 2 to commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of Adolph S. Och’s ownership 
of Chattanooga Times. 

Despite heavy demand upon the time 
of the delegates by an elaborate entertain- 
ment program the convention succeeded in 
discussing the largest number of topics 
ever brought to the attention of an S. N. 
P. A. meeting. Sixty-four separate sub- 
jects in all departments of daily news- 
paper work were threshed out on the floor 
of the convention. A dramatic feature of 
the meetings was the regular presence of 
Major E. B. Stahlman, famous publisher 
of Nashville Banner, who was unable to 
walk owing to a rheumatic infirmity but, 
against the advice of friends and his 


physician, came to Biloxi in a _ wheel- 
chair. Major Stahlman is in his 85th 
year and as his voice:is weak Col. Ewing 
made a practice of drawing the wheel- 


chair near to the speaker’s rostrum and, 
standing by the side of the aged publisher, 
translated his whispered remarks to the 
convention. Major Stahlman was given 
an ovation for the work he contributed 
to the postal committee during the year, 
Former Congressman Urey Woodson of 
Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger having de- 
clared that the successful plan had been 
conceived by Major Stahlman. 

A'most the entire Thursday session was 
given over to a discussion of the postal 
matter, as reported in these columns last 
week. 

On Friday Col. Luke Lea, the Southern 
publisher, as chairman of the committee 
on advertising, offered a plan of co-opera- 
tive promotional advertising for the entire 
South in which the Southern newspapers 
should pool their advertising appropria- 
tions with those of railroads and other 
public utility corporations interested in 
advancing the causes of the south in the 
general field of advertising. Col. Lea 
areeet that the appropriation that the 

N. P. A. might independently make for 
nahn would be too small to be 
effective and he thought that merging the 
effort and the advertisink would give 
larger results. He was supported in this 
view by Victor H. Hanson, publisher of 
Birmingham News, by W. T. Anderson of 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and _ others. 
J. S. Parks of Fort Smith ( Ark.) Times- 
Record, vigorously opposed the plan 6n 





Delegates and guests of Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association photographed on steps of Edgewater Gulf Hotel. 


the ethical ground that the newspaper 
should not go into a 1 with railroads 
and other public utilities which covet the 
favor of the press and are open to criti- 
cism for their public service. Mr. Hanson 
replied that he could not see why news- 
papers should not work with the great 
corporations of their states and region 
to advance the common welfare and de- 
clared that a joint advertising campaign 
would have no bearing on the right of 
the press to hold public service corpora- 
tions to a performance of their duties or 
in any way interfere with editorial free- 
dom. At this juncture Major Stahlman 
entered a protest aganst the plan, speak- 
ing for 20 minutes, at first so low that he 
could not be heard across the room but 
finally regaining his voice and shouting 
in old-time battling form. He denounced 
the plan as leading to a weakening of 
newspaper independence. He protested 
against entangling alliances with business 
and entered some specific complaints 
against certain utility corporations, main- 
ly on the ground of alleged abnormal 
profits from the public purse. Both 
Major Stahlman and Mr. Parks urged the 
attention of the conference to the fact 
that newspapers had only recently been 


embarrassed by revelations before the 
Federal Trade Commission concerning 
the activities of press agents for the 


so-called power trust. 


“We have had enough of that sort of 
business to last us for a life-time, I should 
thjnk,” shouted Major Stahlman. Col. 
Lea replied that there was no analogy 
between power-trust publicity placed by 
press agents and an advertising campaign 
for the South in which the newspapers 
would share with public service corpora- 
tions the costs of a campaign calculated 
to benefit all. Col. Lea explained that he 
had no comprehensive, detailed plan and 
that his resolution was not seeking an 
appropriation. What he wanted was 
recognition of the principle that the news- 
papers might advertise co-operatively 
with other interests. J. H. Clarkson of 
Houston Post Dispatch, who had at first 
opposed the plan, agreed to the principle. 
The convention voted by approximately 
three to one in favor of the motion and 
the plan was left for a committee to 
work out, the purpose being to ascertain 
if corporations would co-operate and what 
advertising agents would suggest in the 
way of promotional material. The plan 
will come before the next meeting in con- 
crete form. Col. Lea asserted that it 
might be possible 
to collect a joint 
fund running up 
to $500,000. 

James B. Nevin, 
editor of Atlanta 
Georgian, led the 
editorial debate, 
Marcellus E. 
Foster, the sched- 
uled leader, hav- 
ing been detained 
at Houston. Some 
of the testimony 
adduced was as 
follows: Profes- 
sional sporting 
news is often 
overplayed but 
professional sports 
are in public de- 
mand and are re- 
sponsible for 
building up many 
newspapers. 

Various means 
of handling free 
publicity were 
discussed. Speak- 
ers called this the 
big leak in the 
newspaper busi- 
ness and all were 
in favor of con- 
trolling it insofar 


























Mrs. W. C. Johnson, Chattanooga; Mrs. A. D. Grant, Atlanta, and Miss Yo- 


as is possible. It was brought out 
that Macon Telegraph in publishing such 
materia! as hand-outs for automobiles and 
radio, indeed all commercial free publicity, 
labels each article “advertising” for the 
protection of readers. By some it was 
held that free publicity is a matter for the 
publisher to decide, in that only he can 
give away the advertising commodity, 
and in some offices all free publicity is 
held pending decision by the publisher. It 
was revealed that the postmaster of New 
Orleans demands that all free commercial 
publicity be marked as advertising for 
weighing purposes and that a recent ap- 
peal to the Third Postmaster General up- 
held this view. This is said to be the 
only city where, the postmaster has taken 
this action. THere were various opinions 
concerning what are fair proportions of 
news and advertising in a newspaper, but 
the opinion prevailed that advertising 
should never crowd out interests reason- 
ably demanded by the reading public. A 
topic which brought a laugh was whether 
reporters should be better paid than ad- 
vertising solicitors, Col. Ewing remarking 
that “advertising solicitors must give their 
cigars away to customers, while reporters 
go about collecting free cigars.” But the 
question was not answered. Editors ex- 
pressed appreciation of journalism stu- 
dents as good-cubs. It was agreed that 
so-called news offered by public utilities 
should be investigated before publica- 
tion. Many interesting methods were 
suggested for determining when a 
feature has gorie dead. Editors and pub- 
lishers, working through circulation de- 
partments, frequently test feature values 
by sending questionnaires to selected lists 
of readers, or by publishing them. It was 
conceded that the judgment of readers is 
usually sound. Opinion was divided on 
the subject whether a managing editor 
should be a good mixer and joiner in his 
city, some holding that club memberships 
and close contacts with public characters 
invited applications for special favors, 
while others said that the managing editor 
who knows his city and people is most 
efficient. Plans were offered for the 
elimination of the time-worn idea that 
there is natural conflict between editorial 
and business office employes. Some sug- 
gested frequent joint staff meetings. 
Others close working harmony among up- 
stairs and downstairs executives. Local 
news was said by some to be the best in- 
terest a newspaper may cover. It was 
not the opinion of the convention that 
features are becoming excessive in num- 
ber and less desirable in quality. 

The topical discussion on business office 
——- was led by J. H. Clarkson of 

ouston (Tex.) Post-Dispatch and it 
was brought out that member newspapers 
appreciate the value of a system of book- 
keeping which enables a comparison on a 
percentage basis of the costs of the several 
departments of the newspaper and there 





lande Gwin, Atlanta, guests at S.N.P.A. Convention. 


was much testimony concerning various 
systems in use. It was generally con- 
ceded that such records must be made 
daily, not weekly, to be of value. Walter 
Johnson briefly described a system in use 
in his office and expressed willingness to 
furnish it in detail to the membership at a 
later date. The question was asked 








Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for June 


ing is controiled a newspaper is on safe 
ground, it was contended. To perfect 
rural and suburban route distribution pub- 
lishers testified concerning the use of 
motor cars over long distances, to carry 
bundles and drop subscribers’ papers in 
mail boxes, also the employment of bus 
lines, even bread wagons that cover in- 
accessible routes, and all other forms of 
public transportation, but whereas the cost 
was usually high the publishers contended 
that the service to the trading center 
justified it. There was general condem- 
nation of waste in free complimentary 
copies. One new effective stunt to attract 
carrier boys was the awarding of police 
dogs as prizes. On the question whether 
circulation solicitors should be paid 
salaries or commission, both were favored. 

H. Galt Braxton, of Kinston (N. C.) 
Free Press, led the advertising discussion. 
The publishers found that numerous im- 
portant city, county and state records are 
never reviewed by the tax-paying public 
because there is an inadequate system of 
legal advertising. In answer to a ques- 
tion it was stated that national linage is 
holding fairly well in the South. In in- 
stances, national advertisers are asking 
for net rates. Complaint was heard that 
requests for co-operation are becoming 
unreasonable. Publishers deprecated the 
common practise of paying too much at- 
tention to linage volume and too little to 
the amount counted in volume which is 
unpaid, especially in the classified depart- 
ment. Regarding errors in prices of 
articles in advertising, the general rule 
was to either make good the merchants’ 
actual loss or stop loss by giving the 
merchant a notice to be posted in the store 
that the error was made by the paper. 





The only two women attending all S.N.P.A. business sessions wére Miss Marion 


Smith, business manager Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, and Mrs. 


F. T. Raiford, 


Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal. 


whether chain stores are taking cash dis 
counts. The rule among membership 
newspapers seemed to be that when chain 
store advertising came from an agency 
no discount was allowed to the store, but 
when it came from the local store directly 
discounts were allowed. Discussing radio 
as a profitable auxiliary one publisher 
who operates a 1,000 watt, local station 
said that for years it had been unprofit- 
able, costing as high as $40,000 per annum, 
merely charged to good-will account, but 
that it now pays its way, due to the fact 
that the paper is charging for broadcast 
anouncements, even charging air time for 
churches that broadcast sermons. An- 
other publisher spoke of joint use of a 
commercial radio station in his city where 
the paper gave publicity in exchange for 
the use made of the instrument. He said 
that following this the paper had gained 
radio advertising rapidly. There was no 
discussion of print paper prices. The 
publishers said they were making good 
use of the air mails. 

P. T. Anderson, Macon Telegraph, \ed 
the circulation discussion and interest 
centered on the question whether circula- 
tion rates were too low. There were 
many advocates of the higher retail rate 
and Col. Ewing cited Hearst and Scripps- 
Howard as having demonstrated that the 
public will es fair price for attractive 
newspapers. hen a newspaper is get- 
ting fair rates from readers and advertis- 


The usual arguments were heard on the 
question whether flat or sliding rates were 
best for a newspaper. Several publishers 
said they paid up to 15 per cent as selling 
cost for local advertising. Both commis- 
sion and salary were used to compensate 
salesmen and by some bonuses for con- 
spicuously good work were considered ad- 
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vantageous. Special editions were both 
favored and discouraged in the discus- 
sions. Southern newspapers extensively 
refusing “home work” classified business 
or any advertisement which requires a 
cash deposit for samples, work of 
materials. 

In the mechanical department discus- 
sion, led by F. C. Withers of the Columbig 
(S. C.) State, it was testified that in the 
membership the page cost for composition 
ranges from $5.60 to in excess of $15, 
The low rate has been established on a 
four-edition evening paper where wonder- 
ful economies followed the introduction 
of piece work system. Testimony was 
that typographical scales have advanced 
in 7% years an average of $2.50 per day, 
while cost of living has decreased. The 
reinstatement clause in labor contracts 
was denounced as pernicious in that it 
demands that all discharged union em- 
ployes’ cases must be heard by the union 
and a newspaper may be forced to carry 
a discharged employe for months while 
his reinstatement case is appealed to 
higher jurisdictions in the international 
union. Members said that printing tele- 
graph machines gave good service, but it 
was suggested that as they meant a reduc- 
tion in transmission expense the press 
service should make rate concessions to 
newspapers. 

S. N. P. A. counsel reviewed the 
status of the Federal Trade Commission 
suit. Last year the attempt to settle the 
case was not successful and it is now 
dragging its way through its 4th year, 
with the whole personnel of the commis- 
sion changed or is about to change, and 
with a review of the proceeding now run- 
ning into 20,000 pages. It was contended 
that on the oral testimony the case was 
easily won and that on the exhibits it was 
a question of interprétation. The end of 
the protracted litigation is by no means in 
sight, it was stated, but the opinion was 
expressed that it was incredible that the 
commision would find against the asocia- 
tion on the facts, the truth being that 
whereas S. N. P. A. had a rule which 
gave exclusive rights to recognized 
agencies, nevertheless the practise had 
always been to take advertising and pay 
commissions to others than recognized 
agencies. 

The convention attracted a large crowd 
and the sessions were held in the huge 
parlors of a new hotel on the shore of 
the Gulf, where the trade winds were 
ever gently blowing and the sun hot at 
midday, but never during the week uncom- 


fortable. Biloxi has asked for the 1929 
convention, along with Chattanooga, 
Lexington, Radium Springs, Asheville 


and other cities, but the Board of Direc- 
tors will make the decision at the winter 
meeting. 

All agreed that the entertainment fea- 
tures, put on by New Orleans publishers, 
were the most lavish in the history of the 
association and the three days were a 
round of scheduled events that kept the 
delegates on the trot. Among the pleasur- 
able excitements were air rides in three 
planes brought here for the purpose, a 
moonlight steamer excursion on the Gulf 

(Continued on page 45) 





Walter C. Johnson,-treasurer of the S.N.P.A. L. K. Nicholson, editor and 


general manager New Orleans Times 


Picayune, and Cranston Williams, sec- 


tary and manager of the S.N.P.A. 
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Major E. B. Stahlman, Nashville 
Banner, veteran Southern publisher 


A group of women attending the convention, with several children in the party, includes Mrs. A. D, Grant of Atlanta, h h 1 : 
Miss Yolande Gwin of Atlanta, Mrs. R. C. Jarreau of Alexandria, Mrs. C. P. Manship, of Atlanta, Mrs. Walter C. John- per ve chai te ¢ oe = 8 
son; Mrs. L. C. Brown and Miss Marion Brown of St. Petersburg, Fla., Mrs. Robert Ewing, New Orleans, Miss Frances pagum ers ae Rage a b ay genet 4 
Peace. Greenville, N. C., Miss Lucibel Johnson and Master Walter C. Johnson. participated im the debates and cac 
morning took a swim in the pool. 























R. B. Page, Wilmington (N. C.) Star, A. H. Chapman, Bradenton (Fla.) Her- 
ald, J. S. Parks, Fort Smith (Ark.) Times Record and R. W. Page, president 
of Columbus (Ga.) Ledger, Wilmington Star and Bradenton Herald. 


R. F. Hudson, Montgomery Advertiser, Walter C. Johnson, Chattanooga News, 
H. Galt Braxton. Kinston (N. C.) Free Préss and John A. Park, Raleigh 
Times. 
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Officers and directors of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association at the annual convention, at the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., last week. They are. front row, left to right: J. S, Parks, Fort Smith Times-Record; L. K. 
Nicholson, New Orleans Times Picayune; Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, chairman of the postal commit- 
tee: Maior E. B. Stahlman, Nashville Banner, dean of the as sociation; Colonel Robert Ewing, New Orleans States, presi- 











A. H. Chapman, Bradenton (Fila.) dent; Walter C. Johnson, Chattanooga News, treasurer. Back row: John A. Brice, Atlanta Journal; J. G. Stahiman, 
Herald, with the president's trophy Nashville Banner: J. H. Skewes, Meridian Star; A. E. Clarkson, Houston Post-Dispatch; John A. Park, Raleigh Times, 
he won for his low net score in the chairman of the board; B. H. Peace, Greenville News; Victor H. Hanson, Birmingham News; Cranston Williams, Chat- 


annual S. N. P. A. golf tournament. tanooga, secretary-manager. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROPAGANDA FLOODING 
CLEVELAND SCHOOLS DAILIES REVEAL 





Scores of “Literary” Productions, Booklets, “Romances” Of- 
fered to Pupils by Utilities and Corporations—School 
Board Orders a Complete Listing Made 





By J. H. WEBB 


(THE amazing extent to which indus- 

tries of the country are using the 
public schools for propaganda purposes 
has been revealed in Cleveland by the 
Clevelaud Plain Dealer, the News and 
the Press in recent articles. 

The flood of “literary” articles in the 
form of booklets, pamphlets, essays, 
“romances” sent to the schools by public 
utilities, manufacturers of nationally ad- 
vertised products, steamship companies 
and other corporations was an eyeopener 
to members of the board of education, 
R. G. Jones, city school superintendent, 
and the public. 

Superintendent Jones submitted some 
data on the propaganda flood to the 
board of education, but was instructed by 
the board to list, tabulate and index 
every piece of publicity matter. 

A corps of board clerks is now 
“digging up,” listing and indexing stacks 
of booklets, pamphlets, leaflets and other 
reading matter collected at board head- 
quarters. 

Printed matter advertising food, ap- 
parel, soaps, timepieces, rubber, leather, 
steel, bananas, writing paper, sugar, lead 
pencils, glass, flour, and what not has 
been returned from the schoc!s. 

This probe is a sequel to the nation- 
wide investigation by the federal authori- 
ties into the propaganda power plants and 
public utility concerns have been spread- 
ing in several states through the medium 
of newspapers and the schools, and has 
caused much comment in Cleveland. F. 
M. Williams, president of the Cleveland 
board of education, however, character- 
izes the matter as a “tempest in a tea 
pot.” : 3 
. N*értheless, the board seems de- 
termined to investigate and drive from 
the schools all propaganda for private 
or public firms and at the same time 
eliminate the mass of “literary material” 
which has been distributed by manufac- 
turers. 

Much of the material appears in “story 
form,” readable, it is true, but propa- 
ganda, nevertheless, because all of the 
“stories” exploit some nationally known 
and advertised product. 

“The Story of Steel” is told by an able 
author for the United States Steel 
Corporation, while the “Story of Sugar” 
is given by the American Sugar Refining 
Company. The Lamport and Holt Lines 
tell pupils the “Story of South America.” 

The United Fruit Company supplies 
“The Story of the Banana,” while “The 
Story of the Lead Pencil” comes from 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
and “The Story of Glass” is a literary 
product by the Illinois Glass Company. 

The Washburn-Crosby Company re- 
lates “The Story of Flour,” and “Rubber 
+A Wonder Story” is from the U. S. 
Rubber Comnany, the Johns-Mandeville 
Company “The Story of Asbestos.” 

There are also several “romances.” 
“The Romance of Coffee” comes from 
the Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, while 
“The Romance and History of Time” is 
given in two volumes by the Elgin Watch 
Company. Cheney Brothers dwell on 
“The Story of Silk” and Johnson and 
Johnson dwell merely on “Cotton.” 

There is also a “Battle With Bugs,” 
fought in a literary style by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, and the 
Postum Company spins a 


“Hidden Treasure.” The American 


Corn Products Company features a story — 


entitled “The Story of a Grain of Corn.” 
“The Story of Rayon” is laid bare by 
the Viscose Company, Cleveland. The 
United Fruit Company. which exploits 
the banana in one publication, has an- 
other entitled “Following the Conquerors 
Through the Caribbean.” 

“How Paper is Made” is told by the 
Whiting Paper Company and the Ameri- 





tale about ; 


can Leather Producers have a little 
volume on “Nothing Takes the Place of 
Leather.” “Tea, How It Grows and 
Where It Grows” is told by Chase and 
Sandborn. The American Steel and 
Wire Cempany is on the publication job 
with “Making Steel and Wire.” The 
Procter and Gamble Company's soap is 
also exploited. 

Following is a list of some of the 
companies which are sending this “liter- 
ary material” to the schools: 

Electrical League, Cunard & Anchor 
Steamship Lines, Quaker Oats Co, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Cleanliness Institute, Union 
Trust Co., Clover Meadow Co., Telling- 
Belle Vernon Co., Colgate & Co., Koly- 
nos Co., Palmolive Co., Cutex Co., Life- 
buoy Soap Co., Cream of Wheat Co., 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., Swift & 
Co., Procter & Gamble, Cleveland Rail- 
way Co., National Dairy Council. 

Blue Valley Butter, Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, Great Northern Railway, 
Prudential Insurance Co., Northwestern 
Yeast Co., Amoskeag Co., Kellogg Co., 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, American Wool- 
en Co., Pond’s Extract Co., Walter M. 
Lowney Co., American Writing Paper 
Co., California Olive Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

Pillsbury Co., Pepsodent Co., Armour 
& Co., Beech Nut Co., Baker’s Cocoa, 
Royal Baking Powder Co., California 
Fruit Growers, Hershey Chocolate Co. 


SPONSORS AIR TOUR 


“Good News,” the Fairchild monoplane 
owned by the Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune-Capital acted as pilot plane 
for the first Iowa good will air tour, 
which ended at Des Moincs Saturday, 
June 16. Harlan S. Miller, feature 
writer, and George Yates, Register 
cameraman and president of the Lowa 
Aeronautical Association, were among 
the passengers. Stories obtained through 
use of the plane are indicated in the two 
papers by a half column cut showing the 
plane and the lettering “R. & T. Plane 
‘Good News’ Used to Get This Story.” 
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“CONVERSED” FOR 22 YEARS; 
MEET FOR FIRST TIME 


Two telegraph operators who 
had talked to each other 
practically every day for 22 years 
shook hands in Columbia, S. C., 
recently for the first time when 
Charles E. Wister, of Charlotte, 


met William G. Rowlette, of 
Columbia. 
Both are with the Associated 


Press and are operators on the 
trunk Morse line between Wash- 
ington and Atlanta. Since 1906, 
one operator has received and sent 
messages from the desk at Char- 
lotte through or to the other at 
Columbia and vice versa until 
each knew the cther’s first name, 
his history and many of his idio- 
syncrasies, but neither had ever 
seen the other. 

During off moments, so the 
story goes, the two men sometimes 
did even more than just send mes- 
sages, and engaged in “wire 
fights” but no referee was listen- 


ing in to declare a winner. 











ISSUES STATE SECTION 


New York American Devotes 10-Page 
Supplement to West Virginia 


A 10-page section devoted to the state 
of West Virginia was published by the 
New York American, Sunday, June 24, 
carrying 13,000 lines of paid advertising 
at the regular metropolitan rate. It was 
issued under the direction of M. Milton 
Nachman, manager of the American’s 
Pureau of State Promotion. 

The Bureau of State Protnotion was 
established for the American by Mr. 
Nachman who joined the paper last 
February after 6 years as advertising 
manager of the Clarksburg (W. Va.) 
Telegraph. Special sections on other 
states are planned. 

The West Virginia section carried ad- 
yertisements from industrial concerns 
and chambers of commerce in Bluefield, 
Clarksburg, Fairmont, Huntington, Wheel- 
ing, Williamson, Parkersburg. 


OPENS DALLAS OFFICE 


The John Budd Company, newspaper 
representatives, have opened a new office 
in Dallas, Tex., with James A. Crouse, 
formerly associated with the advertising 
department of the Dallas News and 
Journal, in charge. 








NAMED MOST POPULAR DELEGATE 

















Lloyd Spencer of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer photographed with the six girl 

employes of the Honolulu Advertiser, who nominated him as the most popular 

man at the recent Pacific Coast Ad Clubs meeting. The girls (left to right) 

are: Paula Elderts, Frances McIntyre, Gladys Mattson, Kathleen Perry, Alice 
Cowart and Kaui Wilcex. 
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BONFILS FORTUNE NOW 
DOWN TO $100,000 


Publisher Testifies in Libel Action That 
Creation of Foundation Stripped 
Personal Holdings from $10,- 
000,000 to Lower Figure 


The personal fortune of Fred G. Bon- 
fils, publisher of the Denver Post has 
been reduced from $10,000,000 to $100,- 
000 by the creation of the Fred G. Bon- 
fils Foundation last January, the pub 
lisher testified in the libel suit of Clarence 
J. Morley, former governor of Colorado, 
against the Post, last week. Morley is 
suing for $117,000 because of attacks 
made by the Post on his pardon and 
parole record. 

“I suppose I’ve got left maybe $100,- 
000,” Bonfils said, under cross-examina- 
tion. “The rest has been given to the 
Bonfils Foundation, just as the wealth of 
Mr. Tammen was given to the Children’s 
Hospital in Denver.” Harry Tammen 
was a late partner of Bonfils’. 

The publisher testified that he owned 
only two per cent of the stock of the 
Post but retained control of it through 
the Boma Investment Company, of which 
he is president. This company owns 47 
per cent of the stock and Mr. Bonfils’ 
brother, Tom,.owns two per cent. Mrs. 
H. H. Tammen owns 25 per cent and 
the Children’s Hospital 24 per cent. 

Other testimony disclosed that the 
Post is valued at about $2,000,000 and 
makes a yearly profit of $400,000 to 
$500,000. ; 

The Bonfils Foundation for education 
and medical research is pledged to offer 
$250,000 each for cures for cancer and 
tuberculosis. 


“EXTRAS” ARE PASSING 





Press Associations Report Little In- 
terest in Special Service 
“Extras” are riding the way of the 

old time horse-car into oblivion. 

Evidences in support of this assertion 
are common these days in headquarters 
offices of the great press associations in 
New York, but were particularly appar- 
ent during this month of political con- 
ventions. Cut and dried as both the Re- 
publican and Democratic pow-wows were, 
the same events four years ago would 
have called for some newspaper extras, 
while eight, 12 and 16 years ago, the 
newspapers were scrambling to be first 
on the street with convention develop- 
ments, press association men said this 
week. This year press services which 
formerly received numerous offers for 
special services during convention periods, 
had an easy time of it. Thorough cover- 
age was given to proceedings, but flash 
news, calling for stop press, and an extra 
was conspicuously absent. 

In 1920 when Democrats met at Sam 
Francisco and wire agencies battled three 
hours’ difference in time, there was de- 
mand enough from newspaper editors to: 
keep the coast wires open four to six 
hours overtime. Newspaper men wanted 
to be prepared to issue an extra should 
anything important break after they had 
shut shops down for the day. There was 
no corresponding interest in Houston and 
Kansas City. 

Radio, it was the consensus of several 
press association men, was taking the 
place of extra editions. 

One service reported that during state 
primaries the few newspapers that 
wished to be covered overtime wanted 
results for bulletin, radio announcement, 
or personal information rather than for 
the publication of extras. 


APPOINTED AUTOMOBILE EDITOR 


Gus U. Klemme, of the automotive ad- 
vertising staff of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, has been appointed automobile 
editor of that paper, to succeed James 
Higgs, who has been appointed director 
of public relations of the Wabash Rail- 
way Company. Norman Higgs continues 
in charge of The 49th State Tour Club, 
the Globe-Democrat’s touring organiza- 
tion. 
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Editor 


LEROY HAMMAN, of K. L. 
Hatmman Advertising, Inc., of Oak- 
ted, Cal., was elected ‘president of the 
Pacific Adwer- 
ime Chibs As- 
ecation at the 
goup’s twenty- 
ith 


con- 
yention in 
Honolulu early 
this month. Mr. 
Hamman in ad- 
dition to operat- 
ing his own 
agency is presi- 
dent of the Lesan 
Advert i sing 
Agencies. Inc, 
operating the H. 
E. Lesan Ad- 
yertising Agency 
Chicago, and the Lesan-Carr Adver- 
tising Agency of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
He attended the convention as a mem- 
ber of the Oakland Advertising Club. 

Howard McKay, Los Angeles; Fred 
Kerman, San Francisco; Lloyd Spencer, 
Seattle; Raymond P. Kelley, Spokane; 
and Grover Rebetisch, of Portland, were 
named vice-presidents. : 
George Furniss, retiring president of 
the Oakland Advertising Club, was 
elected secretary-treasurer, succeeding pp 
G. Jeffrey of Los Angeles. Mrs. Jo- 
sephine C. Weiss of Los Angeles was 
elected vice-president at large, represent- 
ing women’s activities in P. A. C. 
Delegates to the convention were wel- 
comed to the city by Hon. W. R. Far- 
rington, Governor of the Territory, and 
the convention got under way Sunday, 
June 10, with an inspirational meeting 
held under the wide-spreading trees of 
the territorial capitol, once a_ royal 
palace. 

On Monday, June 11, the business ses- 
sion of the convention opened preceded 
by a luncheon given on the spacious and 
lofty roof garden of the Young Hotel 
by the Honolulu Ad Club, with the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin furnishing an 
entertainment program. Hundreds of 
varieties of Hawaii’s most characteristic 
flower, the beautiful hibiscus, were 
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stattéred over the long tables, made up 
into garlands or leis and twined with 
green vines around posts. Other gor- 
geous flowers, flags and brilliant paper 
streamers added to the festive aspect. 
Hawaii's finest singers and native dan- 
cers were on the program. The ushers 
were members of the Star-Bulletin Boy 
Scout troop, composed of seven races. 
Most of them were Star-Bulletin car- 
riers; the others employed in various 
branches of the newspaper. 

On June 12 a luncheon was given by 
the Honolulu Advertiser and on June 
13 by the Honolulu Nippu Jiji, a Jap- 
anese language newspaper. 

Governor and Mrs. Farrington enter- 
tained at a reception at Washington 
Place, the official residence of the Gover- 
nor, on Monday afternoon and in the 
evening there was a colorful Hawaiian 
pageant with more singing and dancing 
given at the Capitol grounds as a feature 
of “Kamehameha Day.” Kamehameha I 
was a great Island conqueror of a 
hundred years ago, who first brought 
all of the islands under one dominion. 

At a dinner meeting of the presidents 
of the various clubs a proposal for the 
creation of an American Advertising 
Association was made which will be the 
American unit, it is hoped, in a world 
advertising organization. To carry out 
this plan would mean a modification or 
rather an expansion of the idea of the 
International Advertising Association, it 
was stated. The American Advertising 
Association would cover a_ territory 
comprising the United States and Can- 
ada and, it is hoped, be accompanied by 
a similar advertising association of Brit- 
ain, of France, of Germany, of other 
European countries; of the Orient, per- 
haps by separate countries such as Japan 
and China; and of Australsia, including 
Australia and New Zealand. 

This plan, which had already been 
discussed at great length and accepted 
in principle by a number of advertising 
leaders present was outlined at the 
presidents’ meeting by Don Francisco, 


vice-president and Pacific Coast man- 
ager of Lord & Thomas and Logan. 

The chief theme of the convention was 
“Pan-Pacific Marketing.” 

The business sessions of the conven- 
tion were held in the auditorium of the 
new Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. 
Luncheons were held on the roof garden 
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More Than 500 Present at 25th Annual Convention in Honolulu June 10-13—Local Dailies Enter- 
tained Delegates—New Advertising Association Discussed 


Hawaii. Douglas Young, head of an 
advertising agency in Kobe, Japan, was 
present with Mrs. Young; C. D. Pater- 
son, manager of Gordon & Gotch, adver- 
tising agents of Sydney, Australia, also 
attended with his family. 

At this convention A, Carman Smith, 
of Los Angeles, laid down the gavel as 
president of the P. A. C A. Mr. 
Smith was pressed into service when 
Harold Stonier of Los Angeles, elected 
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Marshall N. Dana, immediate past-president of the P. A.C. A. is welcomed with 


flowers to Honolulu. Left to right: 


Raymond C. Brown, general chairman, 


Honolulu convention committee; Henriette Bertelmann, of Honolulu, placing 
a lei around Mr. Dana’s neck; Mrs. Frances McIntyre, of Honolulu; George 
Bustard, chairman of reception committee. 


of the Young Hotel and dinner at the 
Royal Hawaiian Moana. 

The registration was of 
which about half was from of 


about 500 
outside 
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at Portland last year, resigned to join 
an Eastern firm. 

Several past presidents of the P. A. C. 
A. and other prominent men in the ad- 
vertising world were present including 
Don Gilman, of San Francisco, manager 
of the Pacific division of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc.; Don Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast manager of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan; Harry S. Carroll 
of Los Angeles; Fred Kerman of San 
Francisco; Marshall N. Dana of Port- 
land, who was president of the P. A. C. 
A. last year; Paul Armstrong, assistant 
general manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, of Angeles ; 
Irving R. Fisher, advertising manager 
of the Los Angeles Times; Herman 
Nater, newly elected president of the 
Los Angeles Advertising Club; Ray- 
mond P. Kelley, of Spokane; Lioyd 
Spencer of Seattle; George A. Furniss, 
Oakland; H. Q. Hawes, vice-president 
and manager of H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Frederick E. 
Keast, San Francisco. 

The Honolulu Advertiser sponsored 
the second day’s luncheon. Every enter- 
tainer was a bona fide employe of the 
newspaper. An orchestra, men’s double 
quartet and a girls’ sextette provided the 
music. 

Then the six Advertiser girls went 
among the tables and after much delib- 
eration selected Gerald J. O’Gara, of 
the San Francisco Advertising Club, and 
golf editor of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, as the handsomest man. This was 
an impromptu feature. 

The girls then looked about them and 
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President A. Carmen Smith and a group of California delegates are welcomed on the liner City of Honolulu. 
Brown, general chairman, convention committee; Mrs. 
Don Gilman, Jr.; Donald Francisco, Jr.; Mrs. Don Francisco; Mrs. Harry S. Carroll, Los Angeles; Mrs. A. Carman 
Smith; President A. Carman Smith; Paul S. Armstrong and Mrs. Armstrong; Mrs. Irving R. Smith; Sherwood Arm- 
strong; Irving R. Smith; Monona Graham; and J. G. Jeffery, all of Los Angeles. 


in. 


Left to 


Don E. Gilman, San Francisco; 


Seated on the ship’s rail: Don E. 


picked Lloyd Spencer, of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, as the most popular 
man. 

The Star-Bulletin issued a special 12- 
page “Convention Tab” which was dis- 
tributed to delegates at the opening 
luncheon Monday, June 11. 
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SPECIAL TRAIN CARRIES OCHS’ PARTY 
TO CHATTANOOGA FOR CELEBRATION 





Friends Accompany Noted N. 
Ceremonies—Many Societies 


Y. Publisher to Anniversary 
Honor Times’ 


Owner by Resolutions 





A FLOOD of resolutions congratulat- 

ing Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
Chattanooga Times and New York 
Times on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into journalism in Chattanooga 
preceded -the celebration by the ctiy of 
Chattanooga, June 30-July 2, in honor- 
ing the newspaper builder. 

Among them were tributes from the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the British Institute of Journal- 
ists, the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, the New York Southern 
Society, the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City, the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, and the Tennessee 
Society in New York. 

“The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in convention assembled,” 
reads the resolution proposed by Howard 
Davis of the New York Herald Tribune 
at the meeting April 25, “offers its con- 
gratulations ~ Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, upon the 
approaching fiftieth anniversary of his 
distinguished career as a newspaper pub- 
lisher. His success, while maintaining 
the highest standards, is an inspiration 
and example to newspaper publishers 
everywhere. We authorize the president 
to appoint a committee representing this 
association to attend the celebration 
ceremonies at Chattanooga, July 1. 1928.” 

The resolution of the British Institute 
of Journalists was as follows: 

On behalf of the Council of the In- 
stitute of Journalists we beg to offer you 
the greetings and sincere congratulations 
of the journalists of Great Britain on 
your wonderful achievement in journal- 
ism covering a period of 50 years. 

“Your beneficent work on behalf of 
humanity, your strenuous efforts to im- 
prove journalism in all its phases, are 
fully appreciated among the newspaper 
makers of the British Empire and, since 
we represent every class of newspaper 
direction, from proprietorial to repor- 
torial, we feel that we have a deep and 
abiding interest in your career and your 
welfare.—R. D. Blumenfeld, president; 
H. A. Tailor, chairman, executive com- 
mittee; R. Whatting, secretary. 

The New York Southern Society ap- 
pointed George Foster Peabody to repre- 
sent the society at the celebration in 
Chattanooga. 

The Chattanooga Times ran a special 
train from New York Friday evening 
carrying Mr. Ochs and his party, which 
was due in Chaitanooga at 8:20 p. m. 
Saturday, June 30. 

Upon the arrival of the guests from 
New York they were to be met at the 
station by the committee on arrangements 
as a reception committee welcoming them 
into Chattanooga and immediately taken 
to the new Lookout Mountain Hotel in 
automobiles. 

Sunday morning guests will visit the 
points of interest on Lookout Mountain 
or attend Church services. A lunch at 
Fairyland Club on top of Lookout Moun- 
tain will be held at 1 p. m. 

After lunch the party will be taken in 
automobiles for a drive down the moun- 
tain and through the city to the Tennes- 
see River at the foot of Market Street, 
for a boat ride on the river. Supper 
will be served on the boat. 

On Monday the guests will reach the 
city hall at Chattanooga at 10 a. m. when 
Mayor Bass will confer upon Mr. Ochs 
the title of Citizen Emeritus and present 
him with a gold key to the city. After 
the ceremonies at the city hall the guests 
will motor to the top of Signal Moun- 
tain, where lunch will be served between 
12:30 and 1 p. m. 

After the luncheon, the party will 
motor down the mountain and proceed 
to the Chattanooga Golf & untry 
Club after which the party will motor 
over Missionary Ridge to Chickamauga 
National Park. 


After the review the party will return 
to their hotel by way of the Hooker 
Road in time to prepare for the banquet 
which the city is tendering to Mr. Ochs. 
Some time after midnight the guests will 
be taken to the special train leaving be- 
fore 5 a. m. to arrive in New York, 
Wednesday, July 4, at 7 a. m. 


The following organizations will be 
represented : 
City of New York—Grover. A. 


Whalen, representing Mayor James J. 
Walker, and Julius Miller, president of 
the Borough of Manhattan. 

The Associated Press—Col. Robert 
Ewing, New Orleans States; E. Lansing 
Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Clark 
Howell, Atlanta Constitution; Frederick 
I. Thompson, Mobile (Ala.) Register; 
and E. H. Baker, president, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Carnegie Foundation—Robert A. 
Franks, New York City. 

Southern Society of New York— 
George Foster Peabody, New York. 

American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation—C. B. Blethen, Seattle Daily 
Times; E. P. Adler, Davenport (Ia.) 
Daily Times and Victor F. Ridder, 
Staats-Herold Corporation, New York. 

Publishers Association of New York 
City—Fred A. Walker, Sun; Howard 
Davis, Herald Tribune, and Raymond 
Gunnison, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Advertising Club of New York—Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, president, New York. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York—Darwin P. Kingsley, ex- 
president of Chamber of Commerce of 
State of New York and president New 
York Life Insurance Company. 

Merchants Association of New York 
Robert Adamson, vice-president Bank of 
the United States. 

Temple Emanu-El—Ludwig Vogel- 
stein, vice chairman Board of Trustees, 
and Rabbi Nathan Krass. 

Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions—Dr. Julian Morgenstern, Cincin- 
nati, Olito. 

The New York Times—Dr. John H. 
Finley, Louis Wiley, Charles M. Graves, 
S. P. Williamson, Willis Bright, Theo- 
dore D. Palmer and Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger. 

Among others from New York who 
will be present are the Hon. David F. 
Houston, former secretary of the treas- 
ury and president Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
the Hon. Charles R. Crane, Samuel 
Untermyer, United States District At- 
torney Charles H. Tuttle, Colonel C. B. 
Hodges, Commandant West Point Mili- 
tary Academy; Dr. J. Bentley Squier, 
Dr. Joseph Collins, Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, 
Tames W. Brown, Epitor & PuBLISHER, 
Ralph H. Graves of Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., George B. David of David Advertis- 
ing Agency and George W. and John B. 
Oakes, and F. J. Sensenbrenner of 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., Kap- 
uskasing, Ont. 

The following ladies are accompany- 
ing the New York party: 

Mrs. Houston, Mrs. Kingsley, Mrs. 
Franks. Mrs. Squier, Mrs. Sulzberger, 


Mrs. Ralph Graves. Mrs. Williamson, 
Mrs. Dergstrom, Mrs. Gilbert, Mrs. 
Charles M. Graves, Mrs. Waite, Mrs. 
David, Mrs. Bright. Mrs. David, Mrs. 


Tuttle, Mrs. Lang, Miss Wiley and Miss 
Squier. 


COVERING N. Y. SHIP NEWS 


The Christian Science Monitor of Bos- 
ton is now covering the ship news as- 
signment in New York regularly with 
Clarence Rigdon, who has covered the 
assignment for various publications since 
1919, as correspondent. Membership in 
the New York Ship News Reporters As- 
sociation was issued to the Monitor the 
Middle of June. 


Fourth Estate for 


INLAND PRESIDENT MARRIES 


John H. Harrison and Lucile Brian 
Gilmore Wed in Chicago 
Lucile Brian Gilmore, for the past 
seven years Chicago representative of 
Epitor & PuBLisHER, and former Texas 














Lucite Brian GILMoreE 


Joun H. Harrison 


newspaper woman, became the bride of 
John H. Harrison, publisher of the Dan- 
ville (Ill.) Commercial-News and presi- 
dent of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion, Saturday evening, June 23, at St. 


James Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Chicago. 
The ceremony was performed by 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, a life long 
friend of Mr. Harrison, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. King Beach, pastor of St. James 
church. Two nieces, Helen Elizabeth 
Abney and Genevieve Abney of Brown- 
wood, Tex., attended the bride. The 
ceremony was followed by a dinner and 
reception at the Windermere East for 
relatives and close friends of the couple. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison will be at home 
after July 10 at the Wolford hotel in 
Danville. They plan to leave on a Medi- 
terranean cruise some time in the fall. 


BIG VICTORY PUSHED 
BY CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Daily’s Attorneys Seek Court Decision 
Ordering Defendants to Pay 
Interest on $1,700,000 
Graft Money 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Cuicaco, June 28.—Attorneys for the 
Chicago Tribune in its victorious suit 
to force Mayor Thompson and nine other 
city officials to return more than $1,700,- 
000 to the taxpayers of Chicago, went 
before Judge Hugo M. Friend of the 
Circuit Court, June 28, to ask that the 
defendants be made to pay interest on 
the money wrongfully paid out of the 
city treasury. Granting of the appeal 
would bring the total amount of the 
judgment against the defendants to more 
than $2,000,000. A hearing was to be 
held Friday, June 29, on the lawyers 
petition. 

Howard Ellis, one of the attorneys 
for the Tribune, explained the steps to 
be taken by the daily to see that the 
money is paid back to the city treasury. 
The defendants he said, can get a stay 
only by filling bond if they plan to ap- 
peal to the court decision. The bond 
required would be in excess of the 
amount of the judgment in order to al- 
low for courts. If an appeal to a high- 
er court should be made and lost, the 
Tribune would collect the amount of the 
judgment out of the bond. To date no 
steps have been taken for an appeal, 
although Mayor Thompson and George 
F. Harding, County Treasurer, have de- 
clared their intention to appeal. 

If no appeal is made the Tribune at- 
torneys will get a writ of execution in 
order to collect. Such a writ would 
empower the Sheriff to sell property of 
the defendants, if necessary, in order to 
collect the money. 

Tribune attorneys were of the opinion 
that no appeal would be made, chiefly 
because of the difficulty of offering col- 
lateral for a bond as large as that which 
would be required in this case. Wey- 
mouth Kirkland, Mr. Ellis, and William 
Wilson prosecuted the case. 
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FOREIGN DELEGATES 
TO L.A. A. ARRIVE 


French Representatives Here —— Ger. 
mans Coming Sunday — British 
Delegation Landing in Canada 
for Detroit Meet 


Continental delegates to the annual 
convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association’ to be held in Detroit 
July 8-12 began arriving this week. 

Dr. Marcel Knecht, general secretary 
of the Franco-American Committee of 
the French Press and secretary of the 
Paris Matin, Leon Renier, Jr., managing 
director of Agence Havas, Andre La- 
font, Rouen Journal, and A. Kaminker, 
representing Etienne Damour, president 
of the Continental Advertising Associa- 
tion, arrived in New York June 26 to 
represent French publishing and adver- 
tising interests. 

A score of German delegates are due 
to reach this country either Sunday or 
Monday and on Tuesday, July 3, French 
and German advertising men will sit 
down to lunch together as guests of the 
officers and directors of the Advertising 
Club of New York. H. H. Charles, of 
the Charles Advertising Service, is 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
foreign visitors. 

Germans arriving will include Max 
Reisebrodt, first chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of German Advertising Men, 
director of advertising of the Deutsche 
Reichspost; Richard Prost, second 
chairman of the Association of German 
Advertising Men, and director of the 
Frankfurt Stadte-Reklame; Fritz Boeh- 
ner, director and owner of the Bochner 
Reklame-Film, Gesellschaft, Dresden; 
Herr Anders, owner of one of the lead- 
ing firms of German tea packers, H. A. 
J. Schultz, Hamburg Offset printing 
Company; Herr Ritscher, advertising 
manager of the North German Lloyd, 
Bremen; Dr. A. Kaegbein, advertising 
manager of the literary department of 
the Hamburg American Line; Julius 
Domizlaff, advertising manager of the 
Reemsta A. G., cigarette manufacturer 
of Hamburg-Altona; Miss Grete Gross, 
advertising manager of the Montblanc- 
Fountain Pen Company, Hamburg; 
Herr Prager, advertising manager of the 
Vogel Publishing Company; Poessneck; 
Hans Gammersbach, advertising man- 
ager of the Duesseldorfer Nachrichten, 
Duesseldorf. 

Dr. Andrea de Pollitzer de Peollgen- 
ghi, Trieste; Bruno Grunewald, Brinit- 
zer; Karl, Heimburg, Bremen; Herr 
Andreasen, owner of the firm of And- 
reasen & Lachmann, lithographers, Copen- 
hagen; Ernst Schmidt, advertising man- 
ager of Gebr. Stollwerch, A. G., Coog, 
Cologne; Paul Eckert, advertising man- 
ager of the Annual Review of German 
Work, Dresden; and Fritz Fischer, of 
I. G. Farben-Industrie, largest dye 
makers in the world, Ludwigshafen on 
the Rhein. 

The British delegates are arriving in 
Canada and will go direct from Mon- 
treal to Detroit, visiting New York 
after the convention. In the British 
party will be F. W. Didgie, represent- 
ing the London Daily Express, Sunday 
Express, and Evening Standard; Ray- 
mond S. Hayes, of the South Wales & 
Midland Iron Foundry and Engineering 
Works; W. Grantham Robinson, Wil- 
lings Advertising Service, London; 
Commander H. S. H. Ellis, chairman of 
the Publicity Club of London, and 
leader of the British delegation; J. 
Henry Grime, vice-president Manches- 
ter Publicity Association, and assistant 
manager Manchester Bill Posting Com- 
pany; R. S. Sligh, proprietor of the 
Farmer & Stockbreeder; J. Heritage 
Peters, managing director Heritage 
Peter Advertising Service, Coventry. 


JOINING UNIVERSITY STAFF 
ys A. Brandt, city editor of the Tulsa 
( kla.) Tribune, will become editor of 
publications at the University of Okla- 
homa, assuming his duties Sept. 1. 
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NEWSPAPERS MUST ECONOMIZE, MANAGER SAYS 


g. F. Lawrence, General Manager of Star League of Indiana, Urges Press Against 


A REGIME of economy by the press 
must be the natural outcome of 

esent business conditions, according to 
Ee jamin F. Lawrence, general manager 
of the Star League of Indiana, who this 
week highly commended Epitor & Pus- 
usHeR’s editorial advice published June 
23 that now was a propitious time to take 
stock and eliminate unnecessary publish- 
ing expenses. 

Mr. Lawrence was interviewed in New 
York where he spent a short time before 
jeaving with Mrs. Lawrence on the S.S. 
Paris to be abroad until Aug. 10. Last 
year he established a revenue record for 
the Star League, which consists of the 
Indianapolis Star, Muncie Star, and 
Terre Haute Star, and Mr. Lawrence 
was eager to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor in a summer tour of the Continent. 
But he belongs to an increasing school 
of newspaper managerial thought which 
recognizes that one prosperous year does 
not guarantee that it will be followed by 
many others. 

“With all due respect for Mr. Hoover 
and with no question of politics in mind, 
the newspapers of the country must 
‘Hooverize’ this year, if they don’t want 
to go down to defeat in red ink,” Mr. 
Lawrence declared, ‘Most of all edi- 
tors and circulation managers must 
realize this need for Hooverizing. 

“What we should have now are better 
edited newspapers. Production of the 
great blanket newspaper makes for care- 
less editing, which permits worthless 
news to waste newsprint and readers’ 
time.” 

Mr. Lawrence said he had issued a 
general order to the three newspapers of 
the Star League to tighten up the paper 
by condensation of news and elimination 
of all unnecessary expense. 

“Publishers sometimes say they can’t 
redtice overhead,” he continued. “They 
can, if they use their heads, and don’t let 
strong competition sweep them off their 
feet. 

“Most publishers, however, are full of 
conceit. They want a large newspaper, 
believing they can fool their readers by 
size rather than content. 

“Of all the money wasted by news- 
papers recently, the most foolishly spent 
was that used to send enormous forces to 
the national political conventions. With 
the news associations amply staffed at 
Kansas City and Houston there was no 
need for the newspapers to send local and 
Washington correspondents to those 
cities. 

“I suppose nearly every paper in the 
country published the text of Senator 
Fess’ speech, but I don’t believe it was 
read all the way through by five per 
cent of the circulation. Boxed high 
spots of such a speech tell the story far 
better than column after column of 
wordage. The radio lecturer finds it 
hard to keep his audience interested for 
longer than five minutes at a time. We 
editors should take a lesson from him. 

“The trouble is that judgment is not 
used in the selection of news. Careless 
editing is costly. We are all printing 
too many trivialities. Perhaps we think 
we are Podunk publishers, or in a class 
with those extremely few metropolitan 
papers, like the New York Times, which 
can afford to be media of record. 

Of course, the biggest slash should be 
in publicity. We have been too good to 
the press agents. 

“But nearly every story can be cut 
50 per cent or even 75 per cent and main- 
tain every bit of its news interest. It 
was Horace Greeley who aptly said that 
any fool could write a column article, 
but that it took a genius to write a 
column article in two sticks. Without 
any trouble at all, most of our news- 
papers could cut out a lot of flub and 
blah and it wou.dn’t be missed at all. 
The great high class newspapers are 
tending in this direction. 





“100 Per Cent Service With No Frills’? His Motto 





By PHILIP SCHUYLER 
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Cornelius F. Kelly, president of the Kelly-Smith Company, discussing ways 
and means of keeping down expenses with B. T. Lawrence, general manager 
of the Star League of Indiana. 


“With radio, automobile, and moving 
pictures the modern man and woman is 
no longer interested in repetitious detail. 
Condense the story and you give it more 
life. It is seen and read by more people. 

“The Associated Press, International 
News Service, and United Press are 
furnishing papers with voluminous re- 
ports. They are supplying news editors 
with a greater choice than ever before. 
The order in my offices is that if a story 
can't be cut it should be entirely re- 
written in order to conserve space.” 

Mr. Lawrence declared that his views 
on news condensation did not constitute 
any threat on editorial salaries. It re- 
quires better men to write well briefly, 
he said. But he argued that local news- 
paper men, particularly sports and poli- 
tical writers, should get over the notion 
that it is a perquisite for them to attend 
national events. 

“Soon sports writers all over the coun- 
try will be clamoring to attend the 
heavyweight championship fight and the 
world series,’ Mr. Lawrence continued. 
“They would be performing much more 
valuable services for their papers if they 
were promoting a ‘world series’ in their 
own back yard and staging some local 
fight championship. The national events 
will all be well covered by highly paid 
syndicate experts. In one instance, I 
figured it cost $500 to send a man to 
cover one of these affairs and kept him 
at home, using the $500 to increase 
salaries on the editorial pay roll.” 

Mr. Lawrence also contended that 
newspapers should tone down their “mad 
rush for circulation.” 

“These circulation battles do nothing 
better than consume newsprint,” he said 
“Many of us are over-newspapering our 
towns, leaving us nothing to do but put 
over a drastic cut in overhead or in- 
creese advertising rates 

“There are those publishers who are 
printing extras on every possible pre- 
text in order to swell their circulation 
totals. They are printing 40-page papers, 
where 32 would do They are not 
rendering a service, but are deceiving 
their readers and advertisers, by bal- 
looning circulation in order to increase 
their rates. 

“On the Star League our motto is 
‘One Hundred Per Cent Service With- 
out Frills.” We strive to get out a 
small compact paper with due regard 
to advertising position, insuring users of 
our space the greatest possible chance 
of producing results. 


“Admittedly, there is no such thing as 
a perfect newspaper; but we can come a 
lot nearer to perfection than we are 
today. - In blue-penciling news matter, 
we must not forget also to keep the 
rotten apple out of the advertising 
basket. In the desire to increase linage, 
publishers have quite frequently blinked 
at advertising copy which should have 
been rejected. There has been plenty of 
work for the National Better Business 
Bureaus to do.” 

As far as circulation rates are con- 
cerned, it was Mr. Lawrence's opinion 
that despite the spotty newsprint mar- 
ket, some of the increased cost of news- 
paper production should be passed on to 
readers. He declared he thought there 
would never come a day when five cent 
papers would be the rule, but where 
publishers are disposing of their papers 
by bargain weekly rates, they should de- 
mand something nearer to the equivalent 
of three cents a copy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lawrence reported 
on a “burst of optimism” which he said 
was now apparent in Indiana. 

“Business is on the up-grade in In- 
diana,” he said. “Indianapolis not only 
has obtained a large number of new 
small factories this year, but also good 
weather and returns have made the 
manufacturers optimistic. 

“Terre Haute, despite the fact that it 
has faced a coal shut-down for the last 
two years, is in better shape today than 
it ever was. The miners out of the 
mines have turned to truck farming and 
other lines of work, and are doing well. 

“Muncie is a very bright spot in the 
state industrially. In August a new 
battery works of the General Motors 
Corporation will be going full blast. 
Montgomery-Ward and Sears-Roebuck 
are entering the city. The former, 
within a month, will open a semi-depart- 
ment store and the latter will open an 


automobile accessory plant. All the 
foundries in Muncie are working full 
time. 

Mr. Lawrence is particularly well 
equipped, friends who know him well 


say, to meet situations such as the pres- 


ent state of business have and will 
create. He is a graduate of the country 
publishing school, with metropolitan 


training in editorial departments of the 
Portland Oregonian, where he was re- 
porter and news editor. He joined the 
staff of the Indianapolis Star as news 
editor and was made managing editor in 
1911 and business manager in 1915. 


Extravagance — 


MACFADDEN COMMUTES BY AIR 


Publisher, at Democratic Convention 
Flies Daily in Own Plane 


Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of the 
New York Evening Graphic and the 
Macfadden Publications, commuted be- 
tween the Hotel Galvez at Galveston and 
his headquarters at the Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Tex., during the Democratic 
national convention, in his own airplane, 
which he purchased from Air Associates, 
June 9. Mr. Macfadden flew to the 
Republican convention at Kansas City 
and returned to New York in the plane. 
He had intended to fly to Houston, but, 
instead, traveled to that city in the 
private car of Tex Rickard, boxing pro- 


moter. He will fly back from the con- 
vention city. Mr. Macfadden’s regular 
pilot, E. G. Bahl, did not accompany 


him on the convention trips, but his plane 
was flown by Lt. E. L. Eubask, an army 
flier on furlough. The publisher is 
taking flying lessons, himself, and is re- 
ported to be making excellent progress. 


ADOPTS AWARD SYSTEM 


Gardner Agency Gives Medals to Em- 
ployes for Long Terms of Service 
The Gardner Advertising Company, 
New York, has adopted a system of 
medal awards for employes who spend 
five, 10, 15, 20 or more years in the com- 
pany’s employ. The medal is in the form 
ot an hour glass of rose gold with a 
Roman numeral in silver to designate the 
number of years of service in units of 

five, 

_At a recent gathering of the organiza- 
tion, 17 medals were presented by 
Herbert S. Gardner, president of the 
agency. Twenty-year medals went to 
Mr. Gardner and E. A. W. Schulenberg, 
head of the rate and media department, 
who began his service with Gardner as 
an office boy. 

Two 10-year and 13 5-year medals 
were given and several more of the. later 
will be awarded during the present year. 


RETURNS FROM SIAM 


Andrew A, Freeman, for the past two 
years editor of the Daily Mail of Bang- 
kok, Siam, returned to New York last 
week. Mr. Freeman said that the Siam- 
ese are an intelligent and progressive race 
and are making great advances in air 
transport. 


$400,000 MALT APPROPRIATION 


Puritan Company Selling 3,000,000 
Cans a Month 


An appropriation of $400,000 for news- 
paper advertising has been set aside by the 
Puritan Malt Extract Company for 1928, 
a big increase over last year’s investment 
in daily paper space. 

Puritan is claiming to be the biggest 
seller among more than 2,500 brands of 
malt on the market, It is said to be 
selling 3,000,000 cans a month. 

Newspaper copy placed by this con- 
cern ranges from full pages in color to 
eighth of a page in black and white. 
Advertising officials consider that the 
business placed with newspapers has 
helped the company obtain distribution 
and create consumer demand. 


Plan $1,000,000 Campaign 

The Association of American Nursery- 
men at Denver by a vote of members has 
decided to conduct a four-year advertis- 
ing campaign, and will attempt to raise a 
$1,000,000 fund for the purpose. The L. 
W. Ramsey Company, Davenport, Ia., 
agency which has been conducting a sur- 
vey for the past year was given the con- 
tract. 
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Romances of American Journalism 


Stories of Success Won by Leaders of the Press 


A 17-YEAR-OLD printer’s devil dared 
to dream of becoming an editor. 
A fiery-eyed young man of 21 set 
his typewriter rumbling against popular 
prejudice, as he began a 19-year-long 
crusade for libertarianism. The dreamer 
and the doer merged in Grover Cleveland 
Hall, editor of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser, whose vigor and fearlessness 
were recently rewarded with the Pulitzer 
editorial prize for 1927. 

His editorials on “gangism, flogging, 
racial and religious intolerance in Ala- 
bama” had aroused the people of the 
state, even before winning the Pulitzer 
prize. Public opinion was grimly silent 
before the intimidation of the Ku Klux 
Klan, when Grover Hall’s keynote edi- 
torial was unfurled over astonished 
breakfast tables. 

The Advertiser demanded investiga- 
tions and indictments. These articles, 
burning with the need for justice, gave 
law enforcement otfticers a new impetus; 
gave Alabamians more resolute convic- 
tions and gave the Klan peremptory 
notice that the actions of the lawless 
elements within it would not be tolerated. 

A flogging in North Alabama, which 
instigated the Advertiser’s campaign, re- 
ceived glaring publicity. Other victims, 
suddenly emboldened, began faltering 
stories of floggings administered months 
previously which they had feared to 
confess. Not one flogging has sneaked 
across Alabama’s new sense of security 
after the campaign, instituted by the Ad- 
vertiser and participated in by news- 
papers then associated with it, the Bir- 
mingham News and Birmingham Age- 
Herald. The final flutter of thousands 
of white robes was a silent tribute to 
Grover Hall’s editorial effectiveness. 

He dared everything to express his 
convictions. Anonymous messages in- 
vited him menacingly to temper his 
phrases. The circulation of the Adver- 
tiser was threatened. After a mayoralty 
campaign in Montgomery, in which the 
Klan was clearly an issue, Senator Tom 
Heflin toured the state, pledging mass 
meetings to boycott the Advertiser. 
Grover Hall merely thickened the fling- 
ing of word-darts against the “invisible 
empire.” 

Mr. Hali's editorial swivel chair has 
never been smugly comfortable. It has 
always rocked with controversy for its 
owner must attack every form of in- 
tolerance. In 1923 Mr. Hall vehemently 
protested that law should not “cramp the 
style of science,” when the anti-evolution 
bill was before the Alabama legislature. 
His fight was renewed in 1927 when the 
same bil! was again introduced but did 
not pass beyond committee. It is his 
boast that no daily paper in Alabama 
advocated that law. 

“Always when an issue arises, the 
question with the Advertiser’s publisher, 
Frank P. Glass, is not: “Will we take 
a stand?’ but rather, ‘Which side are 
we on?’” Mr. Hall declared, his blue- 
grey eyes glinting with the remembered 
fire of intense word-battles. 

He revealed the reason for his edi- 
torial earnestness and sincerity when he 
said: “I came to the Advertiser at 22, 
when I was young enough to acquire the 
paper’s point of view, so now when 
write my personal convictions, I find that 
instinctively I express the paper’s policy, 
without ever having been burdened by 
restraint. 

“T have never had to sit much in edi- 
torial conferences. The associate editor 
and I write what we wish, often without 
the other’s knowledge. And sometimes 
an editorial has to be ‘killed’ in proof, 
because we write about the same sub- 
ject on the same day. I don’t believe in 
weighting down a writer with rules. 
Give his individuality free play—within 
reason, of course!” His voice, which 
can thunder on a typewriter, flowed with 
quiet enthusiasm in conversation. 








By LUCIA M. GIDDENS 
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Seymour Marcus 


Grover Cleveland Hall 


“My mood, at the time I sit down at 
my desk, determines what I shall write 
and whether it will be one line or a 
column and a half. Humor, informative 
articles, comment on oddities in the news 
—all have a right to appear on the edi- 
torial page. I think any idea worth 
being a news article is worthy of an edi- 
torial.” 

As Mr. Hall spoke, his penetrating 
eyes darted keen glances. Only the 
clusters of laughter-lines, flickering in 
and out, betrayed the rollicking sense of 
humor, which mellows his most rigorous 
editorials. Crouching in a deep chair, in 
repose, Mr. Hall nevertheless seemed to 
be tensely alert in every muscle. Even 
his crisp blue tie had an air of alertness, 
with its exclamatory black figures. Over 
his right shoulder, behind his twinkling 
face loomed the blankly staring dome of 
the state capitol. For years its bland 
clock-face has been watching with grave 
surprise the energetic outbursts of that 
twinkling face. 

“In my opinion newspapers are more 
accurate and better-written than ever 
before. Because they are more prosper- 
ous, they can afford better salaries, 
which in turn draw more talent,” he con- 
tinued. 

“The weakness of papers is their fear 
—not of Main Street or of Wall Street 


but of Brown’s Crossroads. Many of 
them are afraid to offend the public. 
They do not seem to know this: that 
people may hate a paper but if they 
respect it, they will continue to read it. 

“The Advertiser was threatened with 
a boycott during the Klan fight. Of 
course we carried full accounts of Hef- 
lin’s denunciatory speeches, pleading with 
people to discontinue the paper. But 
now our circulation is the greatest in 
the paper’s 100-year history!” He 
placidly puffed a cigar, momentarily 
serene in the triumph of his ideals and 
those of a long line of distinguished 
predecessors on the Advertiser. 

“There would be even greater free- 
dom of the press, if all editors only 
realized that. they lose less than they 
gain by stating honest convictions. 

“Newspapers, as a general rule, are 
more public-spirited and less prejudiced 
than ever before. We hear that the in- 
fluence of newspapers on public opinion 
is waning. If that is true—why? In 
the days of ‘personal journalism’ the edi- 
tor used his paper for private glory or as 
a political weapon—often presenting only 
one side of a question and in some cases 
debasing the news. Inevitably people 
who read that one paper were influenced. 
But today the average person, reading 
more widely, is so well-informed that 


he can make up his own mind—perhaps 
contrarily to the very papers he reads 
regularly !” 

This man, whose editorials were des- 
tined to stir Alabama, was born in 
January, 1888, in an obscure corner of 
the state. The seclusion of his birthplace 
is best revealed in one of his own say- 
ings: “There was never a Roman 
Catholic, a Harvard graduate or a foot- 
ball in Henry County as long as I was 
there.” 

The boy plodded to a country school, 
where children of varying ages were 
herded in the same room, to con over 
the same books. Mr. Hall is sure that 
he did not finish high school, but he is 
not sure just how far his education did 
extend, in those haphazard grades A 
teacher, who detected flashes of talent in 
the boy’s essays, lent him Painter’s book 
of English literature, which opened a 
new horizon beyond Henry County hills, 

When the Atlanta Constitution, the 
only message from the outside world, fell 
into the 14-year-old boy’s hands, he al- 
ways pondered over the editorials, be- 
fore he could grasp their meanings. At 
seventeen he set out upon his career, by 
jogging to Dothan, the nearest town, to 
work on his brother’s paper, the Dothan 
Daily Siftings. There in the stuffy little 
press room, he determined to be an editor 
some day. But his lofty and seemingly 
impossible dream was always being inter- 
rupted by a farmer sauntering in to pay 
his bill or a merchant asking him to set 
up an ad or a woman bringing a bit 
of village news for the personal column. 

While he was still printer’s devil in 
that shop, he began writing Dothan news 
for the Montgomery Advertiser. And 
he often reflected in secret that some day 
he would be editor of that very paper! 

In 1908 he applied at the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News for a job as tele- 
graph editor, when he had never seen a 
piece of telegraph copy. He got the job. 
And he lasted at it exactly one week. 


For some months he traveled between 
Birmingham and Bessemer, doing odd 
jobs and doing so little writing that his 
ambition seemed to be receding from his 
grasp. In January, 1909, he hurried joy- 
fully to accept five positions with the 
Selma (Ala.) Times. For $15 a week he 
acted as managing editor, covered city 
news, wrote editorials, fattened the skele- 
ton telegraph service and conducted a 
free lance column. 

“Invaluable experience !” 
sums up that hectic job. 

In February, 1910, with the Pensacola 
(Fla.) Journal he read proof most of 
the night—and pounded out editorials be- 
tween 2 a. m. and breakfast. 

In Avgust, 1910, the Advertiser sent 
for him, as if it were conspiring with 
him to make his ambition come true. 
He was associate editor from that time 
until July, 1926, when he became editor- 
in-chief. 

His work there is so satisfying, so 
engrossing that he has little time for the 
safety valve of sports or the theater. 
He drinks innumerable cups of coffee a 
day and reads innumerable pages in 
books, magazines and newspapers at 
night. Otherwise his life is as simple 
as any man’s in his neighborhood. 

When he goes home at 11 o'clock, he 
settles down in an easy chair to read 
until two. In those quiet hours he also 
composes in his mind the ideas which ap- 
pear as articles for the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun and Scribner's, and as news- 
paper editorials. His printed ideas find a 
ringing voice in the lively discussions of 
the Unity Club, a philosophic and liter- 
ary group of fourteen men, “who are 
interested in more than sports and merely 
making a living.” 

_ From day to day Grover Hall’s enthu- 
siasm for his work soars as briskly as 
if he had realized his boyhood ambition 
only yesterday. 


Mr. Hall 
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AIR COMPANIES SEE NEED FOR ADVERTISING SOON 


Enormous Growth Recorded in Plane Production and Transport; Growing Public Indifference to 
“Stunts” Seen as Indicating Public Acceptance and Stabilization of Aviation as an Industry 


eN~oT this week, or next week, but 

within a period of months the 
aviation industry will have to go into 
the newspapers. We know it and we're 
prepared for it. For a little while the 
dailies must continue to build up avia- 
tion, but they will be rewarded not only 
socially but financially for all they do 
and have done. And the reward is not 
far away.” 

A consensus of air authorities, inter- 
viewed this week for Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER expressed their views on the 
future promotion of air transport about 
as the speaker, James A. Walsh, assistant 
treasurer of the Colonial Air Transport 
Company, put it. As Mr. Walsh spoke he 
was interrupted by a phone call. One 
side of the ensuing conversation indicated 
that his company had bid successfully on 
an air mail contract, furnishing service 
from New York to Montreal. The 
planes will, when possible, carry passen- 
gers. A new service was being added 
to the complicated and complete chain 
of air routes for mail and passengers 
which is knitting up the continent. 

Perhaps the agreement of executives in 
many companies and officials of the gen- 
eral administrative side of aviation was 
not accidental. Substantially, there is 
very little about the growth of aviation 
which is accidental. The automobile, a 
growth of this generation, has furnished 
prospective captains of the air a rough 
working model for their development. 

Popularization of air travel is being 
discreetly and deliberately accomplished. 
Sixteen of the largest air transport com- 
panies in the country, including all of 
the half-dozen largest companies, re- 
cently formed the American Air Trans- 
port Association, with offices in Chicago. 
One of the first and most important 
duties of the organization is the co- 
operative promotion of air travel—estab- 
lishment of air transport as a standard 
facility in the regard of the public. 

At almost every meeting of the or- 
ganization, the problem of advertising 
has been a principal topic of discussion, 
but the view on newspaper advertising, 
thus far, has been, “Not yet.” As stated 
by Mr. Walsh, there is still work to be 
done by the front pages which cannot 
be done in the advertising columns. 

“The newspapers have given aviation 
most liberal treatment,” Mr. Walsh said. 
“They will have to continue to do it for 
a while. We are busy building our 
facilities to the point where we can rea- 
sonably appeal to the average man as a 
patron. We—speaking for the industry 
—haven’t enough airplanes designed for 
the best in passenger service; we haven't 
enough transports to go wholesale into 
the business. When we're ready we'll go 
to advertising for the customers to main- 
tain and build up the system.” 

In many enterprises “building up” may 
mean coral-like accretion of trade and 
production over years; “shortly,” an 
encouraging adverb, be tacitly re- 
ferred to the periods "al geology. This 
is not true of aviation, by the evidence 
of statistical fact. 

Aviation, whether the word means air- 
planes, passengers, miles flown, or 
passenger-miles, is growing, annually by 
arithmetical progression. In each of 
those entities it doubled in 1927 over 
1926. In each it will far more than 
double in 1928 over 1927. 

In 1926 there were a few more than 
1,000 planes made in the United States. 
In 1927 there were about 2,000. In 1928 
there will be from 5,000 to 8,000, de- 
pending not on the demand, but on how 
nearly production can meet derrand. 

There are today about 300 companies 
in the United States manufacturing air- 
planes. The figure is approximate be- 
cause birth and death rates on airplane 
“factories” are both very high. Many 
queer structures in backyard garages 
proudly boasting a sign “Acme 
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Phoenix Transatlantic and Interpolar 
Airplane Company” will never feel the 
throb of an engine. A few companies 
make a plane a year, or two planes a 
year. 

About 25 companies are making a 
plane a day or thereabout. One western 
company, manufacturing a small, popular 
plane, sent its production up to 20 planes 
a week a few days ago. Less than two 
years ago it was boasting about its 
tremendous production of one plane a 
month. 

The reason that the estimated total for 
the year is so low, compared to these 
production figures, is that the rates of 
production were not, two weeks ago, as 
high as they are today, and the esti- 
mates conservatively disregard the fact 
that they will be higher two weeks from 
now than they are today. 

An officer of the National Aeronautics 
Chamber of Commerce, who completed a 
swing around the country a few days 
ago, found unfilled orders increasing in 
virtually every large factory. He found 
one factory pushing its production up 
from month to month and remaining 60 
to 70 orders behind constantly. 

In 1927, planes flying on scheduled 
time over regular routes, totalled 4,000,- 
000 passenger-miles of service in the 
United States. Taxi-services, trips to 
order, did nearly 8,500,000 passenger- 
miles of business. Together they carried 
more than half a million passengers. 

This week, there were in regular serv- 
ice in this country planes totalling service 
of 2,039 passenger-miles daily—or at a 
rate about double last year’s—disregard- 
ing the late summer and other climatic 
influences. If the taxi business main- 
tains its proportion, 1,000,000 persons 
will fly more than 25,000,000 passenger- 
miles this year. 

These are totals in the evolution of 
air transport and aircraft, as they ap- 
proach the status of a stable, recognized 
industry. In, obtaining the views of 
various aircraft officials on the public- 
izing of their businesses, Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER encountered two specific in- 
stances of growth—on an ordinary Tues- 
day afternoon of June. 

One of these was the telephone call 
overheard in the office of a company 


operating through New England and the 
northeast. Another was in the offices of 
the National Air Transport Company— 
oné of the commanding figures of the 
new air transport business, with Boeing, 
Colonial, Robertson, and a few others. 
There the reporter was told that at its 
last directors’ meeting, National had 
voted $500,000 for the purchase of seven 
new 14-passenger planes which will be 
,operating between New York and Chi- 
cago within six months, probably. 

This company is now carrying passen- 
gers on definite schedules, in most cases 
with mails, on its routes forming a chain 
from New York to Cleveland, Chicago- 
Kansas City and Chicago-Dallas. At 
the same meeting of directors it was 
decided to begin a “limited program” 
of advertising with the increase of 
facilities, to begin about August. News- 
paper copy will be centered on the mail 
services, however. 

The feeling at National Transport on 
passenger advertising was reported as 
follows : 

“Air travel at present is prohibitive 
to the average traveller and for that rea- 
son it is not at present a good news- 
paper proposition. Perhaps in a limited 
way in a few papers like the Wall Street 
Journal or Journal of Commerce, but not 
yet in anything like the form it must 
assume in a few months when air travel 
is available, actually and economically, 
to vacationists and ordinary travellers, 

“The man who is now interested. in 
that form of transportation doesn’t read 
newspaper advertising for information 
about air lines. He finds an emergency 
and calls up an air line. 

“There’s another element for which 
nothing is to blame except the youth of 
the business. If much custom were 
stirred up by such methods as news- 
paper advertising, 90 per cent of the 
prospective travellers would be dis- 
appointed in their intentions. There 
simply aren’t the machines available now 
to do a wholesale business. Our new 
fleet is a step in making those planes 
available, and reasonably economical, but 
the manufacturers can’t perform miracles 
—there are long waiting lists at almost 
every standard airplane factory. 

“The newspapers are creating a ground- 
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The photograph shows Sir William Berry (right), owner, with his brothers 
of the London Telegraph, and many other British newspapers and periodicals, 


directing the furling of the sails of his sailing yacht “Cambria,” 
races next 
pper of the “Cambria.” 


preparing for the America Cu 
Hogarth, 


which he is 


year. With him (left) is Capt. 


work of appreciation and popular inter- 
est and belief in flying. They must wait 
for their reward until the industry, which 
is struggling heroically to grow up over 
night, catches up with its possibilities.” 
The shortage of planes, and the ex- 
treme shortage of suitable planes for 
passenger transportation, creates another 
situation which has thus far limited air 
travel. It is much more profitable to 
carry mail than to carry passengers. A 
plane which can carry two 150 pound 
men to Boston from New York for $25 
each, could carry 300 pounds of mail at 
three dollars a pound in the same space. 
As beween $50 and $900, when they can 
get the mail, the companies prefer it. 


Mail sits still, does not become air- 
sick or try to smoke cigarets and a pilot 
feels justified in driving through with 
the mail under circumstances where re- 
sponsibility for a passenger might force 
him to come down. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the air lines concentrate on 
mail service, purchase planes suited for 
mail service rather than passenger serv- 
ice, and report no space available when 
they can fill up their cabins with mail 
sacks. Even so, the American Air 
Transport Association has still before it 
for discussion the extensive advertising 
of air mail, co-operatively. 

An increasing amount of advertising 
for air transport is being done, but its 
quantity is negligible, the companies be- 
lieve, compared to what it will be when 
real passenger fleets take the air. The 
Robertson Aircraft Company, operating 
mail and taxi lines from St. Louis, has 
pioneered in this field in St. Louis. 


In Cleveland, the Thompson Aero- 
nautical Corporation has used space up 
to about 80 lines for its Tri-City tours. 
The Pan-American Airways, which 
operates regular schedules between 
Havana and Key West and has never 
had any empty seat in its planes since 
its opening last October, has been a suc- 
cessful experimenter in this field. One 
or two New York papers have carried 
small space of the Brooklyn Air Trans- 
port Company. 

Other advertisers have been Air As- 
sociates, Inc., Loening Aeronautical En- 
gineering Corporation and the few 
aviation schools which will stand for the 
investigation of conscientious newspapers. 
Almost any newspaper could put its 
aviation page on a paying basis if it 
cared to accept the copy of the fly-by- 
mail and by-night “schools” which have 
sprung up to show 
formed how to make parachute jumps off 
a two-cent stamp. 

For the air circus, Mr. Walsh of 
Colonial believes the daily newspaper 
furnishes the best and the only method 
of advertising; but this type of adver- 
tising is sporadic and local, though its 
total mounts surprisingly with the new 
method of sending out air caravans from 
town to town to take up passengers at 
five dollars or so a trip. 

One thing upon which nearly all offi- 
cials interviewed were agreed was that 
when air transport becomes a great, 
standard industry, it will come like young 
Lochinvar, out of the west. It is not 
really very advantageous to fly from New 
York to Boston. The trip by boat is 
much more agreeable for the tired busi- 
ness man and the trip by train, from 
business district to business district, is 
almost as rapid. 

But neither trains nor automobiles can 


compete with the plane for the business — 
Dallas; ° 
even from St. Louis to Kansas City. As | 


of travellers from Chicago to 


a link between cities in the farm and 
ranch districts the plane offers precious 
hours and even days of time-saving. 
Inland climatic conditions are much 
better for flying and finally, 
not unanimously but generally enter- 
tained, is that the west takes more to 
flying, account for it as you will, 
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PUBLISHERS TO BEGIN ACTIVE WAR ON 


FRAUDULENT 


ADVERTISING 





Conferences to Be Held This Summer to Define Standards of 
Practice at Suggestion of Federal Trade Commission— 
National B. B. B. to Assist 





(Special to Epttor & PUBLISHER) 


7JASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.— 
A workable plan whereby, pub- 
lishers of periodicals may eliminate 


fraudulent advertising from their pages 
is expected to result from the trade prac- 
tice’ conference to be held in New York 
City on Oct. 9 under the auspices of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

An informal conference was held at 
the Waldorf Hotel in New York City 
on June 21, at which the date and place 
of the conference was set, and tentative 
plans made. William E. Humphrey, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who has been designated to pre- 
side over the trade practice conference, 
and M. Markham Fiannery, chief of the 
Commission’s Trade Practice Conference 
Division, met with publishers and repre- 
sentatives of advertising agencies. 

Some 50 informal complaints against 
publishers of periodicals other than news- 
papers have been filed with the Com- 
mission alleging the publication of 
fraudulent advertising. The Commission 
hopes that the trade practice conference 
will make it unnecessary to prosecute any 
of these complaints. 

As Chairman Humphrey defines it, 
the purpose of the conference is “to 
invite the publishing trade to come and 
achieve decency rather than have decency 
thrust upon them.” 

Thus, instead of making one pub- 
lisher the “goat” in a prosecution to 
determine exactly the legal responsibility 
of publishers for advertising appearing in 
their pages, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission hopes to have the publishers 
themselves agree as to the practices of 
fairness and truthfulness of advertising 
which they will accept, and “clean up the 
whole business at once.” Officials at the 
Commission made it clear that their 
present move toward eliminating fraudu- 
lent advertising is largely directed to- 
ward periodicals other than newspapers, 
but it is hoped that a later conference 
of newspaper publishers may be held to 
consider the problem. 

Some newspapers have editorially ex- 
pressed the fear that this is a move of 
the Commission to make publishers 
rather than the advertisers responsible 
for the truth of advertising appearing in 
their pages. 

“If the publishers are not already re- 
sponsible under the law, nothing this 
conference can do will make them re- 
sponsible,” E. L. Culver, attorney for 
the Trade Practice Conference Division 
explained, very emphatically. 

“A trade practice conference does not 
change the law or the status of any per- 
son under the law,” Mr. Culver continued. 
“It mérely defines, in the opinion of the 
members of the trade and of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the application of the 
general laws of fair trade as applicable 
to the specific trade which is under con- 
sideration. 

“The law is very general. The prac- 
tices of each trade are different. ‘Con- 
gress left it to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—and the courts—to determine 
the application of the fair trade laws to 
each trade. We have decided that the 
best way to do this is through confer- 
ences with the trade in which the 
peculiarities of the business under dis- 
cussion can be thoroughly threshed out, 
and the practices of fair trade arrived 
at in this way. The only other way 
would be to bring a series of test cases 
against individual persons or corpora- 
tions. This is a,long and costly process, 
and unfair to the one selected as the 
‘goat.’ 

“When a trade practice conference is 
held, the trade, with the legal advice of 
the Federal Trade Commission, works 
out the principles it determines to be 


basic in fairness in that trade. It 
formulates a set of trade practices to 
which the trade agrees. These trade 
practices are then referred to the Com- 
mission, which tests them according to 
the law.” 

As to the liability of publishers for 
the truthfulness of their advertising, Mr. 
Lulver expressed the personal opinion 
that under the law the publisher is now 
liable, just as he would be liable for the 
infringement of a patent right or a copy- 
right even though some advertiser were 
really responsible for having the regis- 
tered trade-mark or the copyrighted 
material of some one else published in 
the paper. That, however, is merely his 
personal opinion, Mr. Culver explained, 
and the Commission has formulated no 
opinion on the liability of publishers for 
advertising appearing in their columns. 

“Suppose,” Mr. Culver was asked, “an 
advertiser should be barred from all the 
publications participating in this con- 
ference, and should feel that he had 
been unjustly barred. What would his 
recourse be? Suppose he should have 
the opinion that he was being boycotted 
or blacklisted? How could he find a 
remedy at law?” 

“I suppose he could bring action under 
Section 7 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act,” Mr. Culver said. “He 
could file a complaint with the Com- 
mission charging a combination in re- 
straint of trade. The Commission would 
then investigate, and he could be given a 
hearing. If he or the publishers should 
not be satisfied with the Commission’s 
decision, either of them could take the 
case to the courts. 

“It is very likely that a test may have 
to be brought after the conference adopts 
its trade practices. In many instances 
friendly suits are brought merely to test 
the application and interpretation of the 
law.” 

Answering the dissent of Commis- 
sioner Abram F. Myers, who was op- 
posed to holding this conference in which 
the publishers but not the advertisers are 
to participate, Mr. Culver said: 

“There would be no delegation of 
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authority to the publishers to interpret or 
enforce the laws for fair trade. The 
conference can make no laws. Its in- 
terpretation of the law as applied to its 
own business must be determined in the 
end by the courts. Any person who feels 
that he has been treated unjustly under 
the practices adopted has recourse to the 
Commission and the courts.” 

Mr. Culver said that the publishers 
are thoroughly in accord with the plans 
for holding the conference. 

“Most of the publishers do not want 
to publish fraudlent advertising. But 
they have practically no way to deter- 
mine what is fraudulent and what is 
not. They feel they have to accept the 
advertising their advertising agents bring 
to them. They are anxious to have some 
agreement among themselves as to what 
advertising should be accepted and what 
should be rejected,” Mr. Culver said. 

To aid publishers in formulating their 
their standards of practice conferences 
will be held this summer under the direc- 
tion of the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, Edward L. Greene, managing direc- 
tor, announced this week. The con- 
ferences will include various publishing 


groups, representative of newspapers, 
magazines, business papers and farm 
papers. Committees will be made up of 


leaders of these different groups, and it 
is hoped that by Oct. 9, standards of 
practice will have been agreed upon 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
will endorse. 


“We hope the publishers will consider 
the National Better Business Bureau 
their agency in this endeavor,” Mr. 
Greene said. “In other words, the meet- 
ings we hope to organize will amount 
to a congress of publishers among 
themselves to determine the best method 
of cleaning housing to forestall action 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 


At the Waldorf meeting, speakers in- 


cluded: Mr. Flannery, Mr. Humphrey, 
Mr. Greene, R. P. Clayberger, of the 
American Association of Advertising 


Agencies, Louis Wiley, business manager, 
and Hugh A. O'Donnell, assistant busi- 
ness manager of the New York Times. 





SHOW ADVERTISING ART 


A group of New York advertising and 
industrial artists has hung an exhibit of 
commercial designs at the Art Centre, 
New York City. Their announced inten- 
tion is to infuse beauty, original methods 
and new treatment in advertising design. 
Lectures and conferences are held each 
evening. 








PUBLISHER RETURNS FROM EUROPE 




















Mr. and Mrs. Clarence R. Lindner photographed as they returned to New York 
last week from a vacation abroad. Mr. Lindner is publisher of W. R. Hearst’s 
New York American. 
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AGENT TAKES FIRST 
PRIZE IN CONTEST 


Lee Brown, Picard, Bradner, Brown, 
Inc., New York Agency, Writes Best 
Slogan in Contest He Prepared— 
Prizes Go to Public 


Lee D. Brown, vice president of Picard, 
Bradner, Brown, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, not only prepares copy for 
advertising slogan 
contests—he wins 
them. 

For the G 
Krueger Brewing 
Company, New- 
ark, a client, Mr. 
Brown supervised 
preparation of 
copy for a slogan 
contest which 
closed June 15. 
It was a good 
“silly-season” ad- 
vertising stunt, 
and more than 
100,000 _ different 
slogans for Krueger’s Special, a_ near 
beer, were received from about 20,000 
contestants. Walter R. Mohr, advertis- 
ing manager, looked them over, and 
decided the one which he believed was 
really worth spending money on was the 
slogan Mr. Brown had tossed off him- 
self after the contest was under way. 

The winning slogan was: “Mellowed 
in Alcohol.” 

Naturally the agency wanted to keep 
the good-will of the 20,000 contestants 
who had submitted slogans. What was 
done is best exemplified by the text of 
the advertisement announcing the win- 
ners published in 16 New Jersey news- 
papers this week. It read 

“Seconp Best Kruecer SLOGAN WINS 
First Prize Awarp ! ! Best slogan sub- 
mitted by associate of Krueger Company, 
but full list of prizes is awarded to 
public. Winning slogan is: MELLowED 
In ALCoHOL.” 

Then the name of the person submit- 
ting the second best slogan and winning 
the first prize of $500 was printed, with 
the names of the second and third prize 
winners. 

The names of the 88 prize winners 
are listed, and the contest judges, who 
were Hon. A. Harry Moore, governor 





Lee D. Brown 


of New Jersey; Sen. Edward I. Ed- 
wards; Hon. John F. Howe; Uzal H. 
McCarter; and William Hoffmann. 


Mr. Brown said he writes slogans on 
the average of one a day. His agency 
is credited with the slogan “Mild as 
May” used by Marlboro cigarettes. 

Mr. Brown has been vice-president of 
Picard, Bradner, Brown, Inc., since 1923. 
He began his career on the local staff 
of the Baltimore Sun in 1911 and subse- 
quently worked for the New York Sun 
and New York Times. He went to 
Mexico with the Pershing punitive ex- 
pedition for the Times. 


TENNESSEE GROUP ELECTS 





Hugh Doak of Manchester Times 
Named President—Governors Named 


Tennessee Press Association recently 
elected Hugh Doak, of the Manchester 
(Tenn.) Times, president, and A. 
Sims, editor of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, secretary. 

The association adopted a_ resolution 
endorsing the work of Doak as pro- 
visional field secretary and as state vice- 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation. 

The following district governors were 
elected: Frank H. Lovette, Elizabeth- 
ton Star; O. A. Porter, Jefferson County 
Standard; aca. Peck, Etowah Enter- 
prise ; Edward Albright, Sumner County 
News; Jim McCord, Marshall County 
Gazette; S. O. Murphy, Springfield 
Herald; Laps D. McCord, Giles County 
Record: W. P. Williams, Paris Post 
Intelligencer, and John C. Rogers, Dyers- 
burg State Gaszctte. 
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OF 24 DAILIES ANALYZED 


News Department Costs Average of $13,000 Per Year, Advertising $5,747, Circulation $6,288 for 
Each Paper Ohio University Survey Reveals—Costs Per Page Shown 


(JOMPLETE operating figures of 24 
4 Ohio dailies in towns of less than 
60,000 population, with less complete 
figures on 11 other papers have been 
assembled by Josephine A. Lowrie, re- 
search assistant, bureau of business 
research of Ohio State University, in a 
detailed analysis of newspaper production 
costs in the June Ohio Newspaper. 

There were at the time of the analysis, 
98 papers of that class in the state, so 
that the 35 furnishing data represented 
more than one-third of the total. The 
analysis follows: 

Of these thirty-five papers, 15 had cir- 
culations of under 5,000, 7 being located 
in cities of under 7,500, 4 in cities having 
a population of between 7,500 and 15,000 
and 4 in cities of over 15,000. The 8 
papers having circulations between 5,000 
and 10,000 were located as follows: One 
in a city of under 7,500, 4 in cities be- 
tween 7,500 and 15,000, 2 in cities between 
15,000 and 30,000 and 1 in a city of over 
30,000. The one paper having a circula- 
tion of over 10,000 was located in a city 
slightly over 30,000 population. 

The newspapers co-operating in this 
study are quite representative of the 
smaller Ohio dailies and their gross in- 
comes, costs, and net profits are, there- 
fore of value to the newspaper field for 
comparative purposes. Complete and de- 
tailed reports of income and expenses 
for a year were secured from the ac- 
count books of 24 of the co-operating 
papers by a representative of the bureau. 
In order that all reports might be uni- 
form and completely comparable a de- 
tailed expense classification was adopted, 
and the figures as shown on the books 
of co-operating mewspapers were re- 
arranged according to this classification, 
which divided expense into six depart- 
ments. These departments represent the 
major operations of the newspaper, 
namely, editorial, advertising, circulation, 
mechanical, general plant, and adminis- 
tration, with subclassifications of expenses 
under each of these departments. 

After all reports had been placed upon 
a comparable basis the data for the group 
were totaled and then averaged. The 
average operating expenses in detail as 
shown in the first column of Table I, do 
not represent the cost of any particular 
paper but may be thought of as the cost 
of each newspaper if the total cost for 
the group had been equally distributed. 

The editorial and news department cost, 
on the average, approximately $13,000. 
Of this amount $8,000 was spent for the 
services of editors, correspondents, re- 
porters, etc. The remaining $5,000 
covered the cost of press association con- 
nections, supplies, telegraph, traveling, 
art, syndicate and feature services, pho- 
tographs, and cuts. 

The total cost of the advertising de- 
partments averaged $5,747 for the year. 
Of this amount, $3,794 went to the pay- 
ment of salaries of persons employed in 
soliciting and writing advertising; $936 
to the payment of commissions to special 
representatives securing foreign advertis- 
ing for the paper; $1,016, to promotion 
expenses, postage, advertising cut and 
mat service, and supplies. 

The salary and wage pavments in the 
circulation department include the cir- 
culation manager, wrapping, mailing and 
delivery employees. Some newspapers 
allow their carriers commissions which 
are deducted from the amount collected 
from the subscribers before it reaches 
the account records of the newspaper. 
The records of co-operating newspapers 
that followed this practice were adjusted 
so that the costs of delivery by carrier 
were shown. This item was included 
with the other circulation salary payments 
bringing the average salary cost for cir- 
culation to $6,288 per paper. The item 
of commissions under the circulation de- 
partment amounting to $1,209 covered 
dealers’ and agents’ commissions. . Wrap- 





pings, mailing, and delivery expenses, in- 
cluding delivery truck expense, amounted 
to $2,406 per paper. 

Salary and wage payments to persons 
employed in the mechanical department 
amounted to $17,219, on the average, for 
each paper. The paper and ink, includ- 
ing freight, cartage and storage, used in 
the production of the papers averaged 
$11,147 per paper, and power, light, heat, 
and composing room supplies averaged 
$2,643.75. 

General plant expenses average $8,- 
253.32 for each paper divided as follows: 
rent, $1,643.79; repairs and maintenance, 
$653.73; insurance, $717.47; taxes $904.- 
04; depreciation, $3,369.02; other plant 
expenses, $965.27. 

The business manager and other ad- 
ministrative employes cost on the average 
$7,428.17. Office supplies and expense 
cost $894.23 and other administrative ex- 
pense amounted to $1,467.50. 

The departmental totals were shown in 
the operating results table presented in 
the second article in this series where 
they were also stated in terms of per- 
centages of total revenues. The actual 
costs as departmental totals are shown 
again in Table I but the expense per- 
centages as shown in the second column 


Taste I 


STATEMENT OF AVERAGE OPERATING Ex- 
PENSES—By DEPARTMENTS 


(24 Ohio Daily Newepapere—Yeor 1925) 





Per Per 
Cent Cent 
of of 
Total Dep't 
Editorial and News Ex- Ex- 
partment Average pense pense 
Salaries and wages... $7,984.39 10.30 61.44 
Other editorial ex- 
ORE 55.54 cewen owe 5,011.59 6.47 38.56 
Total for department.$12,995.98 ane 77 "100. 00 
Advertising - 
Salaries and wages.. $3,794.96 4.90 66.03 
oe representa- 
te ee 935.91 1.21 16.29 
Other advertising ex- 
SORE. eidceccesess 1, 016.18 1.30 17.68 
Total for department. $5 747. 05 "7.41 "100.00 
Circulation Department 
Salaries and wages.. $6,287.82 8.11 63.49 
Commissions coe 3,000.53 1.56 12.21 
Wrapping, —* and 
delivery expense. 2,406.77 3.11 24.30 
Total for department $9,904.12 12.78 100.00 
Mechanical Department 
Salaries and wages..$17,219.62 22.22 55.33 
Paper and ink....... ,147.19 14.38 35.95 
Power, light, heat and 
composing room sup- 
~~ Sa 2,643.75 3.41 8.52 
Total for devartment.$31,010.56 40.01 100.00 
General Plant Expense 
NP eee - $1, 643.79 2.12 19.92 
Repairs and = mai 
a ae errr 653.73 84 7.92 
Insurance — fire and 
compensation ...... 717.47 .93 8.69 
Taxes—State and local 904.04 1.17 10.95 
Depreciation ........ 3,369.02 4.35 40.82 
Other plant expenses. 965.27 1.25 11.70 
Total for department $8,253.32 10.66 100.00 
Administrative Expense 
Salaries and wages.. $7,428.17 9.58 75.88 
Business office sup- 
plies and expense... 894.23 a me SS 
Other admin. expense 1,467.50 1.89 14.99 
Total for department $9, 789, 90 12.62 100.00 
Less: Apportioned to 
job printing depart 
ee iy a $194.34 6 stave 
Net exp. for depart- 
SONG Vacs ncauettses $9,595.56 12.37 
Total newspaper exp.$77,506.59 100.00 
are based upon total expense rather than 
upon total revenue. These percentages 
do not show much variation from those 
given in the previous article for, on the 
average, total expenses of the newspapers 


were 99.83 per cent of total revenue. 

The mechanical department was the 
most expensive of all, consuming slightly 
over 40 per cent of the total expense of 
producing the newspapers. No other de- 
partment was even half as costly, the 
other five ranging from 16.77 per cent 
of total cost to 7.41 per cent. 


The editorial and news department 
cost on the average 16.77 per cent of 
total expense. The circulation and ad- 
ministrative departments each cost ap- 
proximately 12.5 per cent of total*ex- 
pense. The general plant or occupancy 
expenses consumed 10.66 per cent of the 
total and the advertising department cost 
7.41 per cent. 

It should be noted here that the results 
of operating job printing departments 
have been entirely separated from the 
publishing operations of the newspapers. 
The revenues, costs, and profits as pre- 
sented in these articles represents the re- 
sults of daily newspapers as separate 
business units. 

Unit figures are always of interest 
when costs of production are being con- 
sidered. The units which are most 
naturally in the minds of newspaper 
operators are costs per issue, per sub- 
scriber, per paper and per page. 

The majority of newspapers contribut- 
ing to this study were publishing six days 
a week and averaged after making al- 
lowances for holidays, 307 issues per 
year. The cost of producing each issue 
ranged from $39.36 for the smallest 
newspaper to $558.10 for the largest 
paper. The middle or typical cost figure 
was $215.53 per issue. 

The term subscriber has been used 
throughout this discussion to indicate not 
necessarily a person who makes an an- 
nual subscription, but includes all pur- 
chasers of copies. It represents, there- 
fore, the number of copies distributed at 
each issue. The annual costs for each 
subscription ranged from $7.48 to $23.00 
with $15.82 as the typical figure. 

It is interesting to compare these 
figures with the revenue figures expressed 
in unit terms. The typical figure for 
revenue per subscriber was $15.97 of 
which only $4.57 was received from the 
subscribers themselves, the balance repre- 
senting advertising earnings per sub- 
scriber. 

Each individual paper produced during 
the year cost the typical newspaper 5.1 
cents. The highest cost per paper was 
7.3 cents while 2.4 cents per paper was 
the lowest figure reported. 

The cost of each paper is naturally 
governed somewhat by the number of 
pages it contains as wejl as by the num- 
ber of copies published. But even with 
this factor eliminated, by reducing costs 
per paper to costs per page, there is still 
a considerable variation in costs. It costs 
one paper 1.25 cents for each page printed 
during the year. At the other extreme 
was a paper spending only 0.34 cents in 
producing each page. The median or 
typical figure was 0.50 cents per page 
printed. 

Costs per page are of particular in- 
terest to the newspaper operator because 
there are many instances when the ad- 
vertising or editorial department wants 
more space and thus asks that an addi- 
tional page be added to the issue. The 
question which immediately comes to the 


Taste II 
RANGE oF Costs or INprvipvaL News- 
PAPERS EXPRESSED IN UNIT TERMS 


Cost Cost Cost 

Per Per Cost Per 

Tssue Sub- Per Page 
Published scriber Paper Printed 
High record. .$558.10 $23.00 $0.073 $0.0125 
Typical record 215.53 15.82 051 .0050 
Low record... 39.36 7.48 .024 -0034 
mind of the business manager is “How 


much will this extra page (or two pages 
in reality) cost?” The extra cost will 
arise mainly in the mechanical depart- 
ment, for there will be extra paper and 
itk, extra power and supplies to run the 
presses, and extra labor cost for setting 
the type, running the presses, etc. If the 
manager has at hand a mechanical de- 
partment cost per page he then has a 


guide to the determination of his answer. 

The complete data available from the 
24 papers made it possible to calculate 
mechanical department costs in terms of 
pages printed during the year. The high- 
est, lowest, and median or typical costs 
are shown in Table III. Since the me- 
chanical department expenses represent 


Taste III 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT CosTs 


Pace PRINTED 


Mec hanical Department 


Per 


— — oe 

Salar ies Paper Power, Total 

and and Lightand Ex- 

Wages Ink Supplies pense 

High record... .351¢ .105¢ .030¢ .486¢ 
Typical record .127 .060 013 .200 
Low record... .027 .063 .004 139 


approximately 40 per cent of the total 
cost of producing a paper the total me- 
chanical department figures as shown in 
Table III bear about this same relation- 
ship to the “Cost per page printed” 
figures given in Table II. The highest 
mechanical cost per page was approxi- 
mately 0.5 cents; the lowest was a little 
over 9.1 cent. The median or typical 
expense incident to the production of each 

page of the newspaper was a cost of 0.20 
cents in the mechanical department. 

A study of Table III shows that the 
salaries and wages of the mechanical de- 
partment account for more than half of 
the total cost for the department in pro- 
ducing each page of the paper. A glance 
back at Table I (column 3) shows that 
on the average salary costs are 55.53 per 
cent of the total mechanical department 
costs. In the four other departments 
which have salary and wage classifica- 
tions this expenditure represents over 60 
per cent of the total department expense. 
In the second column of Table I where 
wage and salary payments are stated in 
terms of percentages of total expenses 
the departmental wage costs range from 
4.90 per cent for the advertising depart- 
ment salaries to 22.22 per cent for salary 
and wage payments in the mechanical de- 
partment. On the average total wage 
and salary payments represent 55.11 per 
cent of the total cost of producing the 
newspapers. 


BUILDING PLANS FILED 


New York Daily News Plant Will Be 
36 Stories; Value $10,000,000 
Specifications of the new building to 


be constructed for the New York Daily 
News were filled with the Manhattan 
Bureau of Buildings this week. The 


building will be 36 stories high and is to 
be located in Grand Central section, on 
the northwest corner of Second Avenue 
and Forty-first street, with a frontage of 
98 feet on the avenue, 355 feet on Forty- 
first street and 99 feet on Forty-second 
street. 

Dismantling of the small buildings now 
occupying the tract will begin on the first 
of the year and it is planned to complete 
the building about May 1, 1930. The 
architects’ plans have not been completed 
beyond the stage of general specifications, 
but it is believed that the first eight to 
10 floors will be designed for the news- 
paper plant; the next two floors for 
Liberty Magazine and a suite on a suc- 
ceeding floor for the New York office of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

The building will be fireproof through- 
out. It will cost about $6,600,000, ac- 
cording to the News Syndicate Company, 
Inc., and will stand on property valued 
at about $3,000,000, making the total 
value of the property about $10,000,000. 
Joseph M. Patterson is president of the 
corporation. 

he — are John M. Howells 
and Raymond M. Hood, New York. 
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POLITICAL WRITERS MAKE 
MOST OF COLORLESS MEETING 


(Continued from page 3) 











total elapsed time of 7 hours and 15 
minutes. Similar successes were re- 
ported by Associated Press, which made 
a huge volume of pictures, and carried 
them both to St. Louis and Atlanta, and 
International which distributed via tele- 
photo and serft stills by plane as far 
north as Chicago and developed motion 
pictures in the planes enroute, and Paci- 
fic & Atlantic Photos which used tele- 
phone transmission and plane delivery to 
various cities. Here as at Kansas City 
the drawings of cartoonists were rushed 
out by plane and transmitted by tele- 
photo over the length and breadth of the 
land. Mats were also made in large 
quantities here and shipped by special 
plane and over established air routes. 

Houston rose to the sudden shock of 
having to accommodate some 20,000 
visitors, all arriving at about the same 
time, bravely and well, and despite bad 
overcrowding of the leading hotels and 
rates which seemed steep to many news- 
paper men, the newspaper crew were 
well provided for. Houston newspaper 
men set up in one of the local hotels 
a press club to make the visitors com- 
fortable. An entertainment committee 
looked out for the welfare of all mem- 
bers of the writing craft and there were 
dozens of agreeable excursions, games 
and Wild West shows, but little time 
in which to avail one’s self of hospitality. 
All of the local papers offered the city 
and the visitors excellent news service, 
in true metropolitan style. Houston 
Chronicle, Post-Dispatch and Press were 
lively contenders for the largely aug- 
mented street sales and published extras 
on all important action, with profuse 
illustration and a wealth of feature mate- 
rial contributed through various services 
and written by local staffs. 

While the weather was uncomfortably 
hot—M. E. Foster explaining that it was 
necessary to the cotton crop—the conven- 
tion hall was relatively cool and the 
nights were pleasant. Both at Houston 
and Kansas City I heard newspaper men 
discussing with some vehemence the fact 
that both of these party functions might 
jolly well have transacted their business 
in half of the time consumed, if there 
had been a will to make the business 
short and snappy. The average open 
convention sessions at Kansas City were 
of less than 4 hours duration per day and 
the average here would not be much 
more. As each day meant an expenditure 
of more than $200,000 for the press not 
to mention the stupendous expenses of 
the delegates there were those who 
thought the proceedings might have been 
tightened up and wondered if the drawn- 
out sessions were not merely calculated 
to give the towns and the caterers oppor- 
tunity to cash in like Coney Island 
concessionaires. 

It was argued by newspaper men with 
whom I talked that while there is an 
element of fairness in this, as the expense 
of putting on the convention was very 
heavy especially for Houston, neverthe- 
less the day would come when conven- 
tion methods would be reformed. 

Radio was a feature of the convention, 
second only to the newspaper function. 
The Claude Bowers keynote speech was 
held over from the noon meeting of 
Tuesday until 7 o’clock in the evening 
to accommodate the radio audience. 
Newspaper men wondered at this since it 
meant at least six wasted hours in the 
afternoon and was at the expense of 
evening papers which would have en- 
joyed breaking the story in their natural 
turn. 

Another large herd of “white seals” 
did their stuf under this big top and of 
the number at least a half-dozen will take 
as the week’s compensation for mental 
stress on sensitive systems ho less than 
$1,500 while three are known to have 
annual ‘earnings from the press approach- 
ing Convention writers miss 
the presence of Arthur Brisbane, who did 
not attend éither ‘the Kansas City or 
Houston shows, but wrote a column of 


which showed 
with the stuff 
Will Rogers, 


comment at New York 
here and tattled along 
written by eye-witnesses. 
who only chews gum while making 
public speeches, never while writing, 
laboriously did his stuff with pencil and 
we were delighted to observe that he 
did not rely upon a ghost either for ideas 
or pungent, if ungrammatical, comments. 
William Allen White, who had doubled 
in brass at Kay See, acting both as a 
member of the G. O. P. resolutions com- 
mittee and as a news writer here, had 
relative freedom and spent much of his 
time visiting friends in all parts of the 
coliseum. Mr. White said he regarded 
this convention as “more interesting but 
less important” than the Kansas City con- 
clave. H. L. Mencken’s stuff did not 
show here,. but he was a busy writer. 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Thomson, 
daughter of the late Champ Clark and 
wife of James Thomson, publisher of 
the New Orleans Item-Tribune did 
special press writing in the stand. Other 
women writers of press specials were 
Miss Elisabeth Marbury of New York 
and Emily Newell Blair, vice-chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
Will Durant, still wearing sleeve garters 
bequeathed to him by Socrates after he 
had drunk the hemlock, peered into the 
brain of the political leaders and told his 
readers what, if anything, he had found 
there. Publisher Bernarr Macfadden was 
an ambitious scribbler on the pine tables. 
The New York World crew was com- 
manded by Ralph Pulitzer and Herbert 
Bayard Swope and included a dozen or 
more specials among whom were Charlie 
Michelson, George F. Authier, H. E. C. 
Bryant, Robert Barry, Dudley Nichols 
and Mr. Bowers. Among the Southern 
newspaper men in the press stand were: 
Amon Carter and Al Shuman, of Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, Frank P. 
Glass, editor, Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 


vertiser, John Park, editor, Kaleigh 
(N. C.) Times, Luke Lea, Nashville 
(Tenn.) Tennesseean, M. B. Morton, 
managing editor, Nashville ‘Banner, 


George Morris, editor, Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, who flew here from his 
home city in five hours; Clark Howell, 
editor and publisher, Atlanta Constitution, 
James Thomson and Arthur Newmyer of 
New Orleans Item-Tribune, Charles P. 
Manship, editor, Ba’on Rouge (La.) 
Advocate and State-Times, Paul Patter- 
son and a big staff from the Baltimore 
Sun papers, which, of course, included 
the gifted iconoclast, Mencken. 

Patient “Jim” Preston who arranged 
this party for the newspapers as super- 
intendent of the Senate Press Gallery, 
promised to give Eprror & PUBLISHER a 
complete list of “those present” in time 
for this edition, but he didn’t find the 
time and who can blame him? 


But we saw in the milling throng the 
following: Robert P. Scripps and Roy 
Howard, George Parker, Courtenay 
Terrett, Ray Tucker, Ruth Finney, 
George D. Morris, M. E. Tracey, who 
was on familiar ground as Houston was 
his former home, and half-dozen more 
representatives of the Scripps Howard 
newspapers; the three “Writing Arthurs’ 
of the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Sears Henning and Mr. Crawford, asso- 
ciated in this enterprise with Parke 
Brown, James O'Donnell Bennett, West- 
brook Pegler and others. The New York 
Herald Tribune party included: Grafton 
Wilcox, Henry Cabot Lodge, Edwin S. 


McIntosh, Theo. C. Wallen, Wilbur 
Forrest, John Snure, Dennis Tilden 
Lynch and Miss Emma Bugbee. Chicago 


Daily News men included Paul R. Leach, 
H. B. Gauss and Leroy T. Vernon. 
Edwin W. Gabelman and C. Ragdale 
represented Cincinnati Enquirer. In the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger crew were 
Editor George Morris, Warren Wheaton, 
and Ray Carroll and for New York 
Evening Post were Clinton Gilbert and 
Robert Littel. 

In the St. Louis Post-Dispatch party 
were Charles G. Ross and Paul Y. Ander- 
son. Others seen were: William I. 
Grundish, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraphy 
Tay G. Hayden, Deiroit News, James B. 
Nevin, Atlanta Georgian, Willis Abbot, 
Christian. Science Monitor, James_ Mc- 
Cauliffe, James A. Haggerty, Louis 


Lacoss, Asa Hutson and Rodney Bean 
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were here for St. Louis Globe-Democrat ; 
Richard V. Oulahan headed a New York 
Times staff of at least a dozen writers, 
and a force of photographers; Roy 
Roberts and four more from Kansas City 
Star; Richard Beamish and two others 
from Philadelphia Enquirer, Charles S. 
Hayden, Nashville Banner; Charles S. 
Groves, Boston Globe; Henry Rising 
Spokane Chronicle; R. G. Calvert, Port- 
land Oregonian; W. W. Jermaine, Seattle 
Times; Ballard Dunn, Omaha Bee-News; 
Val J. Peter, Omaha Daily Tribune; 
Nelson P. Updike, Omaha Bee-News; 


Lowell Mellett, Washington News; John 
E. Nevin, Mineapolis Star; J. R. 
Nourse, Hearst newspapers; Carl D. 


Ruth, Cleveland News; and George F. 
Milton, Chattanooga News. 

Grove Patterson, Toledo Blade; Mike 
Hennessy, Boston Globe; Robert Norton, 
Boston Post; Ulric Bell, Louisville 
Courier Journal; J. Fred Essary, Balti- 
more Sun; Robert B. Armstrong, Los 
Angeles Times; Edward Gabelman, Cin- 
cmnati Enquirer; Robert Tucker, /ndian- 
apolis Times; Henry Suydam, Brooklyn 
Eagle; Chester Hope, Universal Service 
with a staff of special writers; James P. 
Hornaday, Mark Thistlethwaite and 
Curtis Hodges, /ndianapolis News; Henry 
Claus and Theo. Joslin, Boston Tran- 
script; Walker S. Buell, Col. William 
Howell, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Russell 
Kent, Birmingham News; Ernest Knorr, 
Central News; Hulbert Taft, Cincinnati 
Times-Star; Carl Palmer, Los Angeles 
Times ; Tom Wallace, editor of Louisville 
Times; Lorenzo Martin, Wright A. Pat- 
terson and E. N. Richard, Western News- 
paper Union; Charles P. Stewart, Central 
Press Association; Theodore N. Huntley, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; George Van 
Slyke. New York Sun; G. Gould Lincoln, 
Ben McKellway and Willis P. Kennedy, 
Washington Star; Robert Choate and 
Thomas Carens, Boston Herald; Robert 
L. Norton, Boston Traveler; Carl Smith, 
Portland (Ore.) Journal; Charles Robert 
Lane, Newark News; James Stewart and 
Mark Goodwin, Dallas News; Burroughs 
Matthews, Buffalo Courier-Express; Fred 
Sheasby, Milwaukee Journal; Louis 
Leavy, New York American; Walter P. 
Jones and Gladys Cunningham, Fresno 


Bee and W. Y. Morgan, Hutchinson 
(Kan.) News. 
The press association arrangements 


were ideal. Large airy, light and ground- 
floor rooms were allotted to United Press, 
Associated Press, International News 
Service and Universal News and there 
were other pleasant rooms for Consoli- 
dated Press, Central Press and other 
news and picture organizations. NEA 
Service had a regular circus outfit with 
Fred Ferguson the ringmaster. 


The A. P. forces were, in command 
of Kent Cooper, general manager and the 
personnel numbered more than 60 which 
included feature writers, picture takers, 
operators and a staff of bureau men who 
came in with the delegations. The leads 
were written by Byron Price, Kirk L. 
Simpson, Carl Brandebury, and half a 
dozen more. United Press had a straight 
news force, largely from Washington and 
New York offices, in command of Robert 
Bender and the leads were by Carl D. 
Groat, Ralph Turner, Paul R. Mallon, 
Ralph Heath, Thos. L. Stokes, Raymond 
Clapper and others. International News 
Service staff was in charge of Frank R. 
Mason, general manager, with George 
Holmes, Barry Faris, William K. Hutch- 
inson, Kenneth Clark, Roland Krebs, 
Lawrence Sullivan and others doing the 
lead stories. Chester R. Hope was in 
charge of the special writing force of 
Universal News. 

Among the newspaper folk partici- 
pating in the convention were Norman 
E. Mack, veteran publisher of Buffalo 
Times, Carter Glass, the Lynchburg pub- 
lisher, Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Messenger, Col. Robert Ewing, of New 
Orleans States, who headed the Louisiana 
delegation, George Fort Milton, editor of 
Chattanooga News who led the fight for 
a dry plank, James Thomson and A. G. 
Newmyer of New Orleans Item-Tribune, 
who made a hot scrap for Reed and 
also contested but unsuccessfully the seats 
of members. of the Louisiana delegation ; 
John Sanford Cohen, editor of Atlanta 
Journal, of the national committee and 
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of course Jessie Jones, publisher of 
Houston Chronicle, the genius of the con- 
vention insofar as its location was con- 
cerned. Gov. W. P. Hobby, publisher 
of Houston Post-Dispatch was a genial 
host to delegates and newspaper men and 
the famous “Mefo,” editor of the Scripps- 
Howard Houston Press received numer- 
ous visitors in his lighthouse atop the 
new Press plant. 


NEW SYMBOL ADOPTED 
BY NEWSPAPER GROUP 


Keystone Design Will Be Used by As- 
sociation of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives in Their Promotion 
and in Newspapers 


The International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives has an- 
nounced the adoption of a slogan for pro- 























moting newspapers as a national medium. 
The emblem reproduced herewith will be 
featured in the Interiational Advertising 
Association exposition at Detroit by the 
I. A. N. A, E. as well as by many indi- 
vidual newspapers. 

Earl H. Maloney, advertising manager 
of the Peoria (Ill.) Jowrnal-Transcript, 
and chairman of the display committee of 
the I. A. N. A. E., who originated the 
slogan, states that “the compass and flash 
were included to emphasize the quick 
action of newspapers in delivering the 
national advertisers message to every 
nook and corner of the nation.” 

The keystone design was developed by 
George M. Burbach, advertising manager 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, suggest- 
ing that newspapers should be made the 
keystone of the national advertising and 
merchandising structure. 








PLAN FLORIDA ADVERTISING 


Committee Agrees on Campaign as 
Demonstration for State Legislature 
Definite action on a proposed state- 

wide advertising fund of $200,000 will 

be taken by a state committee of the 

Florida State Chamber of Commerce at 

Daytona Beach July 2, it was decided 

at the initial meeting of the committee 

in Daytona Beach this week. 

The meeting was called by R. A. 
Thomas, general manager of the Daytona 
Beach News-Journal, chairman of the all- 
state advertising committee. 

Considerable sentiment was expressed 
at the meeting in favor of legislative 
appropriation for state-wide advertising, 
and no active opposition was expressed 
to it, but the point was stressed that the 
most effective way the business interests 
of the state can impress the legislature 
with the importance of an adequate state 
fund is to act in this direction first. The 
legislature is already appropriating ap- 
proximately $75,000 a year. 


HOPWOOD PICTURES EXHIBITED 

The late E. C. Hopwood, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, had a hobby, 
amateur photography. Recently two cre- 
ations of his skill in this direction were 
hung in the salon of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh. Amateurs from al! 
over the world strive to have their photo- 
graphs displayed in this salon. No prizes 
are awarded and only four photograrhs 
from the same source may be hung at one 
time. Mr. Hopwood took a keen delight 
in his hobby and became very proficient. 
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What are the advertisers doing ? 
In newspapers—in magazines—in farm journals ? 


MEDIA RECORDS answers that question with the record of what any advertiser, large or 
small, has done since January Ist, in any or all of 


389 daily and Sunday newspapers 
98 magazines 
85 farm journals 


What are the publishers doing ? 


MEDIA RECORDS answers that question with a complete and detailed record of the ad- 
vertising lineage of each newspaper, magazine and farm journal. 


MEDIA RECORDS are ready records—independent and standardized — understandable, 
usable and dependable records. National in scope they enjoy a nation-wide acceptance 
as the daily reference of a long list of important publishers and agency subscribers. 


MEDIA RECORDS has the detailed records of the lineage of every newspaper in the 
following cities, as well as the individual record of the space used by every advertiser 
in any of these papers since January Ist. 


Akron Fall River Newark Scranton 
Albany Flint New Bedford Seattle 
Albugerque Fort Wayne New Haven South Bend 
Atlanta Fort Worth New Orleans Spokane 
Baltimore Grand Rapids New York Ss ringfield Mass 
Birmingham Hartford N. Y. C. (Brooklyn) + pong Se 
Boston Houston Norfolk St. Paul ; 
Bridgeport Indianapolis Oakland S ‘ 
Buffalo Jacksonville Oklahoma City —— 
Canton Kansas City, Kan. Omaha Tacoma 
Chicago Kansas City, Mo Philadelphia Tampa 
Cincinnati Knoxville Pittsburgh Toledo 
Cleveland Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Trenton 
Columbus Louisville Providence Tulsa 
— a Reading Utica 

ayton ynn Richmond : 
Denver Memphis Rochester —— D. C. 
Des Moines Miami Salt Lake Wilmi y 
Detroit Milwaukee San Antonio Umington 
Duluth Minneapolis San Diego Worcester 
El Paso Nashville San Francisco Youngstown 


We welcome the opportunity to demonstrate to those publishers, who are not already 
subscribers to this service, the value of Media Records as a sales asset and business builder. 


MEDIA RECORDS 


INCORPORATED 
CHARLES E. ROCK, President WILLIAM D. NUGENT, V. P., In Charge of Sales 
245 West 55th Street, New York 
Phone—Columbus 1452 


245 W. 55th St. Pure Oil Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
NEW YORK COLUMBUS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The New York Times 


Adolph S. Ochs—President and Publisher 
Facts and Figures of The New York Times Company: 


ge IR SR art caved $27,424,829.55 
Payroll 
MP edits Cis td cdg Sobed. $154,246.98 


Number of Employes 
Editorial and News Departments.. 525 


Business Office................. 850 
Mechanical Department.......... 1,869 
I cen co Set ides csaeeti 75 

pe a ee 3,319 


Press Room Capacity 
Capacity of presses (21 sextuples 
or 17 octuples) 8-page papers 


PN 6300 0d) 0 ce's Ciceuse 2,176,000 
Rotogravure presses (12) 8-page 
papers per hour.......... 144,000 


Total 8-page papers per hour 2,320,000 


Pages Printed (The New York Times Only) 
Pages in the issues for year end- 
ed December 31, 1927 (tab- 

loid pages included)........ 26,232 
Total pages printed during 
year ended December 31, 1927 

(tabloid ‘pages included)... . 13,526,481,200 


Average number of pages in 


a Ea Se eine 46.3 
Average number of pages, Sun- 
day (tabloid pages included) . 225.6 


Amount Paid Postoffice Department 
For year ended December 31, 1927 $873,459.05 


1896 —Circulation Growth—1928 


of Copies 


“Weekday and Sunday not separated 











wonjer 


Circulation (Yearly Average) 
and Advertising Record 





CIRCULATION Paice CIRCULATION TOTAL 

YEAR Weekday Pek tay Sander ( Agete Limes) 
1896 —s-_:21, 516 x 2,227,196 
1997 (22,456) % x 2,408,247 
1898 25,726} x 2,433,193 
1899 76,260 \ 3,378,750 
1900 — 82,106 \ 3,978,620 
1901 102,472 n 4,957,205 
1902 100,738 48,354 5,501,779 
1903 101,559 46,681 5,207,964 
1904 109,770 46,991 5,228,480 
1905 116,629 54,795 5,958,322 
1906 124,267 59,511 6,033,457 
1907 133,067 || |. 71,330 6,304,298 
1908 158,692 | 86,779 5,897,332 
1909 171,653 100,278 7,194,703 
1910 178,708 113,325 7,550,650 
1911 187,018 128,085 8,130,425 
1912 220,139 158,539 8,844,866 
1913 242,624 180,143 9,327,369 
1914 270,113 231,409 9,164,927 
1915 313,391 344,015 9,682,562 
1916 331,918 377,095 11,552,496 
1917 344,585 414,202 12,509,587 
1918 352,980 486,933 13,518,255 
1919 341,559 $10,311 19,682,562 
1920 323,489 486,569 23,447,395 
1921 330,802 511,731 21,652,613 
1922 336,000 | 525,794 24,142,222 
1923 387,427 || 2c 546,497 24,101,226 
1924 351,576 | 580,745 26,283,924 
1925 352,655 | 588,699 28,200,444 
1926 361,271 610,053 29,788,828 
1927 391,497 | 666,235 29,710,606 
1928  *405,707 *700,925 





s Weekday and Sunday not separated. 
“Average for six months ended March 31, 1928. 











1912 1914 1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 


‘jer 
Average Net Paid Circulation 


Post Office Report Average 
For Six Months Endeu Daily Sunday Das 


September 30, 1926.358,350 591,425 391,465 
March 31, 1927... .375,249 653,457 414,990 
September 30, 1927.392,800 656,338 430,242 
March 31, 1928....405,707 700,925 447,651 


Millions of Lines 





Telegraph and Cable 


Number of words received daily, in- 
cluding Associated Press (average) 100,000 
Cost per week, $10,000. Cost per year .$500,000 


Advertising Lineage 
Agate lines published in 1927...... 29,710,606 
(All Advertising Censored.) 


Mail and Phone Calls Motz ,o, 
Replies to classified advertise- 


ments (average) ............ 35,000 15,000 
Telephone calls per day (average) 7,637 
Letters received per day (average) 7.000 


Amount Paid for Welfare Activities 
For year ended December 31, 1927, 
including Pensions, Sick Bene- 
fits, Restaurant, Hospital, In- 
surance, Clubrooms, Social Ser- 


MENON: anc xk & wes ess $352,000 
Real Estate 
Tax Assessment Valuation...... $5,984,500 


Paper Mill (Half Owner) 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., Kapuska- 


sing, Ontario 
Square miles of timber rights........ 4,700 
Daily capacity newsprint, tons........ 550 
Hydro-electric development, horsepower 75,000 
Private railroad, miles................ 50 
TS O% ooo s ne ee we 6 aoe $37,000,000 


Capitalization of 
The New York Times Company 


Commbaae yo ie. hose 3 $1,000,000 
(Issued as a bonus in 1896.) 

ist Preferred 8% stock.......... 4,000,000 
(Issued as dividend in 1920.) 

2d Preferred 8% stock.......... 5.000.000 
(Issued as dividend in 1924.) 

3d Preferred 8% stock.......... 6,000,000 


(Issued as dividend in 1927.) 
No bonds, mortgages or other 
forms of indebtedness. 


Total, $16,000,000 
1896— Advertising Growth—1928 
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DETROIT FREE PRESS FIELD MEET DREW 26,000 ENTRANTS 




















Looking down one of the mile long tent streets where 26,000 Detroit school boys and girls prepared for participation 


in the track meet held annually by the Detroit Free Press. 


THE fourteenth annual Belle Isle field 

meet, for the school children of De- 
troit, financed and sponsored by the De- 
troit Free Press, was held June 1 with 
more than 360 schools, 26,000 contestants, 
and 225,000 spectators participating. 

This annual track and field meet has for 
years been the largest athletic meet held 
anywhere in the world. Few athletic con- 
tests of any kind attract as large an audi- 
ence. The number of school boy and girl 
athletes who competed in this year’s event 
outnumbered the athletes entered in the 
field sports at the Olympic games, in Ant 
werp, Belgium, this summer by approxi- 
mately 20,000. The number of spectators 
exceeded those who can witness the Olym- 
pic games on one day by 175,000. 

The meet is the climax to the year’s 
athletic program of the health education 
department of the board of education. 

Only the most outstanding athletes in 
the various events were chosen to repre- 
sent their schools in the meet. During 
the spring months each school trained and 
developed its athletes and selected its 
Stars. 


On May 15 the schools submitted their 
final entry lists from which the program 
book of 112 pages was compiled. It gave 
the names of the 26,000 entrants, the 
schools they represented and the exact 
time and place at which they would com- 
pete. 

The 1,600 teams participating were di- 
vided into eight great divisions, four for 
boys and four for girls. Each division 
was divided into classes according to the 
age and weight of the contestants. Each 
athlete had sewed to his jersey an identifi- 
cation tag which represented his entrance 
credentials. 

Four hundred and twenty-one tents, set 
up in a double row nearly a mile long, 
bordered the field and provided dressing 
rooms and headquarters for the various 
schools. 

Preliminaries in all events were com- 
pleted between 10 a. m. and 12. All finals 
were staged between 2 p.m. and 4 p. m. 
Fifty-six groups competed simultaneously, 
the time for each group varying from one 
and one-half to six minutes. 

The prizes, all given by the Free Press, 


included 182 baseball gloves, 130 cameras, 
154 balls and bats, 12 flashlights, 129 
fountain pen and pencil sets, 12 pencil set 
cases, 80 silk umbrellas, 60 manicuring 
sets, over 700 gold, silver and bronze but- 
tons, 14 silver trophies, 30 gold watches 
and felt banners—a total of more than 
1,500 prizes exclusive of banners. 

When the department of health educa- 
tion of the Detroit schools arranged the 
first meet there were 800 contestants. As 
many persons were needed to act as 
judges and starters as there were entr.es 
in the first meet 14 years ago. 

The meet was handled by 800 school 
teachers and health education instructors 
who acted as starters, timers and officials, 
90 clerks, 500 Boy Scouts and 200 police. 
Together with city officials and visitors 
from other cities they were guests of the 
Free Press at a luncheon served at the 
field. T. F. West, supervisor of health 
education in the elementary schools, han- 
dled the athletic end of the meet. 

The complicated and exacting business 
details were handled by E. R. Hatton, 
circulation manager of the Free Press. 








N. B. B. B. ELECTS HART 


President of A. N. A. Named Member 
of Business Bureau’s Board 


William A. Hart, advertising manager 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., was 
elected a member of the board of the 
National Better Business Bureau, Inc., at 
a meeting of directors this week. Mr. 
Hart is president of the Association of 
National Advertisers and a member of the 
board of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

C. W. Banta, vice-president of the 
Bank of America, was elected treasurer 
ot N. B. B. B. at the same meeting. Mr. 
Banta, before coming to the Bank of 
America in New York was chairman of 
the San Francisco Better Business Bureau 
and vice-president of the Wells Fargo and 
Union Trust Company of San Francisco. 

Lewis G. Harriman, president of the 
Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples Trust 
Company, Buffalo, presented a report to 
the directors for the finance committee 
and Edward T. Hall, president of the 
National Bureau, outlined plans for the 
coming year. 


NOVEL DAMAGE SUIT 


Advertising was blamed for a novel 
suit in the New Hampshire Superior 
court at Manchester, N. H., recently in 
which the automobile firm of D. Ford 
Sullivan, Inc., was named in a $5,000 
civil action by the parents of Matty 
Skvagynski, seven years old. Settlement 
was reached out of court after the trial 





had started. It was alleged that a man 
disguised as an Indian, part an ad- 
vertising scheme of the automobile firm, 
frightened the child and then chased him 
when he started running. The lad dashed 
into the street into the path of an auto- 
mobile and received injuries which he 
alleged impaired his hearing. 


ADVERTISE CELOTEX 


Cc! 





New Building Lath Will Be Introduced 
to Public Through Newspapers 


Seventy-two Sunday newspapers from 
coast to coast will be used “for a period 
of several months at least” in placing the 
advantages of Celotex Lath, a new build- 
ing product before the public, according 
to the George Batten Corporation, adver- 
tising agents for Celotex. The length of 
the schedule will be determined by the 
response. 

This will be the largest newspaper cam- 
paign ever conducted by the company, 
and the endeavor will be to create sales 
for a somewhat technical product through 
consumer demand, rather than through an 
appeal to contractors and builders. 

Celotex Lath, according to the agents, 
combines two great advantages in one, 
“a splendid insulating material and an 
unequalled plaster base. 

“The newspapers are used to acquaint 
the public and the building factors in 
active construction areas regarding this 
new and remarkable improvement,” R. L. 
Hurst, Batten vice-president said. 


COLORADO TOUR READY 


Visit to Mesa Verde National Park to 
Feature Trip of Editors and C. of C. 


Arrangements for the Colorado Edi- 
torial Association’s tour of southwestern 
Colorado in conjunction with the secre- 
taries of Chambers of Commerce of Colo- 
rado have been completed under the di- 
rection of Fred A. Bemis, field manager 
of the association. The tourists will 
leave Denver the evening of July 19. 

The tour will take five days and will 
bring the editors and secretaries back to 
Denver on July 24. They will visit 
Alamosa, Cumbres Pass, Durango, Sil- 
verton, Ouray, Montrose, Gunnison and 
Salido. 


PHOTOGRAPHED GUN BATTLE 


Sol Davis, photographer for the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, risked his 
life to make dramatic news pictures of a 
gun battie between a detective squad and 
a gang of desperadces recently. His 
camera kept clicking amid the rattle of 
machine guns. The Herald and Examiner 
printed a full page of actual scenes of 
the fighting the morning after the battle. 


CARL SANDBURG HONORED 


Carl Sandburg, poet and staff writer 
for the Chicago Daily News, was recently 
elected a member of the Harvard chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa and then read 
the annual Phi Beta Kappa poem. 
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L. I. DAILY WINS TWO 
CIVIC CAMPAIGNS 


Rockville Centre Nassau Daily Review 
Forces Resignation of Sewer Com- 
mission and Defeats Power 
Appropriation 


1928 


Abandoning its strict policy of remain- 
ing neutral in village politics and civic 
controversies, the Nassau Daily Review, 
published at Rockville Centre, L. |., has 
successfully closed a campaign for a re- 
organization of the sewer construction 
program in Freeport, the largest incor- 
porated village on Long Island. 

When certain features of the work 
were pointed out, James E. Stiles, editor 
and publisher, launched a vigorous at- 
tack on the condition into which the 
sewer program had fallen, demanding the 
resignation of the sewer commission and 
a general house cleaning and reversal of 
all policies in regard to the project by the 
village board. 

Faced with the opposition of a mayor 
friendly to the sewer commission and a 
village board divided on the question, 
the Nassau Daily Review showed how 
an appropriation of more than $500,000 
had been squandered, lax methods em- 
ployed in protecting the legal rights of 
the village when a contracting company 
defaulted and the possibility that the 
partially completed system would not 
function because of failure to make the 
proper engineering tests as the work pro- 
ceeded. 

When the village board refused to take 
any action on the matter, the Daily Re- 
view proposed that a special investigat- 
ing committee of disinterested citizens be 
appointed to investigate and make a re- 
port. This committee was appointed de- 
spite the mayor’s opposition, and pre- 
sented a report confirming virtually every 
charge made by the paper. 

At a stormy hearing on the report, the 
entire sewer commission resigned and the 
re-organization as sponsored by the Daily 
Review is now underway. 

In the midst of its fight on the sewers, 
the Review dropped its campaign for a 
short time to investigate and defeat the 
plan of the village board to vote $225,000 
in bonds for increasing the municipal 
power plant. Contending that the bond 
issue was not necesary, the Review pre- 
sented figures on the day before the spe- 
cial election to show that the present ca- 
pacity of the plant is sufficient until such 
a time as the proposed improvements can 
be made out of the earnings of the plant 
without assessing the taxpayers for the 
work, The proposition was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated after the Review's disclo- 
sure of facts. 


BANDITS GET PAYROLL 


Take $6,736 From Cashier of San 
Antonio Light in Front of Office 


In a daring daylight hold-up the $6.73 
payroll of the San Antonio (Tex.) Light 
was snatched from B. F. Farmer, cashier 
of the paper, as he was about to enter 
the offices of the daily, June 26, by a tall, 
unmasked bandit, who made his getaway 
with two companions in a blue automobile. 
The payroll was fully covered by in- 
surance, it was announced later. 

As a result of the hold-up the Light 
and the San Antonio Evening News de- 
voted large space the following day to 
proposed steps of civic organizations and 
citizens for checking the wave of banditry 
which has been evident in San Antonio. 





320 MILE TRUCK ROUTE 


The Salt Lake City Deseret News ccele- 
brated its seventy-ninth birthday by in- 
augurating an auto truck route to St. 
George, Utah, 320 miles to the south. 
Trucks will leave Sat! Lake City at seven 
o’clock every evening, to reach St. 
George at five in the morning, 10 hours 
later. They will also serve six cities en 
route. Deliveries will also be made to 
individual homes along the route. J. R. 
Whitney is circulation manager of the 
Deseret News. 
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INTERTYPE MIXER 
Instant changes from one magazine to 
another, by means of a convenient 
finger-touch lever. The magazines do 
not move. This remarkable simplifica- 
tion saves time and helps to insure 
dependable operation. 

Simplified distribution. One distribu- 
tor box serves four magazines. No 
complications, no troubles, no delays. 
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5-point to 
full-width 36-point 
or 60-point 
extra condensed 


eparate Keyboard for Side Unit 
SAVES TIME 





When equipped with a side unit, the Inter- 
type has a separate keyboard for the side 
magazines. All characters in both main and 
side magazines are at the operator’s in- 
stant command. 
When the Intertype operator is assembling 
matrices from the main magazine, and 
needs a matrix from the side magazine, he 
presses only one keybutton. 

Besides saving time, this feature increases 
the range of the Intertype, by making it 


practical to run large lowercase matrices 
in the cap channels of a main magazine, 
with the caps in a side magazine. With the 
separate side unit keyboard, the operator 
assembles the matrices from both maga- 
zines as readily as though they were all in 
the same magazine. 

Write for ‘“Intertype Features,” ‘How to 
Select Type Faces,” and other Intertype 
literature. Or, on request, we will send our 
local representative. 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION: New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 N. Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard 
Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1220 Maple Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; London; Berlin 
Distributors throughout the world 
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Set on the Intertype in Ideal News. Century Bold Display. Intertype Modern Borders. 
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THE NEW DOUBLE JUNIOR AUTO 


is the last word in platemaking 


This equipment contains devices which are the fruit of the latest experige : 
the dry mat, so that the full value of that time-and-newsprint-saving inhti 


A superabundance of platemaking capacity helps every department#t 
the delivery of printed papers every operation of publication feels its tra@r 


Only a few newspapers, however, have learned its value and enjoy i 
which are beyond the powers of others having lesser foundry equipment 


As recently we pointed out, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin—usi 
—possesses the capacity of forty-eight finished plates a minute. 


We suggest that you make a study of the subject. 





Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORAI 
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JLATE-AUTOSHAVER EQUIPMENT 


g i the metropolitan newspaper. 


erige in stereotyping. It has been especially adapted to the needs of 
infition may the more easily be got. 
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en#ithe newspaper. From the handling of news and advertisements to 
tr@iadous stimulus. 


y igenefits; these are able to perform extraordinary feats of publication 
ent 


1siffiry mats and eight Double Junior Autoplate-Autoshaver equipments 





2AION, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS 


ESPONSIBILITY rests to an unusual degree 
R upon the press in the national campaigns which 

are now beginning. The contest for election 
to the Presidency will undoubtedly be keen and hard 
fought. It may see the employment of methods and 
slogans new to this generation. There have been 
indications that arguments will turn now and then 
from men and political ideas to debate on the unde- 
batable subject of religious belief. 

No political leader or newspaper editor with the 
nation’s best interest in mind wants political issues 
decided in the heat of clamor over divergent Christian 
doctrines, nor desires to see his friends and neighbors 
embroiled in religious controversy. Neither of the 
high-minded Presidential candidates would approve 
such a turn to the campaign, but they will be power- 
less to stop the flame of fanaticism if it gains a 
start. 

Retention of public thought on the main issues 
will lie to a great extent with the newspapers. 
Reporters and news desks can keep the fires of 
prejudice low, but the principal job is that of the 
editor charged with interpreting the campaign as it 
moves to its November conclusion. 





New instrument of irony developed by 
political conventions. Republican newspapers 
spell the principal topic of Houston speeches 
thus—quote corruption unquote. 


A FICTION 


RESTLESS mind is a dominant characteristic 

of newspaper and advertising men. Always 

seeking the new, some of them want to destroy 
the old even before it has reached the zenith of its 
utility. It is that trait to which can be ascribed much 
of the loose talk now going the rounds of the analysts 
in newspaper and advertising circles to the effect 
that advertising is losing its effectiveness because 
there is too much of it. 

A New York department store executive in a 
conversation with this office a few days ago advanced 
the far from unique theory that newspapers are giving 
the advertiser far less for his dollar today than they 
did in 1914, what with the increased competition of 
an 80 per cent rise in total linage, and an even 
greater increase in the total rate charged. The 
store’s message, he said, had far less chance of being 
read today than it had 14 years ago. 

This argument, it seems to us, is plausible only if 
its hearer ignores many elements not stated. He 
must ignore the most evident reason for the increase 
in advertising rates—increased circulation. Each new 
reader means a new pair of eyes to be attracted by 
advertising. Another element which is ignored is 
the great increase in volume of news and editorial 
feature, which has practically paralleled the increase 
in advertising volume in the newspapers most 
interesting to our New York friend. Both of these, 
by specious argument, might be termed disadvan- 
tageous to the advertiser, but the conclusion of that 
argument would be the elimination of all advertising, 
except handbills, as futile in competition with 
interesting reading matter. 

Circulations of newspapers are now stable. The 
news job is being done more thoroughly than ever. 
Editorials are marked by perception, rather than 
prejudice. The product, we find, is good. 

The weakness, if any, in the. present advertising 
structure, does not lie with the publishers, except as 
they permit the abuse of their facilities by users of 
their space. Advertising can never deliver 100 per 
eent of what its users demand, so long as they 
compel it to carry all the needless errors and pyra- 
mided costs of production and distribution. A thou- 
sand economic wastes and falsehoods that destroy 
public confidence in merchandise are being excused 
and explained by the fiction that “advertising no longer 
pays as it useter.” 





Five months of 1928 linage bear out the cur- 
rent belief that Presidential elections don’t mean 
busmess upsets in cities below the Mason and 
Dixon line. 
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Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile. 

Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, 
and pursue it—Psalm XXXIV: 13, 14. 











THE OPEN SEASON 


EW dreams are moving adventurous America. 

The sunny skies of June, the successful cross- 

ing from San Francisco to Australia by air- 
plane and the latest non-stop flight between New- 
foundland and Wales have turned the eyes of youth 
upward and beyond the horizon as Lindbergh turned 
them a year ago. Thousands of youngsters want to 
spend their summer aflight, on the new quest for gold 
and glory. And nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand have an abiding faith that a news- 
paper should provide the finarice and the favorable 
public opinion for them as for the Byrds, Amundsens, 
Lindberghs and Pearys who knew what they were 
doing and had some idea of how to do it. 

That most of the ambitions are impractical or 
valueless to the advancement of aviation can be taken 
for granted. There is little public service in the pro- 
motion of additional stunt flights across the oceans, 
and, from the purely commercial standpoint, little 
circulation value. The important service to aviation 
during the next few years will be the development of 
power plants of increasing range and reliability and 
of instruments to safeguard navigation through fog 
and storm. Spectacular flights, with large attendant 
risk of life and property, are not necessary to the per- 
fection of these details. In fact, the sound progress 
of flying is more likely to be hampered than advanced 
by the activities of adventurous souls bent only on 
honor and glory. The pioneers have done their work. 
Some live to enjoy its fruits, many others lie in un- 
charted seas. The stage now belongs to the un- 
selfish scientist and engineer. 





Europe's deep interest in American marketing 
ts evidenced again by the large registration 
from abroad for the International Advertising, 
Association convention at Detroit. 





PREJUDICES 


DITORS who need free material to fill the holes 

that gape at press time in news columns have 

eminent companionship in the school-teachers 
who cannot find in the prescribed textbooks sufficient 
material to occupy the minds of children committed 
to their care for five hours a day. The wants of 
both are supplied by salesmen who spill an enter- 
taining yarn before opening the sample case and the 
order book. 

Manufacturers and purveyors of almost every 
article in common use have found a way into the 
school-room with a sugar-coated sales talk. A re- 
cent survey of local schools by Cleveland newspapers 
reveals a mountain of” material, pseudo-educational, 
but subtly biasing the young mind in favor of some- 
body’s something. Get the young idea into deep 
grooves before it develops the habit of cutting its 
own paths, seems to be the guiding idea of business. 

From the short-sighted commercial viewpoint, the 
enterprise is commendable. From the broad viewpoint 
of citizenship, it might be better that school children 
receive their ideas of what is good in things to do, eat 
and wear, and in the philosophy of government 
from the people trained to do just that and paid out 
of the general fund. We do not believe that any 
vacuum exists in education, nor in+journalism, and 
the commercialists who put forward their wares 
under guise of public service to the press and to 
education, are, in our judgment, impudent 
trespassers. 


1928 


SPORT FINALS 


OW sports should be played in final editions of 

evening newspapers to catch the street sale and 

please sport followers, without blanketing the 
day’s leading general news, remains a much-discussed 
problem. Many methods are used, including the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Colored covers, pink, green, yellow or striped, 
to tell the sporting world at a glance that the final 
edition, with complete results, is on the street. 

(2) Make-over, carrying page one of the regular 
paper to page three, and giving the new page one, 
which may be colored or white, wholly to sports. 

(3) In the extra assemble the leading sport items 
of interest in from 3 to 5 columns on the offside of 
page one, reserving the lead side for the day’s best 
general news story. With this method long sport 
stories are jumped to inside sport pages. 

(4) Keep routine sports off page one, re-making 
the regular sport pages for final results, depending 
on the ears to announce the edition to the newsboys. 

These four methods are in varied use among eve- 
ning newspapers, and some morning papers, and this 
year we detect an increased use of the second method 
which gives page one solidly to sports and page three 
to general news. Much can, of course, be said for 
this segregation. It is orderly. It is an easy make- 
up. It presupposes that the main edition has been 
distributed to the homes and that the late street 
crowds represent the sporting fraternity. It assumes 
that sport followers enjoy quick access to the results 
of games and races and that those who do not follow 
sports may with ease turn one page and find the gen- 
eral news, in its accustomed form. 

In a middle west city this spring we chanced to 
witness a newsboy stunt that rather chilled our pre- 
vious enthusiasm for the all-sport first page. The 
young man was evidently having his trouble to sell 
the routine sports. He had been calling an inside 
news story. We saw him turn page one back, so page 
three would come on top. With greater ease and 
confidence he went to selling the news streamer. 
In our opinion the boy was right. The story of gen- 
eral interest in that newspaper had been buried inside. 

This minor incident caused us to make inquiries 
from editors and circulators in several cities and we 
have found opinion general that it is a mistake for 
any newspaper arbitrarily to fix page one for sports 
and page three for news, thus blanketing stories that 
should sell well, better at least than routine sports. 
It is always possible, of course, to run a news 
streamer on a sport page one and jump interest to 
page three. By the same token it is possible to run 
a sport streamer on the regular first page and jump 
interest to sport pages. But whatever method is em- 
ployed, we think that it is always a mistake to blanket 
a big news story. After all, a general newspaper can- 
not be made for any particular reading group and 
it is probably true that even among late evening 
crowds more people are interested in general news 
than in ‘sports. It is surely true that great num- 
bers of men and women have only slight interest in 
professional field or track contests. But everyone 
reads general news. 

Epitor & PuBLisHER is often asked for an opinion 
on the value of colored sport editions, by means of 
dyed newsprint or striped fudge printing. We have 
long believed the stunt interesting and valuable. It 
certainly adds to the gaiety of the street scene. A 
pink, green or yellow sheet flashes up conspicuously 
in a street car or bus. Some business managets hold 
that it impresses local advertisers, and maybe this 
is so, albeit advertising might better be bought on 
audited circulation reports. The colored or striped 
page easily becomes a fixed habit and fans seem to 
enjoy asking for their favorite “pink,” or “peach” or 
“streak.” This becomes a part of the sport patter of 
the day. Colored pages are more difficult to read 
than white ones, at least for our eyes, but we do 
not believe they are often rejected on this account. 





After listening five hours to voices broadcast 
raucously from the Houston convention and 
cubist descriptions of milling “demonstrations,” 
we turned gladly to the morning papers to learn 
what all the shouting had been about. 
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Editor 





PURELY PERSONAL 








YRUS H. K. CURTIS, accompanied 

by members of his immediate family, 
left New York in his yacht, the Lyn- 
donia, on Thursday for a summer va- 
cation in Maine. 


Neal Dow Becker, president of the 
Intertype Corporation, sailed recently for 
Europe on his annual business tour to 
Intertype branches in England and the 
‘ontinent. 


Sydney S. Koppe, president of S. S. 
oppe & Co., Inc., New York, has re- 
rned from an extended business trip 
London, Copenhagen, Oslo, Stock- 
m, Berlin, and Paris. He reports that 
Europe is more receptive to American 
ertising than ever before. 


Mrs. Edward H. Butler, wife of the 
mablisher of the Buffalo Evening News, 
has given a Westminster striking clock 
to the University of Buffalo with which 
the is identified as a member of its 
council and its committee on general 
inistration. The clock has four faces 
with dials seven feet, four inches in 
iameter, located 105 feet above the en- 
trance to the university. 

Col. O. S. Hershman, former proprie- 
and publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Press, passed through Pittsburgh last 
week en route from his Los Angeles 
e to his summer residence at Allen- 
burst, N. J 

D. R. Salisbury, vice-president of the 
Intertype Corporation, attended the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
dation Convention at Biloxi last week. 
He was accompanied by Capt. A. T. 
Mann, assistant to N. D. Becker, presi- 
dent. They are continuing a tour of the 
south and will return to New York some 
time in July. 

John C. Martin, general manager of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the 
New York Evening Post, returned from 
amonth’s vacation in Europe on the Ile 
de France, Tuesday, June 26 


John Temple Graves, II, editor of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal recently won 
for the second time in two years the 
tity ‘singles tennis championship. Mr. 
Graves also holds the public courts 
singles championship of Florida. 
LaMotte M. Blakely, editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, cov- 
red the ‘Democratic national convention, 
a Houston, for his paper. 

F. Lauriston Bullard, chief editorial 
writer for the Boston (Mass.) Herald, 
A. J. Philpott of the Boston (Mass.) 
Globe and Denis A. McCarthy are 
among the 31 members of the general 
council of the newly incorporated Ford 
Hall Forum in Boston. 


Frank E. Noyes, publisher of the 
Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star and major 
stockholder in the Jronwood ( Mich.) 
Daily Globe and the Marshfield (Wis.) 
News-Herald, sailed from New York on 
Saturday, June 30, on the Cameronia, 
for Scotland. He will spend some time 
also in England and on the continent, 
resturning to the United States in Sep- 
























.fember. Mrs. Noyes and their daughter, 
Mrs. W. P. Keith ef Akron, O., accom- 
panied him. 

Dr. John Huston Finley, associate 


tditor of the New York Times, was the 
‘ommencement speaker this year at Le- 
‘fand Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
fal., and at Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Albert W. Cummins, editor of the 
‘Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, has 
been elected president of the Alumni As- 
Sociation of Lafayette College, at Eas- 
ton, Pa. 

Henry V. Hoyer, editor of the 
Oelwein (la.) Daily Register, has com- 
tleted 41 years of work with that paper. 
He purchased the plant in 1887 for 
$75, before Oelwein was an incorpo- 
fated town. 


Guy P. Gannett, owner and publisher 
of the Portland agg Press Herald, 
Express, and Sunday Telegram and the 
Gterville Sentinel, has been elected 
Mesident of the First National Bank of 
thbay Harbor, Maine. 
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Ralph W. Peters, editor and publisher 
of the Defiance (O.) Crescent-News, 
and Mrs. Peters and their son, Lynn, are 
on an automobile tour through New 
England, including Cape Cod and Maine. 

Norman R. Hamilton, editor of the 
Portsmouth (Va.) Star, delegate to the 
national Democratic convention at 
Houston, suffered a broken collarbone in 
an automobile accident near Roanoke, 
June 20. 

Raymond Fields, editor of the Guthrie 
(Okla.) J.eader, was chosen secretary of 
the Oklahoma Republican state central 
committee at a meeting of the committee 
in Oklahoma City June 23. 

Edward Lynett, Jr., son of E. J. Ly- 
nett, publisher of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times, was recently graduated from Holy 
Cross college and has joined the news 
staff of the Times. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
W H. SPECHT, formerly advertising 
* manager of the Shreveport (La.) 
Journal, has joined the advertising staff 
of the New Orleans Item-Tribune. 

A. I. Allen, advertising manager, 
Easthampton (Mass.) Weekly News, has 
resigned to become manager of Roberts, 
Inc., a Northampton store. 

Ralph C. Davison, classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Salt Lake City 
Telegram, has joined the display depart- 
ment of that paper. He is succeeded by 
W. M. Sherman of Hollywood, Cal. 

Mrs. John S. McCarens, wife of John 
S. McCarens, business manager of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and daughter 
Margaret, arrived in New York City, 
June 22, after a ten weeks’ motor trip 
through Italy, France and Switzerland. 


Jack Queen, advertising manager of 
the Okemah (Okla.) Leader for the past 
year, has joined the advertising staff of 
the Lubbock (Tex.) Advance Journal. 


Davis Merwin, general manager of the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Daily Pantagraph, 
and Mrs. Merwin are parents of a son 
born June 22, at St. Luke’s hospital, 
Chicago. Mrs. Merwin was formerly 
Miss Josephine Underwood of Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


URTON RASCOE, at one time editor 

of the New York Herald Tribune 
literary magazine, and more recently 
editor of The Bookman, is now on the 
editorial board of the Literary Guild, to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Glenn Frank. 

Jack L. Forcum, former managing edi- 
tor of the Clearwater (Fla.) Herald and 
formerly of the Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald and Cincinnati (O.) Commercial- 
Tribune, has joined the copy desk of the 
Indianapolis Star. 


Jackson L. Sedgewick, assistant city-edi- ° 
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GUY TETRICK, publisher of the 
* Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent 
and Telegram was elected president of 


the West Vir- 
ginia publishers’ 
and Employ- 


ing Printers’ As- 
sociation for the 
seventh _ suc- 
cessive time at a 
recent meeting of 
the association. 


Mr. Tetrick 
was born near 
Enterprise. W. 


Va., Jan. 3, 1883, 
and has had a 
varied newspaper 
and public serv- 
ice career. He 
served eight years 
as Clerk of the County Court of Harri- 
son County, W. Va., and was chief 
deputy to the clerk for four years 
previous to that. He was the mo- 
cratic nominee for Mayor of Clarks- 
burg in 1915. 





W. Guy TerricK 





tor of the Dayton (O.) Herald, Mrs. 
Sedgewick and daughter, Marcia Lee, have 
returned from a motor trip through Vir- 
ginia to Washington, D. C., and return 
by way of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Federal Radio Commissioners Eugene 
O. Sykes and Sam Pickard were the 
guests of William S. Hedges, radio editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, at a dinner 
given for them at the Wilmette Golf Club 
recently. 

Paul Wright, of the Chicago Daily 
News foreign service, is on his way home 
after three years of excitement in China. 
He sailed June 9 from Calcutta and will 
return to the United States through the 
Suez Canal and the Mediterranean. 

Francis J. McGrath, former sporting 
editor of the Fall River (Mass.) Daily 
Globe, has succeeded Edward J. Walsh 
as sporting editor of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Herald News. 

Arthur N. Andrews, formerly of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning News staff, 
has begun the publication of the Brandy- 
wine Hundred News, a monthly, issued 
from Grubb’s, Del. 

Douglas Deane Hall has joined the re- 
portorial staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times Dispatch. 

Anard W. Littman, police reporter for 
the Newark Evening News, last week 
was graduated from the New Jersey Law 
School. He will continue,in newspaper 
work in the evenings while serving a 
clerkship in the daytime. 

Lester E. Richwagen, copy reader and 
dramatic editor of the Portland (Me.) 
Express, surprised his fellow newspaper 

(Continued on next page) 


Permit us to remind you of a feature of the convention 


reporting. 


Samuel G. Blythe, writing for McNaught Syndicate, 
predicted Hoover and Curtis, very positively, four days 
in advance of the nomination of the latter. 


Other writers were predicting Tilson, Dawes, or what 
have you, for the vice-presidency. 


Merely this— 


When you buy McNaught features, whether big news 
events or regular day-by-day features, you get the serv- 
ices of the foremost writers and artists in their respec- 


tive lines. 


The McNaught 


V. V. MeNrrr, 
President 


Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cartes V. McApam, 
Vice-President 
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When He Read 
Schopenhauer Aloud 
to Her—She Turned 
on the Radio 





WILFUL 
WIVES 


A lively story of two modern 
marriages—but not too moderr 
for family consumption. — A 
swift, clean-cut tale that will 
keep serial readers stirred about 
the problems closest td their 
Instal- 
ment ! 


The New 


MILDRED 
BARBOUR 


Serial 


A serial that means circulation 
for newspapers—and for their 
readers’ arteries. 


Daily Illustrations 
and 


9 Promotion Mats 


Advance advertising in  full- 
page, half-page, quarter-page 
sizes and six one-column panels. 


Wire for Terms to 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. Earl J. Hadley 
General Manager Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 
INCLUDING 


The journalist News paperdom 
Advertising 





Titles registered in the United Statees Patent Officd. 





THE OLDEST PUBLICATION OF THE 
NEWSPAPER AND ADVER.- 
TISING FIELDS 


& Publisher 





Established in 1884 by Allan Forman 


THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO., 
INC., PROPRIETORS 
Publication Office: 

Suite 1700 Times Building—42nd Street 
and Broadway — New York City, N. Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant 3052, 3053, 3054, 3055 and 3056 








President and Publisher, James W. 
Brown; treasurer, Marlen E. Pew; secre- 
tary and b Charles B. 
Groomes; promotion manager, James 
W. Brown, Jr.; circulation manager, 
George Strate; - classified advertising 
manager, S. L. Dare. 








Editor, Marlen E. Pew; Managing Edi- 
tor, Arthur T. Robb; Feature Editor, 
Philip Schuyler; News Editor, Warren 
Bassett; Associate Editors, Philip Stong, 
John F. Roche. 

London Editor: Allan Delafons, 113 
Edenbridge Road, Enfield, Middlesex, 
England. Paris Editor: G. Langelaan, 
c/o The Associated Press, 21 rue Vivi- 
enne. Chicago Correspondent: Mrs. 
Lucile Brian Gilmore, 30 North Dear- 
born Street. 





International Year Book issued last Sat- 
urday in January. 
“A. N. P. A.” service numbers last two 
Saturdays in April. 


Advertising Convention number first 
Saturday in July. 
Newspaper’ advertising linage tabula- 


tions issued in March and September. 


Table of newspaper rates and circula- 
tions issued in January and July. 
Market Guide containing information 
on 1,400 newspaper markets issued third 
Saturday in November. 

Size of type page—9 x 12 inches—or 168 
agate lines (13 ems) on four columns 
—or a total of 672 agate lines to the 
page. Largest type page in the business 
paper field 

Display advertising rates: transient, 75c 
per agate line, or series of insertions as 
follows: ° 





























Lines 1 6 | 12 | 2% 52 

Size Agate Time Times ‘Times 'Times |Times 
1 Page | 672 $250 $225 \$200 \$190 ($168 
% Page| 336 140 | 120 | 110 | 100 95 
Y% Page| 168 73 | 7 | 65 | 6 | ss 
\% Page o4 50 | 45 | 4 | 33 30 
te Page 42 30 25 20 17 16 




















































































































The little forty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cost of $16 per week, earns 
as low a rate on a 52-time basis as any 
other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 
$95 half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 
Classified advertising rates: 75c per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
four times. 

Situations Wanted: 50c per agate line 
one time; 40c per agate line three times 
(count six words to the line). 

Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

Charter member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations with a certified net paid 








“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 
Six Months Net Total Dis- 
Ending Paid tribution 
Dec. 3lst, 1927 8,220 9,546 
Dec. 31st, 1926 7,014 8,015 
Dec. 31st, 1925 6,363 7,708 
Dec. 31st, 1924 5,711 6,488 
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men on June 26 by announcing the first 
anniversary of his marriagé to Miss 
Christine C. Petersen of Portland. Harold 
A. Boyle, financial editor of the Express 
was the only member of the staff having 
knowledge of the wedding. 

Owen Morrick of the San Francisco 
Bulletin will cover the Olympic Games 
at Amsterdam for his newspaper. 

Dan V. Goodman, automobile editor of 
the Indianapolis Star, has resigned to be- 
come director of national publicity for the 
Glen Buck Advertising Agency of Chi- 
cago. Arthur C. Buck of the copy desk 
has succeeded him. 


Stanley Lowe, former city editor, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union and secretary 
to Congressman Henry L. Bowles, is be- 
ing prominently mentioned for the post- 
mastership of Springfield. 

George Gardner, Columbia University 
correspondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune, was graduated this month, and 
has been added to the staff. He will 
assist Francis Walton in covering aviation 
news. 


George Prince has been added to the 
reportorial staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
Tumes-Dispatch. 

Edward L. Sterne, formerly of the 
Dayton (O.) Herald, has joined the 
Reading ( Pa.) Times. 

Wayne Adams, recently of the Lebanon 
(O.) Western Star, has been made assist- 
ant state editor of the Dayton Herald. 


William Stoneman, for three years a 
member of the reportorial staff of the, 
Chicago Daily News, sailed June 23 for 
Sweden. More than a score of employes 
of the Daily News gathered June 12 at a 


farewell dinner for Stoneman. Hal 
O'Flaherty, foreign editor, and Gene 
Morgan, conductor of “Hit or Miss,” 


were speakers. C. C. Rodenbach of the 
local staff acted as toastmaster. 

Ted Robinson, who writes the “Phi- 
losopher of Folly” column daily for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is spending the 
summer on the New England coast. 

Francis X. Ahearn, telegraph editor, 
South Bend (Ind.) News-Times, is 
spending several week’s vacation at his 
home in Northampton, Mass. 

Allan C. Bartlett, managing editor, 
San Francisco (Cal.) News, is visiting 
his brother Stanley Bartlett, radio dealer 
of Denver. Before going to San Fran- 
cisco, Bartlett was state editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver. 

L. V. B. Rucker, news editor, Miami 
(Fla.) Herald, has been visiting former 
friends in St. Louis where he worked 
for 15 years with the Associated Press, 
Post-Dispatch and Times. 

James E. Darst, former night editor, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat but now of 
Fox Film Company, visited St. Louis be- 
tween the Kansas City and Houston con- 
ventions. 

Harold Goff, managing editor, Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, has left - for 
California where he will spend about 
six weeks. 

Richard B. Lyman, police reporter, 
Northampton ( Mass.) Hampshire Gazette, 
has resigned to join the Springfield, 
Mass., office of the Ralph L. Hoyt ad- 
vertising agency. 

Robert B. Hargrove has left the Los 
Angeles Times staff to go to the Philip- 
pine Islands to join the staff of the 
Manila Bulletin. 


WEDDING BELLS 


(CHARLES W. T. LOCKARD, city 
editor of the Lexington (Va.) Ga- 
zette, to Miss Arvie Harmon, of Coving- 
ton, Va, in Covington, June 16 

Raymond Lancaster of New Bedford, 
Mass., compositor for the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal, to Miss Mary I. Hayes 
of New Bedford, in that city June 18 

James Krigman of Dorchester, Mass., 
staff artist for the Boston Globe, to 
Miss Rose Kofman of Mattapan, Mass., 
June 17. 

Charles Hornbeck, veteran South 
Dakota newspaperman and editor of the 
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Centerville (S. D.) Journal, 
Bertha Anderson, June 15. 

Forrest A. Babbitt, of the advertis- 
ing staff, Chicago American, to Miss 
Bertha I. Daggett of Jacksonville, June 
23, in Peoria, Ill. 

Paul Masterson, monotype machinist, 
Illinois State Journal, Springfield, to 
Miss Bula Mae Combs of Springfield, 
June 21. 


Kenneth A. Thompson, formerly of 
the Bulletin and now of the composing 
room staff of the Bloomington (IIl.) 
Pantagraph, to Miss Luella M. Cook, 
former office manager for the Daily Bul- 
letin, June 19 

Carey R. Sutlive, police reporter, 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Florida Times- 
Union, son of W. G. Sutlive, managing 
editor of the Savannah, (Ga.) Press, to 
Miss Anne Cecille Jones at Waycross, 
Ga., June 19. 

Emmet V. Gunn, office manager and 
auditor for the Bloomington  (lIil.) 
Daily Pantagraph, to Miss Frances Mit- 
chel, June 16, 

Miss Catherine Seymour Hinman, 
daughter of the late George Wheeler 
Hinman, Chicago newspaper editor and 
at the time of his death financial writer 
for the Herald and Examiner, to Louis 
L. Buchanan, in Chicago, June 24. 

Hugh A. Barnhart, editor of the 
Rochester (Ind.) News-Sentinel, to Miss 
Martha Anspaugh of Angola, Ind. a 
teacher, June 24, in an elaborate cere- 
mony at Rochester. 

Francis Seifert, Shelbyville, Ind., 
newspaper man, to Miss Vera lone 
Dellekamp in Shelbyville last week. 

Miss Helen Teresse Sturtevant, 
daughter of J. L. Sturtevant, publisher 
of the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, 
and a member of its staff, to Victor G. 
Geisel, of Wausau, June 20. 

Edward W. Drohan of the editorial 
staff, Boston (Mass.) Post and formerly 
with the Boston Advertiser, to Miss 
Rose Claire Condrey of Lowell, Mass., 
at Lowell, June 23. 

Paul Donaldson, Sunday editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, to Miss Cora 
Noel, of Seattle, June 2. Mr. Donaldson 
is a former Nashville, Tenn., newspaper 
man. 

Joseph Newman, baseball writer of the 
Baltimore Post, to Miss Jeanette Sand- 
ler, of Baltimore, June 24. They are 
spending their honeymoon in Canada. 

Kenneth Jones, sports editor, Peoria 
(Ill.) Journal to Miss Ruby Clark in St. 
Paul’s church, June 23. 

Edward H. Prell, sport and telegraph 
editor of the Ponca City (Okla.) News, 
to Miss Callie Taylor of Fulton, Kans., 
in St. Louis last week. 


to Miss 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


BURKE (S. D.) GAZETTE has been 

sold by Everett Bess to C. B. 
Whitehead and F. J. Fahrenbacher of 
Mason City, Neb. 

Edwin Spittler, former owner of the 
old Fremont County Herald, Sidney, 
Iowa, has purchased the Stratton (Neb.) 
News. 

Verle V. Kramer, editor of the Dal- 
las City (Ill.) Enterprise, and J. M. 
McAndrews, employed at the  Enter- 
prise have purchased the Warsaw (Iil.) 
Bulletin from the Dallam estate. Mr. 
Kramer will take charge of the Enter- 
prise. 

Frank R. Thomas and C. L. Thomas 
of Savannah, Ga., have bout the 
Springfield (Ga.) Herald from L. W. 

oore. 

Channing P. Haynes has bought the 
Toccoa (Ga.)_ Record from E. H. 
Graves. Miss Edna Graves is to be the 
assistant editor under the new purchase. 


James W. McCarty has purchased the 
Zebulon (Ga.) Pike County Journal, 
weekly, from F. L. Adams. 


Robert E. Wright recently sold the 
Sublette (Kan.) Monitor and the Satanta 
Chief te Leon Lester, former owner of 
the Monitor. Mr. Wright will retire 
from the newspaper field. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


AROLD VAN LUNGER has been 

transferred from the New York 
office of the United Press to take charge 
of its Buffalo bureau, succeeding William 
H. Magee, Jr., transferred to the New 
York bureau. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


OODMERE (N. Y.) WOOD. 
MERE-HEWLETT HERALD, 
20-page automobile show edition, June g 
Boston (Mass.) Evening Transcript, 
special financial section, June 21. 

Princess Anne (Md.) Marylander and 
Herald, 38-page 100th anniversary edi- 
tion June 16. James E. Byrd is the pres- 
ent editor. 

Springfield (Mass.) Newspapers, com- 
prising the Republican, Daily News, 
Evening Morning Union, this week 
issued their annual vacation guide of 72 
pages. 

Manistee (Mich.) News-Advocate, 
24-page Elks convention edition, June 18, 

Olean (N. Y.) Herald, special supple- 
ment Monday, June 18, on opening of 
the new Olean stadium. 

Jesup (Ga.) Sentinel, G. M. Harring- 
ton, editor, recently issued a_ special 
agricultural and industrial edition in 
connection with the Jesup Kiwanis Club. 

Blytheville (Ark.) Courier News, 48- 
page progress edition, June 11. 

Fall River (Mass.) Globe, 
Graduation Class section, June 11. 

Aurora (Ill.) Daily Beacon-News, 14- 
page news and advertising section pre- 
pared by the East High School class of 
journalism, June 12. 

Providence (R. I.) Sunday Journal, 
annual summer resort, travel and vaca- 
tion section, June 24 

Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post, 
June bride and graduation section, June 8. 

Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, 
= bride and graduation editions, June 


16-page 


Mason City (la.) Globe-Gazette, 104- 
page 75th Anniversary edition Saturday, 
June 16, commemorating the founding of 
the city in 1853 


‘ 





ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


D W. STOCK, sales manager, Law- 

* rence Publishing Company,’ Electro- 
typers, Cleveland, and Mrs. Stock are 
parents of a son, born recently. 

William J. Hoffman, student by day 
and linotype operator for the Albany (N. 
Y.) Knickerbocker Press by night, was 
graduated last week from Albany Med- 
ical College with high honors and the 
award of the M. D. 





FLASHES 











Those Australian flyers discovered 
Suva, to the great delight of the headline 
artists—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Console yourself these lazy days with 
the reflection that greatness reveals itself 
in a Napoleon, Tunney or Lindbergh, in 
the ability to take a nap at any time.— 
Vancouver (B. C.) Sun. 


The new Oxford Dictionary has 414,825 
words. This includes all the known 
words in the English language, except the 
ones used by baseball writers.—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 


It seems that the New York street force 
took its duty of cleaning the city too 
literally and a caught at it.—Florence 
(Ala.) Heral. 


What this country needs is a contest to 
see how long everybody can refrain from 
long distance contests —Mt. Clemens 
(Mich.) Daily Leader. 


“Greek Restaurants Abound in Lon- 
don,” says a headline. Ah, yes, the rusta 
biff of old England!—Windsor (Ont.) 
Border Cities Star. 
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OMAHA N* Hoe Superspeed Units are used to print 


the 135,000 daily circulation of the Omaha 

Bee-News Bee-News. Its large and growing circulation neces- 
sitated the installation of presses that would give 

highest net-production with minimum costs of 


operation and upkeep. 


Hoz presses are unequalled in both quantity and quality of output 
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NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ONSTRUCTION of a new brick and 
tile newspaper plant to house the 
Castle-Rock (Wash.) Advocate, is being 
considered by Mrs. Carrie Powell, owner. 


Engraving department of the New 
Orleans Item-Tribune has recently in- 
stalled a John Royle routing machine for 
use on wood, zinc, copper and brass. 


Upon entering its new home the Poca- 
tella (Idaho) Tribune will publish a 
special home and outdoor edition. The 
special number is planned about July 22. 


Contract has been let for the erection 
of a modern newspaper and job office 
building by the Coleman (Tex.) Demo- 
crat-Voice Publishing Company. The 
building completed will cost $28,000 and 
will occupy a lot 75 by 120 feet. The 
Democrat-Voice is 47 years old. J. T. 
Williamson is editor. 


Lindsay Brothers, from Logan, Utah, 
have bought the Prineville (Ore.) Ore- 
gonian, formerly published by R. H. 
Jonas. 

Bartlesville (Okla.) Examiner is oc- 
cupying a new building and soon will add 
a 32-page press. N. D. Welty is editor 
and publisher. 

Algona (1a.) Kossuth County Advance 
is building an addition, 27 feet in length, 
to its present building. 

Waverly (Ia.) Independent-Republican 
has adopted the Ionic No. 5 type-face. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

RTHUR E. SCHANUEL, vice-presi- 

dent of the Roeder & Schanuel, Inc., 
an advertising and sales promotion 
agency, was elected president of the Ap- 
VERTISING CLuB oF St. Louts at a recent 
meeting of the board of governors of the 
club. The following officers were also 
elected: Joseph P. Licklider, director of 
publicity, Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, first vice-president; J. L. 
Isaacs, Post-Dispatch, second vice-presi- 
dent ; George Leonard Schultz, president, 
Graphic Arts Studio, third vice-president ; 
Harold W. Neusitz, G. C. Kirn Adver- 
tising Company, secretary, and George E. 
Gayou, vice-president of the Advertising 
Slide Company, treasurer. 

Membership of the CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DeateR Murvat Benerit ASSOCIATION 
has reached 655 employes and the re- 
sources are now close to $55,000. 

E. D. Eddy, president of Eddy and 
Clark, Inc., has been named chairman of 
the advertising school committee of the 
ApverTIsING CLuB oF Akron, O. E. E. 
Humphrey, J. 8B. Dannemiller, Prof. 
Warren E. Lee, and Lowell L. Holmes, 
are also members. 


H. M. Scott of Decatur was re-elected 
president of the I:t1nors ComposINc- 
ROOM ExXeEcuTIVES ASSOCIATION at the 
spring meeting in Peoria June 17. Bert 
Manning of Peoria was named vice-presi- 
dent and Tom Lady, Peoria, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The fall 
meeting of the association will be held 
in Bloomington in October. 


Fred S. Fletcher, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Apvertisinc CLUB OF 
Totepo, O. 

Semi-annial election of officers of the 
SuBuRBAN Press Cius was held in East 
Orange, N. J., recently. Charles E. 
Moreau of the Bloomfield Independent 
presented the following slate as chairman 
of the nominating committee: President, 
John W. McWilliams, Daily Courier of 
the Oranges and Maplewood; vice-presi- 
dent, James MacDonald, Daily Courier; 
secretary, Russell A. Schneickert, Daily 
Courier, and treasurer, William P. Lit- 
vany, Independent. Sidney H. Fine, 
Frank Jay Morris, retiring president and 
Sanford H. Barnett were made directors. 

James W. Fisk was elected president 
of the MitwauKEEe AbveRTISING CLUB 
recertly. Ernest W. Lyman was named 
executive vice-president, Walter F. Weir, 
named secretary and William Dittmann, 
treasurer. Charles C. Younggreen, Eric 
Meyer, Fred E. Eriksen and Elling O. 
Weeks were elected to the board of 
governors. 


& Publisher 
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Apvertisinc Cius or St. Lovis held 
its annual river excursion on the Missis- 
sippi, June-26. More than 1,000 persons 
spent the evening on the Steamer.“J. S.” 


P. E. Burton won the second golf 
tournament of the St. Louis Apvertis- 
ers’ Go_r AssociaTion recently with 72 


net. A. F. Barber was second, Harold 
Neusitz, third, and A. D. McKinney, 
fourth. 


W. G. Waters of Des Moines, Ia., was 
elected president of the MissourI VALLEY 
TyYPOGRAPHICAL CONFERENCE at Omaha, 
June 19, for the fifth consecutive year. 


Charles L. Haynes last week was 
elected president of the Tursa Apver- 
tisinc Cus. E. V. Willey of the Tulsa 
Tribune was re-eletced vice-president. 

Morris Davidson, Louisville, Ky., was 
elected president of the SouTHERN 
MASTER PRINTERS FEDERATION in conven- 
tion in Asheville, N. C., June 19. H. F. 
Ambrose, Nashville, Tenn., and E. P. 
Mickel, also of Nashville, were elected 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer. 

Denver WomeEN’s Press Cup, held a 
theatre party at the Elitch Garden 
theatre, the night of June 18. 

Puerto (Col.) Apvertisinc CLus, on 
June 19, elected the following officers: 
President, R. S. Mcllvaine; vice-presi- 
dent, A. D. Curtis; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. F L. McBean. 

NortTHWEst Missourt Press Associa- 
tion will meet at Troy, Mo., July 13. 
Jack Blanton, editor of the Monroe 
County Appeal of Paris, Mo., and H. C. 
Turner of St. Louis will speak. 

ADVERTISING CLUB OF RICHMOND, VA., 
has come into permanent possession of 
the Richmond News Leader cup offered 
in the annual golf competition with the 
Retail Merchants’ Association as a re- 
sult of its third victory. 

ADVERTISING CLUB OF INDIANAPOLIS 
recently adopted a resolution expressing 
gratitude to the /ndianapolis News and 
Don Bridge, advertising manager of the 
News, for their contribution to the club’s 
welfare in the recent publication of an 
“Advertising Indianapolis Edition,” in 
which all advertising matter was sold and 
all news matter handled by the advertis- 
ing club. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OSSIER CITY (LA.) PLANTERS 

PRESS, established by a group of 
Shreveport and Bossier City business 
men, began publication recently. J. P. 
Fullilove is president and Leon Booth, 
formerly automobile editor of the Shreve- 
port Times and a member of the Shreve- 
port Journal editorial staff, is editor and 
general manager. 

Compton (Cal.) Eastside Reporter, a 
weekly, has beén launched by J. B. Dixon, 
Compton newspaper man. 

Pacific Palisades (Cal.). Palisadian has 
started publication. Telford Work, 
former publisher of the Selma (Cal.) 
Enterprise and five other weekly Tulare 
and Fresno county newspapers, is pub- 
lisher. 




















































Fourth Estate for June 
SCHOOLS 
ERNON McKENZIE, dean of 


journalism at the University of 
Washington, is in the east now on a 
speaking tour of Canadian and American 
cities. In New York he will collaborate 
with Mrs. Jane Seymour, cartooning 
under the pen of “Fish,” on a new set of 
syndicated illustrations. 

Two new courses will be offered by 
the Pennsylvania State College journal- 
ism department during the coming year, 
one in copyreading, and one in agricul- 
tural journalism. Ten courses in journal- 
ism and advertising are now offered by 
the college. 


Department of technical journalism at 
the Iowa State College, Ames, is hold- 
ing its annual country newspapermen’s 
short course, June 29-30 with Prof. Blair 
Converse, head of the department in 
charge. Ole Buck, field manager of the 
Nebraska Press Association; Ed \ 
Smith, Winterset, secretary of state; G. 
L. Caswell, former managing director 
of the Iowa Press Association; Frank L. 
Mott, director of the University of Iowa 
School of Journalism were among the 
speakers. 

Ralph L. Crossman, head of the de- 
partment of journalism, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, has returned after 
several months abroad. 


30, 1928 


APPOINT J. B. POWERS 


Carteles, published by Sindicato de 
Artes Graficas de la Habana, S. A., of 
Havana, Cuba, and Social, published by 
Social Compafiia Editora, S. A., of 
Havana, have announced the appointment 
of Joshua B. Powers as exclusive repre- 
sentative in the United States. Carlos 
Pujol, who has been representative of 
these magazines for some years, has en- 
tered Mr. Powers’ organization. 


“SPECIAL” WINS AT GOLF 


Hil F. Best, of M. C. Mogenson & 
Co., New York special representatives, 
won the first leg on the William H. 
Rankin Trophy in the first annual golf 
tournament of the Advertising Men's 
Post No. 209 of the American Legion. 
Carr Bixby was runner up. The trophy 
is a 36-inch gold-lined cup donated by 
William H. Rankin, president of the 
William H. Rankin Company, to be 
played for in competition for five years. 
Mr. Best is adjutant of the post. 


SIFTONS FINISH NEW PLAY 


Paul Sifton, of the New York World, 
and his wife, Claire G. Sifton, have com- 
pleted a new play called “The American 
Beauty.” The Siftons were authors of 
“The Belt,” which had a New York run. 





What The 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


we have no need to dispute. 
We believe that circulation 


them. 


same months of 1927. 
Total Advertising 


The other Worcester paper (6 
days) 


Local Display Advertising 


The other Worcester paper (6 
days) 


The Circulation Figures 


gram-Gazette. 


public. 


New York Boston Chicago 





Lineage Figures Tell 


Whatever the measure of importance attached to lineage 
figures as a factor in the selection of media by an advertiser, 


of the newspaper and proportionate coverage of the field 
are more important, but we do not insist. 
the lineage figures for whatever consideration one may give 


The figures are for January, February and March, 1928, 
are expressed in lines and are from the quarterly report of 
DeLisser Brothers, New York. Comparisons are with the 


The Telegram-Gazette (7 days). .4,474,015, Increase 48,428 
... 1,264,980, Decrease 144,849 


The Telegram-Gazette (7 days) ..2,646,418, Increase 45,823 


er ee ee) 


more important, are still more enlightening. 


Telegram-Gazette, net paid total 
The other Worcester paper, net paid total........ 


Telegram-Gazette, City Circulation 
In 18 mile radius (city and suburban)...... 


Here, in this rich, prosperous, second largest community 
in Massachusetts, the advertiser can cover 93.5% of the city 
and 73.8% of the suburban population by using The Tele- 


The consistently maintained circulation growth of these 
papers is acceptable proof of their character and progressive 
management and the esteem in which they are held by the 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., National Representative 
Detroit 


and its distribution, character 


So we publish 


... 897,061 Decrease 121,969 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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varialion W avoid tiresomeness, yet not 
enough to be disconcerting. A happy 
medium has been effected. Various de- 
grees of leading can be used to advan- 
tage, or the lines may be cast on a 
solid body. The comparative shortness 


seve, Or may be leaded to any desired 
extent. After several years of investiga- 
tion and experimentation, the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company announces the 
introduction of a new newspaper body 
face. This new Ionic is an exceptionally 























PENNSYLVANIA 


ASTS 67 VOTES FOR IONIC 


Pennsylvania Newspapers 
Using Ionic No. 5 


Allentown, eeneey & News 
Beaver, Tim 

Bellefonte, Center Democrat 

Belle Vernon, Enterprise 
Bethlehem, Globe-Times 
Boyertown, Times 

Bradford, Era 

Bradford, Herald 

Bradford, Star 

Brookville, American 

Butler, Eagle 

Carbondale, Munn’s Review 
Chambersburg, Franklin Repository 
Chambersburg, Valley Spirit 
Clairton, Progress 

Claysville, a 


Coaldal 

Danville, News 

Donora, Herald 

Donora, American 

Duncannon, 

Erie, Dispatch-Herald 

Parrell, Sentinel 

Germantown, Independent-Gazette 


| Girardville, News 


Hanover, Evening Sun 


| Harrisburg, Telegraph 


Honesdale, Wayne County Citizen 
Tr 


Kittanning, Times-Lead 


Kutztown, Patriot 
Lancaster, Intelligencer 


| Lansdale, North Penn Reporter 


| Mabonoy City, Record- any | 
0. 





Media, 
Middistown, Jou: rnal 
Millersville, Eastern Farmer 
Milton, Miltonian 


| Myerstown, Lebanon County Press 
| New Bloomfield, Advocate & Press 


$323 


New Brighton, Beaver Argus 
New Castl 


Philadelphia, Tribune 
Pittsburgh, 

Pittston, 

Portage, Dispatch 
Quakertown, Free Press 
Reading, Times 

St. Mary’s, Press 
Scranton, Republican 


Selinsgrove, Times 
Sellersville, Poultry Item 
Shamokin, Dispatch 





Pennsylvania points the way to easy reading. So does Cali- 
fornia, and New York, and Ohio—and a score of other states 
whose shrewd publishers have switched to Ionic No. 5, the 
new, more readable Linotype news face. 


In the race for readability (accurately charted by the increas- 
ing preference for Ionic) Pennsylvania stands third, with 67 
papers Ionic-set. California sets the pace with 73, New York 
follows with 69, Ohio has 58, and Texas is fifth with 56. 


Kansas, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, and a host of others 
are approaching the fifty mark—with the figures changing 
daily, for Ionic No. 5 has become amazingly popular. 


North, East, South, West—everywhere in this country— 
Ionic is proving a boon to tired eyes. More than a thousand 
papers have already “gone” Ionic—hundreds more are go- 
ing every month. You know the “better mouse-trap” story— 
but any Linotype agency will save you time. A representa- 
tive is ready to prove Ionic’s worth in any sort of test you 
wish to make. Let him know when you are ready. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


LINOTYPED IM THE CLOISTER BoLD Senics (ExcerT Lane TIT’£ LINES) AND IoWIC NO. S 
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NEDICK’S TO PLACE STANDS IN CHICAGO; 
PLANS GROWTH TO OTHER CITIES 





Orange Drink Has Established Itself As Smart New York In- 
stitution Through Regular Use of Small Space— 
To Follow Same Program in West 





NEDICK'S Orange Drink Company, 
+ which has already led Walter Win- 
chell and other New York columnists to 
rechristen the Great White Way, “Orange 
Juice Gulch,” has opened a demonstration 
plant in Chicago and will have about 50 
stands in operation in that city before the 
end of the year. Four regular stores are 
now open and present plans call for the 
others by about September 1. 

The Nedick company started in business 


sec’s appeal 


@ When the French wish to 
indicate that a sparkling vin- 
tage is not too sweet, they 
label it “sec”. The universal 
appeal of Nedick’s is not 
alone because it is just sweet 
enough to tickle every palate, 
but because its healthful juice 
of tree-ripened oranges aids 
digestion — counteracts exces- 
sive acidity and thus helps 
keep you fit for the daily job. 


Nedicks 


THIRST-STATIONS 


Copyright 1928, by Nedick’s Inc. 





Typical layout of the Richards Com- 
pany for Nedick’s. 


in 1914 with 13 stands. It now has 160 
orange juice depots in New York, 
Newark, Jersey City, New Brunswick, 
Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington and Chicago. 
The Chicago stations are the first in the 
west. Present plans call for expansion to 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Buffalo and other cities with central 
offices in Chicago. A minimum of 1 
stands are projected in the territory. 

Nedick’s is now using newspaper space 
in New York City at the rate of about 
$25,000 a year, it is estimated. Its open- 
ing program in Chicago calls for half 
pages in the Tribune and Herald- 
Examiner with a small space program 
similar to that used in New York to fol- 
low. The annual advertising budget is 
now vastly in excess of the original capi- 
tal of $25,000. 

The corporation was organized by 
Robert T. Neely, now president of 
Nedick’s, Inc. The first year’s business 
was $63,181.76. The business for 1927 
was about $2,500,000 of which sales of 
orange drink represented about 65 per 
cent. Earnings for the first 10 months 
of 1926 were $329,347.71 on total sales of 
about $2,000,000. 

Nedick’s has been a consistent user of 
newspaper space. Its present schedule 
for New York City calls for 56 lines three 
times a week in three papers, the Times, 
World and Daily News. On _ special 
occasions, the company goes into larger 
space—last year it used full pages in 
rotogravure several times and a full page 
in colorgravure in the New York World. 

A graph of sales growth shows a 
symmetrical “stair-step” development from 


1917 to 1928. Sales have grown annually 
about $200,000 without recessions. 

Advertising has revolved on three prin- 
ciples. The first, to silence the incorrig- 
ible “wise-guys” who know that orange 
juice is really made of corn-starch or 
concrete, emphasizes the fact that Nedick’s 
is the world’s greatest purchaser of 
oranges, using them now at the rate of 
25,000,000 annually. 

The second principle is linked up with 
the seasonal problem—it is to establish 
Nedick’s as a healthful drink, good for 
colds, excess fat and other ills which 
prevail in both warm and cold weather. 

The third principle is a subtle sort of 
institutional advertising in which the 
newspaper, according to officials of the 
Joseph G. Richards agency, handling the 
account, has been most useful of all. It is 
to establish Nedick’s as a metropolitan ac- 
cessory, an after-the-theatre drink, a 
Broadwayish beverage and institution. 

To carry out this idea, the 56-line space 
used for typical Nedick’s advertisements 
has been treated with sophistication, with 
a kind of New Yorky, inoffensively wise- 
cracking, whimsy. “The malady lingers 
on” one layout was headed, expounding 
the value of Nedick’s for colds. “Who's 
Zoo” made reference to Martin Johnson 
when the newspapers and movies of New 
York were exploiting that explorer. 

To reinforce the impression of Nedick’s 
as a typical metropolitan institution, as it 
was created by persistent hammering in 
the dailies, there were the white fronts of 
the Nedick’s stands glowing at audiences 
as they left the theatres. 

At the outset the discriminating public 
had to be educated to the informality of 
drinking at these open-front stores, but 
now it is an accepted custom. 





AD TIPS | 


Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, 360 North 
avenue, Chicago. 
Leslie F. 
products. 

. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., preparing a campaign for 
newspapers and magazines for Crosse & Black- 
well, Inc., table products, Baltimore, Md.; also 
sending orders to newspapers for Armour & Co., 
“Clover Bloom"’ butter, Chicago 

Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Is preparing a list of news- 
papers on the Washburn Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Chappelow Advertising Company, Inc., 1700 
Washington avenue, St. Louis, Mo., arranging 
lists of magazines, farm papers, etc., for Three- 
In-One Oil Company, New York City. 

Consolidated Advertising Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. May have some adver- 
tising on the Del Monte Hotel, Chicago, cash 
and trade. 

Coolidge Advertising Company, Insurance Ex- 
change building, Des Moines, Ia Placing copy 
with selected newspapers for June Days, Inc., 
toilet preparations, Des Moines. 

Cramer-Krasselt Company, 425 Van Buren 





Michigan 
Has secured account of the 
Muter Company, Chicago, radio 
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The Florida Times-Union 


send JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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street, Milwaukee, Wis. Has secured account 
of the J. E. Gilson Company, Fort Washington, 
Wisconsin, manufacturers of electric time 
switches. 

Crook Advertising Company, Kirby building, 
Dallas, Tex. Will handle fall campaign on 
Walker's Properties Association, Austin, Tex. 
(Chili powder). 


Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New York 
City. Now handling the advertising of Knapp 
Electric Company, fan division, Port Chester, 
N. Y., using newspapers, etc. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York, have announced the addition to its 
client list of Fruit Products Company of Flor- 
ida, canners of Florida Gold Grapefruit and 
Grapefruit Juice. 


Fisher-Wilson Advertising Company, 1627 
Locust street, St. Lovis, Mo., placing account 
of National Candy Company, ‘‘Tru-Luv'’ candy 
bar, St. Louis. 

Gardner Advertising Company, Gardner build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. Is preparing a list of news- 
papers for the advertising of Ralston Purina 
Company, 8t. Louis. 


L. 8. Gillham Company, Inc., Continental 
Bank building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Planning 
a campaign for newspapers, magazines and farm 
papers for the State of Idaho. 


Glen Buck Company, Inc., 39 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. Placing account for the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
manufacturers of fountain pens, pencils, desk 
sets, skrip. 

Gottschaldt-Humphrey Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Will use some southern cities on the National 
Fruit Flavor Company, New Orleans, on Mit- 
Che. 

Philip J. Gray Company, 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Ohicago. Has secured the account of 
Silver-Marshball, Incorporated, Chicago. 

Jas. A. Greene Company, Atlanta, Ga. May 
use a list of southern cities for the advertising 
on the Southern Spring Bed Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Guild Travel Bureau, Inc., 200 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Is using a few metro- 
politan newspapers on their advertising through 
Baxter-Davis Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Harvey Advertising Company, Walton build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. May do some additional ad- 
vertising in the fall, in color, on Youthform 
Company, Atlanta. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Washing- 


1928 


ton street, Chicago. Is preparing « tentat; 
list on Blue Valley Creamery Company. Chic 

Lord and Thomas & Logan, 400 N: o) 
gan avenue, Chicago. May use a }i ited 5 
of towns on a campaign on Kwiksoly, a 
uct of the Palmolive Company, Chicaro, Ig 
near future. 

H, K. McCann Company, 285 Madison ay, 
New York City, preparing campaign for eq 
newspapers on Old Hampshire, Inc., ginger 
New York City. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, Waker] 
at La Salle street, Chicago, Will take up 
list on Stewart-Warner Oompany, 
within the next few weeks, 

Manternach Company, 55 Allyn street, 
ford, Conn. Has secured account of the ' 
Brush Company, Hartford, manufacturers 
brushes, brooms, mops, etc. 

Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Company, 4314 
Broad street, Columbus, Ohio. Has secured aq 
count of the Novelty Cutlery Company, Canto 
Ohio, manufacturers of pocket knives, huntiz 
knives and advertising knives. 

New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, New 
leans, La. Has raised about $150,000 for a4 
vertising, but has not decided how it will 
used or what agency will handle the accoay 

Potts-Turnbull Company, Inc., Gates building! 
Kansas City, Mo. Placing account for the Sup 
shine Safety Lamp Company, Kansas City, m 
ufacturers of gasoline lamps, lanterns, etc. 

Wm. B, Remington Company, 21 Besse Pig 
Springfield, Mass. Copy to newspapers ap 
magazines, etc., for Indian Motorcycle Compan 
Springfield, Mass. 

Ross Advertising Company, Standard Building] 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Is now placing the accow 
of the Perfection Biscuit Company, Evansvill 
Ind. 

Southern Advertising Company, Rando} 
Building, Memphis, Tenn, Is preparing a 
list of newspapers on the Plough Chemie 
Company, Memphis. 

G. Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., 285 Madiso 
avenue, New York Advertising Agency. Has be 
appointed to direct the advertising of Wickha 
Brothers, Scranton, Pa.. manufacturers of Wi 
ham’s Mayonnaise, Wick-o-naise, and a relat 
line of food products. 

Vanderhoof & Co., Ontario and St. © 
streets, Chicago. Has secured the account 


Kay Manufacturing Company, manufacturers 
springs for mattresses and furniture, Brook; 
N. Y. 


Watch For Your Copy 





This New Merchandising Book 


giving complete data on 


The Booth Newspaper Area 
will be in the mails soon. 


If you do not receive your copy, write the 
nearest Booth Newspaper office for one. 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


l. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Re , 
@ Nerth Michigan Ave., Chicas 
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Electric metal-melting pot used for flat- 
work casting and pig casting at Detroit Times 








Battery of electrically heated Monotype 
casting machines at the Maqua On. 


Schenectady 








at Chicago Daily News 


[ Electrically heated 8-ton stereotype furnace } 





to the Printing Industry 


What a difference Electric Heat makes in 
the operation of printing machinery! Quality 
is improved and over-all costs are lowered. 
Working conditions are made pleasant and 
thereby lessen labor turnover. Production is 
speeded up and labor is released for other 
tasks. Clean, safe, noiseless, odorless, com- 
fortable heat is available just where you 
want it, at the push of a button. 





General Electric originated practically every 
application of Electric Heat to printing 
machinery. Above are pictured a few of the 
many G-E developments for printers. Join 
the fast-growing number of publishers and 
printers who are modernizing their plants 
with this modern source of heat. A G-E 
heating specialist is at your service in your 
nearest G-E office. 


Although electric heat will not supplant all other forms of heat 
for industrial purposes, there are processes in every industry 
where it is the ideal heat—the most economical heat—the heat 
that ultimately will be used. 


ULTIMATELY ELECTRIC HEAT IN EVERY INDUSTRY 





some G-E Electric Heating Contributions 


570-63 


SbENERAL ELECTRI 


ERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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EDITOR STANDS PAT ON 
CRITICISM OF “LINDY” 


Gene Howe of Aimarillo (Tex.) News 
Insists Colonel Has “Swelled 
Head” Despite Many 
Protests 





Telegrams of protest poured into Ama- 
killo, Tex., recently decrying the stand 
taken by Gene Howe, editor of the Ama- 
yillo News, that Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh has an aggravated case of the 
“swell head.” Prominent men over the 
mation Weré tushing to the flying colonel’s 
‘defense, but Amarillo citizens, who, them- 
selves, had been shocked at first at the 
public utterance, were taking a stand 
strongly behind Mr. Howe. 

The controversy arose over an invita- 
‘tion the city fathers telegraphed to Lind- 
bergh at Wichita, Kan, June 1. 
Lindbergh did not reply to the invitation, 
+ut at Wichita gave out the statement 
that he would not stop at Amarillo, but 
at Clovis, N. M. Then, without notice, 
the flyer did swoop over Amarillo, stunt- 
ing for several minutes before landing. 
Nearly all of the population of the city 
flocked to the flying field. 

“These people,” said Editor Howe the 
hext morning, “flocked to the field because 
he himself had advertised his own arrival. 
Then he procteded to act bored and an- 
‘noyed aiid was almost insolent. If he 
didn’t want people to know he was here 
he shouldn’t have advertised his arrival 
and at least should have been courteous 
to those who approached him.” 

Then, the editor went on, “Lindbergh 
ipassed over Clovis, N. M., a mile in the 
air, totally disregarding the thousands 
‘who had congregated there to see him as 
‘a result of his Wichita statement. 

“Among those in the crowd were ranch- 
‘ers who had driven a hundred miles and 
‘wasted an entire day in order to see him,” 
said the editor. “I said he had a swelled 
head and I meant it. If that’s treason, 
‘make the most of it.” 


DISMANTLING NELSON HOME 


Portions of Oak Hall Being Sold— 
Some to Be Preserved 


Bits of Oak Hall, Kansas City home 
‘of William Rockhill Nelson, founder of 
the Kansas City Star, will reappear in 
many Kansas City homes and in some 
public buildings as well during the next 
few months. For the past eight weeks 
the process of reducing Oak Hall to its 
component parts, as directed in the will 
of the late Laura Nelson Kirkwood, has 
been going on. It has not been a 
“wrecking” proposition, however. On 
the contrary workmen have carefully 
removed each stone and each bit of 
molding and glass and paneling so that 
every part is preserved in its original 
state. Much of this material has already 
been contracted for by home builders 
wager to perpetuate a part of the beauty 
that the Nelson family brought to Kan- 
sas City. One family, that of J. J. Wol- 
cott, has spent more than $5,000 for such 
material to be used in a new home now 
building. Among their purchases is 700 
ee of stone from the walls and the 

eavy oaken door that hung at the prin- 
cipal portal of the great house to serve 
a similar use in its new environment. 


The den of the late publisher is ex- 
pected to be reconstructed in its entirety 
in a Kansas City residence and to that 
end each beam and timber was numbered 
carefully as it was removed. The huge 
oak-paneled room from which the house 
took its name also is to reappear in its 
original state in the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art. 


CLUB FUND GROWING 


In response to a general request for 
funds sent out early in June, the New 
York Newspaper Club on June 19 had 
received a total of $1,600 in donations, 
with pledges which raise the fund to 
$2,500. The entire sum will be applied 
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to debts and not.to current operating ex- 
penses. The budget and finance commit- 
tee reported a saving of about $5,000. per 
year through economies effected through- 
out the organization. 


Obituary 


ORNA PAUMER, once judged one 

of the seven most beautiful girls in 
the United States, and creator of the 
column, “And She Wore ——” which 
appeared daily on the society page of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, died June 
14 in Los Angeles of pneumonia. She 
had studied at the Chicago Art Institute. 
Burial was in Chicago. 


RicHarp L. Crowper, 80, for more 
than 35 years a familiar figure in the 
printing and engraving industry in Chi- 
cago died June 24. He came to the 
United States from England in 1867. 


JosepH Pato, employed in the press- 
room of the Chicago Daily News for 
the past three years, was killed in an 
automobile accident near Waukegan, III., 
recently. 


Henry J. Duck, 72, a member of the 
State College (Pa.) Times, mechanical 
staff for seven years died June 3 of heart 
failure. 


James W. McCaricie, 62, publisher 
of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Courier 
for many years, and president of the 
Falls Printing House of that city, died 
recently after a prolonged illness. 


Dana T. Merritr, 25, of the circula- 
tion department, Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald, was drowned in Second Lake, 
Wesley, Me., June 22 while fishing in 
a canoe. 


Wittiam Benjamin KInc, known to 
the literary world as Basil King and the 
author of many books, died at his home 
in Cambridge, June 22, at the age of 
69. He was the brother of Frederick D. 
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King of the Boston (Mass.) Transcript. 

Dennis J. McCartHy, a_ charter 
member of the Boston (Mass.)~ Web 
Pressmen’s Union and for 50 years con- 
nected with the old Boston Record and 
Boston Advertiser as superintendent of 
the pressroom, died at his home in Ar- 
lington, Mass., June 22 at the age of 72. 
Among his survivors is John F. Mc- 
Carthy of the Boston Globe pressroom. 


State Senator Georce J. Foster, 74, 
former mayor of Dover, N. H., and 
publisher of Foster's Daily Democrat, 
New Hampshire’s oldest daily founded 
by his father, Joshua L. Foster, died at 
Dover, June 21. 


_AvELMER Merrit Awnprews, 76, 
pioneer of Iowa and North Dakota 
newspaper enterprises, founder of the 
Reinbeck (Ia.) Times, the Aurora 
County Standard, Plankington, N. D., 
and the Reinbeck Standard died June 18 
in his home in Cedar Falls, Ia. His 
wife and four children survive. 
RicHarp W. JENNINGS, law revision 
commissioner for Rhode Island and 
former managing editor of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) News, died recently at his 
home in Providence at the age of 62. 
He was also formerly employed on the 
Providence Journal and Bulletin and 
was former state treasurer. 


Paut THIEMAN, 60, veteran newspaper 
and publicity man, died in Kansas City, 
Me., July 17. He was employed in 
Kansas City and in New York as re- 
porter, dramatic critic and editor. 

HerMAN ZEILMAN, connected with the 
editorial department of the Pittsburgh 
Press for the past two years, was 
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drowned in the Allegheny River 
26, when his canoe capsized. 


SHELDON PATTERSON 


Sheldon P. Patterson, 70, at one 
chief editorial writer for the old Chi 
Record-Herald, died last week of 
disease at his home in Saratoga, 
after being ill one day. Follow; 
the footsteps of his father, whof. 
once an editor of the old Chicago 
Patterson started newspaper w 
the Times and was afterwards 
by the Times-Herald and ™ the Re 
Herald. He moved to California 
his family in 1914. 





ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 


Miss Isabel Florence Hapgood 
contributor to the New York Times 
and Post and translator of Ru 
classics, died this week at her hom. 
New York. Her letters and articl 
Russia under the Soviet régime 
widely published and her contriby 
to the Post and Sun, including edit 
for the latter paper, were written 
a period of 22 years. 


MRS. RACHEL J. MILLER 


Mrs. Rachel J. Miller, 78, widd 
Clarence L. Miller, who establisheg 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette more 
50 years ago, died at her home in { 
Rapids, June 25. She journeyed to 
with her parents from Ohio 70 year 
in a covered wagon. Her son, J 
Miller, is president of the Ey 
Gazette Company. 





dailies 
combined. 


mum cost. 


ried 74.41% 


Chas. H. Eddy Company 
Boston 





The Providence Journa 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


have a greater net 
circulation than the other 
eight English language 
in Rhode Island 


They offer adequate cover- 
age of the compact Rhode 
Island market at a mini- 


These two newspapers car- 


advertising in Providence 
newspapers in 1927. 


Providence Journal Compan 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


New York Chicago Les Angeles 


== 


paid 








of the total 


R. J. Bidwell Company 
San Francisco Sea’ 
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So much has been said about the decline of farm- \) 

oaks ing as a gainful occupation, that many pity the 

‘PRO, . . ° 

Times farmer and belicve anything that is told them 

of Ry y g 

pe cbout his unhappy lot. Ata recent meeting where 

ti farm conditions were discussed, someone said that 

ig edit ‘se 52 ee 

rriten the farmers of the South were “headed for ruin. 

nae When agricultural commissioners, agents of rail- 

=a roads, college profesors and editors of farm papers 

— were consulted, it turned out that the farmer in- 


= stead of “heading for ruin” is headed for the 
greatest prosperity he has ever enjoyed. This is 
chiefly due to the fact that the Southern farmer 

! | has taken to the “diversifying crop’. They use labor saving machinery and 
they know how to get the most out of their rich soil. 





For instance, in Georgia, the value of farm products advanced from $167,600,000 in 1922 to 
n $250,685,000 in 1927. . Now this increase was accomplished with 60,000 fewer farmers than 
Georgia had in 1920. Georgia is only a typical case of the prosperous expansion of the South- 
ern farmer. You can start from Virginia clear down to Alabama and note the great strides 
the Southern farmer has made in increasing his income, employing scientific methods to in- 


crease crop production. 








If you have a product for the farmer and his family—come down South and you'll find it 
easier selling than any other farming community. The Southern farmer is interested in all 
| products whether for the home or the farm. You can reach him thru his favorite news- 
papers listed below. 








Cireu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
ALABAMA SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Mobile News-Item ............-..5.+ (E) 15,017 06 06 *Columbia State eae 24,626 08 08 
TMobile Register ............+-+++++. So = or *Columbia State .................. ..(8) 26,191 08 08 
tMobile-Register ............ ccc csuuee (8) ¥ ° ‘ *Greenville News & Piedmont . OM&E) 39/078 oti ot 
FLORIDA Pe str ver News (8) 27,024 08 08 
° rtanburg Herald and ‘Journal (MRE) 14,570 } 
ae eee. ee, ee ee “Spartanburg Herald reese — ee 
*Orlando Sentinel ................(M&B) 8,255 06 06 
*Pensacola News and Journal..... (E&M) ee F se = in TENNESSEE 
*Tampa Tribune (M) 42,482.......... (8) x Bote 11. *Nashville B se ilk) ea 
*Palm Beach Post (M) 11,668........ (8) 11,766 07(.098) .07(.098) Mme off ~ neice ah SM = 18 
GEORGIA 
*Augusta Herald ...........cceeeeeee yi ep 2 = VIRGINIA 
ORRIN MINED cc ccdsceqecegsceses ( ; d , ; 
cee i Si) a sBearite Resistor ant Bee.......MM) TB 
ett ee eet enees ; *Danville Register an beeeadé ) 23,626 08 08 
*HEAGER SUNGIUGE «0-0-1 ne eeesseeee () ae,s0e “ ” *Newport News Times-Herald...... . (E) 8,707 } 
KENTUCKY {Newport News Daily Prose. .-... “Seas 6.213; ‘% 06 
*The Lexington Leader............--. (E) 20,928 07 07 oanoze times or ows... ( ; 31,651 09 .09 
an *The tontanton a aay (8) 20,901 OT 07 *Roanoke Times ..............++..+.. 19,739 .07 OT 
WEN TD. cksvedsdacccscncecses .(E) 10,848 .05 05 Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader.. @) 7,854 045 .045 
NORTH CAROLINA : 
¢Greensboro Daily News...........-. (M) 33,329 09 09 * A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1928. 
tGreensboro Daily News............-> (8) 35,436 .09 .09 + Government Statement, March 31, 1928. 
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AD-A-LINE CONTEST 
PULLS IN BUFFALO 


Times Receives 7,510 Letters in Re- 
sponse to Classified Advertising 
Stunt—Additional Advertising 
Obtained as a Result 


A total of 7,510 letters were received by 
the classified department of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Times in response to an “Ad-a- 
Line” contest it conducted there last week. 
Out of the total more than 5,000 were cor- 
rect. Cleverly arranged solutions re- 
ceived awards which were tickets to a 
local theatre. Many solutions were so 
attractive, according to James F. O’Con- 
nor, classified advertising manager, that 
they are now being reproduced for use as 
regular classified advertising promotion in 
the Times. 

The solution to the contest consisted in 
picking out from the want ads five or six 
lines which were to be added to a given 
first line to complete a paragraph about 
Times want ads. The original announce- 
ment stated that the 25 contestants sub- 
mitting the neatest, most original, and 
accurate solutions were to be awarded 
the prizes. 

The day after the announcement first 
appeared, Mr. O’Connor arrived at the 
office and found three wastepaper baskets 
filled with more than 1,000 letters. 

“The contest is an easy one to conduct 
and, of course, any wide-awake theatre 
will be only too glad to supply tickets,” 
Mr. O’Connor said. 

“In addition to the tremendous reader 
interest created for want ads in general 
a considerable amount of additional ad- 
vertising was obtained by the street sales- 
men and telephone girls who used the con- 
test as a selling argument.” 


ENTERTAIN CANADIANS 


Cleveland Women Repay Hospitality of 
Canadian Women’s Press Club 


Cleveland Women’s Press Club enter- 
tained 30 visiting members of the Ca- 
nadian Women’s Press Club June 22-24, 
returning the courtesy extended to their 
own organization last summer when it 
visited Port Stanley, Ont. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
was host to the visitors’ Saturday at 
luncheon and the Cleveland Press, News 
and Plain Dealer jointly entertained the 
Canadian women at a dinner that eve- 
ning. Ted Thackrey, managing editor of 
the Press, and Archer Shaw, chief edi- 
torial writer of the Plain Dealer spoke 
for the papers. 

Mrs. Maude O. Truesdale, a graduate 
of New York University School of Jour- 
nalism, now head of her own publicity 
service, is president of the Gevelent 
Club. Miss May Clendennan, associate 
editor of the Canadian Farmer's Advo- 
cate is president of the Canadian Women’s 
Press Club. 


Women’s Plot Dedicated 


Dedication services of the 
Woman’s Press Association plot at 
Butterfield cemetery, and the Eugene 
Field memorial for children, were held 
Sunday, June 24, with the Rev. W. B. 
Norton, religious editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, officiating. Dr. Norton paid tri- 
bute to women of the writing profession. 


Illinois 


Athlete Writing Sports 


Miss Helen Filkey, outstanding woman 
athlete, is writing a series of articles on 
women’s athletics for the Chicago Eve- 
ning American stressing the part women 
will play in this year’s Olympic games, 
in which they are competing for the first 
time. 


To Tour Europe 


Miss Penelope Sumerwell, social edi- 
tor of the Orange office of the Newark 
Evening News, will leave July 7 for a 
six weeks’ tour of Europe in the com- 
pany of her mother, Mrs. Edward K. 
Sumerwell. 


Women Writers Honored 


Nine newspaper women in Kansas City 
for the Republican national convention 
were made honorary members of Theta 
Sigma Phi, national honorary journalistic 
society, at a luncheon tendered by the 
Kansas City chapter the Saturday follow- 
ing the convention’s close. The guests 
so honored were: Mrs. Helen Archdale, 
London, editor of Time and Tide; Miss 
Winifred Mallon, New York Times ; Miss 
Martha Dalrymple, Associated Press; 
Mrs. Maxine Davis Getty, Washington 
syndicate writer; Miss Cora Rigby, 
Christian Science Monitor; Miss Corinne 
Rich, Universal Service; Miss Emma 
Bugbee, New York Herald-Tribune ; Miss 
Lucy Price and Miss Katharine Dayton, 
special writers. 


On Ohio Daily 
Miss Hazel Nolan, student at Ohio 
State university, and Miss Charlotte 
Blakley, who expects to enter the uni- 
versity next fall, are working on the 
city staff of the Dayton Herald. 


Joins lowa Paper 


Miss Ida May Converse of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has joined the staff of the Tama 
(Ia.) News-Herald. Miss Converse was 
recently graduated from the school of 
journalism, University of Iowa. 


Returns fom | Europe 


Mrs. Margaret Benstock Hartzberg, 
formerly of the Buffalo Courier and Ex- 
press editorial staff, and her husband 
have returned from a honeymoon in 
European countries. 


Joins dines Paper 


Bessie Graves has succeeded Esther 
Gebhart as society editor of the Vratt 
(Kan.) Union. Miss Graves was for- 
merly with the Meade Globe-News. 


Ida H. Gage Married 


Ida Henrictta Gage, assistant editor of 
Associated Editors, Inc., of Chicago, 
was married June 23, to Clayton Albert 
Johnson of Elgin, Ill. 


KING FEATURES TO MOVE 


Hearst Syndicates to C to Occupy Uptown 
Quarters of New York Journal 


Within the next two weeks King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, Inc., will move to new 
quarters in the building on Columbus 
Circle, New York, formerly occupied by 
the uptown branch of the New York 
Evening Journal. The entire office force 
of King Features, International Feature 
Service, Premier ‘Syndicate and Ad Art 
Service will occupy the new offices. The 
old plant at Broadway and 58th Street 
will be retained as a store room until 
the lease expires in May, 1 

The feature organizations will occupy 
three and one-half floors of the four 
story building and will take over the 
entire building when existing leases ex- 
pire. 


Bryant Joins Ledger Syndicate 

B. G. Bryant of the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, Inc., last week joined 
the sales staff of the Ledger Syndicate 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Bryant has been 
with the Bell Syndicate and the Wheeler 
Syndicate during recent years, and was 
at one time advertising manager of the 
Washington Herald and also of the 
Washington Times. His sales work will 
include the Post Syndicate as well as the 
Ledger Syndicate. 


Golf Champ to Write 


Johnny Farrell, winner of the United 
States open golf championship, will write 
a series of three articles weekly for 
King Features Syndicate, Inc., starting 
early in July. 


Sinclair Lewis Series 
Sinclair Lewis, opponent of Babbittry, 
is writing 12 Sunday articles for U nited 
Features Syndicate, while on tour in 


England with his bride, the former 
Dorothy Thompson. 
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Tewson to Handle Own Feature 


W. Orton Tewson, author of “An 
Attic Salt Shaker,” a column of anec- 
dotes handled by the United Features 
Syndicate, will take over the syndication 
of his articles, himself, July 1. Mr. 
Tewson will give a series of eight talks 
over the radio during July. Four talks 
will be broadcast by WJZ and four by 
WNYC, the former on Fridays and the 
latter on Thursdays. 


Bell Buys “‘Sea Wings” 


Bell Syndicate, Inc., has purchased the 
rights to “Sea Wings,” a serial by 
Robert F. Burkhardt, news editor of 
the Los Angeles Record. The story is 
based on the Dole flight across the 
Pacific, and is signed with Burkhardt’s 
pen name, “Rob Eden.” 


Counihan Visiting Camps 


Bud Counihan, creator of “Pinhead 
Dooley,” King Features comic, will visit 
the training camps of Gene Tunney and 
Tom Heeney to gather material for his 
strip which is based on a_ second-rate 
boxer. He will also cover the Tunney- 
Heeney bout and sign his report with 
the name of “Pinhead Dooley.” 


Obtains New Serial Features 


“Women Who’ve Won,” a series of 24 
daily articles on successful women of 
today, by Lillian G. Genn has been ac- 
quired by the Ledger Syndicate of 
Philadelphia. The syndicate has also 
obtained the rights to a new 32-install- 
ment summer serial, “The Forbidden 
Door” by Herman Landon. 


Enlarges Promotion Staff 


The promotion staff of King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., was enlarged last week. 
The new members are Carelton B. Stet- 
son, Chris J. Wall and James F. War- 
basse. 
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BIG NEWS EVENTS KEEP 
RADIO ADS IN DAILIES 


Summer Advertising Is Plan of At. 
water-Kent—Sparks-Withington Will 
Run August Campaign in 
Big List of Papers 


Bright spots ahead on the news horizon 
are inspiring radio manufacturers to keep 
their advertisements in the newspapers 
through the summer mouths, when usually 
they. hold off until fall. 

Political campaigning is expected to 
create purchasers of radio scts and Tex 
Rickard’s prize fights always make radio 
dealers happy. When the public feels the 
urge to buy sets, stimulated by ews in 
the papers, the manufacturers waut them 
to .ee their make prominently advertised 
in the press. 

For the first time, for instance, Atwater 
Kent has decided to continue its news- 
paper advertising through June and July, 
The Sparks-Withington 
Jackson, Mich., will begin an active news- 
paper advertising campaign on_ their 
radio sets in August. 

Atwater Kent has been particularly 
active as a newspaper advertiser this 
year. A record breaking volume has ap- 
peared in the papers placed for this com- 


pany by Barton, Durstine & Osborn, for ff 
the period beginning October, 1927. The ff 


company’s sales increase is also excep- 
tionally large, indicating the success of 
the campaign. Further advertising plans 
of Atwater Kent will be announced in 
September or October, and authoritative 
report has it that the newspaper appro- 
priation will be as large ‘f not larger than 
it was in previous years. 

Whereas previous campaigns of the 
Sparks-Withington Company called for 
125 newspapers the new schedule will call 
for a larger number. It is understood the 
drive will begin with a splash of full 





Company off 


pages and keep consistent with steaily re-ff 


minder copy, with several insertions aff 


week. 





Good Printing Insurance 





tions. 


fieds can do for you, too. 


CERTIFIED 





Hundreds of publishers have adopted the new, more 
readable type faces. 


They have made this investment in realization of 
the fact that their most precious asset is the eyes of 
the readers. 





But it is well to bear in mind that the form as set 
in the composing room must be converted into the 
curved plate as required in the press room. To 
preserve and reproduce the original form in all of its 
details requires a good stereotype mat. 


Over four hundred of your fellow publishers know 
from their daily experiences that Certified Dry Mats 
reproduce their forms in all of their original details 
—solid blacks are reproduced as solid blacks, and the 
fullest value of halftones is obtained. The face of 
every Certified Dry Mat is singularly free from grain 
marks which fact accounts for the Certified reproduc- 


And so, while the ccst of the dry mat is negligible, 
the role played by it warrants the closest attention 
and consideration of every publisher. 
your fellow publishers know that Certified Dry Mat 
Stereotyping means good printing insurance, that we 
respectfully suggest that you investigate what Certi- 


.So many of 


Your comparison is invited. 


DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT faecility—use Certifieds 
Made in U. S. A. 


| 
| 
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i Ina single day, a space-buyer may get calls from fifty or more publication repre- 
their sentatives—and the waiting rooms are becoming more crowded each day. 

- Interviews, of necessity, are very short—often not more than five or ten min- 
2 ap utes. In such a brief opportunity, how many papers on a representative's list 
hy » can be analyzed in detail? Under such conditions, how many valuable hours 
The f are wasted in the long waits between interviews? 

XCOp P 

ss of fl The demands on the time of the space-buyer are so tremendous that the oppor- 
ae | tunities for personal selling become increasingly limited. 

— But it is part of the job of agency executives to keep posted on advertising 
r than events, trends, policies and developments through trade-journals. They don’t 
i thell read trade-journals for fun—they MUST read them. 

d for Hy 

11 call ff And with the tremendous trend toward newspaper advertising, they MUST 
Y fa read EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE, the recognized 
ly re-f authority on newspaper advertising. 


ons a 





Here, in the advertising pages of EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH 
| ESTATE, you can reach national advertisers and agencies each and every week 
of the year. 


Through advertising you can build up a background of impressions —a_back- 
ground of prestige—which will create ‘agency acceptance.” 


With such a background, built through the printed word, the ten minute inter- 
view accorded your representative can be used definitely in closing business. To 
use those precious ten minutes in mere missionary work is slow and costly. Let 
advertising help make your representatives use their interviews more efficiently 
and effectively. 


Regular space in EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE is a 

necessity for the newspaper which desires adequate gains this year and next. 
Let’s get that schedule started—$168 a page of 672 lines, $95 a half page of 336 
lines, $65.46 a 100 lines double column—200 lines in all, and $55 a quarter page 
of 168 agate lines—on a 52 time order. 


Wire reservations today and we will take good care of your copy 
in set up and position 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 
Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
Visit our Exhibit, International Advertising Association Convention and Exposition—Booth 69A—Detroit, July 9-12, ’28 
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ROTO BRINGS READERS 
CIRCULATORS SAY 


Twenty - five Executives Answering 
Toler Questionnaire Say Feature 
Increases Sunday Sale—Will 
Grow in Popularity 


An overwhelming vote of yes greeted 
a questionnaire sent to circulation man- 
agers recently by J. T. Toler, circulation 
manager of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
tion, asking: “Do you consider that the 
roto section has been the means of greatly 
increasing your Sunday circulation?” 

Twenty-six out of 45 replied and of the 
26 all but two were in the affirmative. 
The two were not negative, but charac- 
terized the feature as a circulation holder, 
rather than circulation getter. : 

A roto section increased the circulation 
of the New York Sunday World in the 
past, but does not help particularly at 
present, N. R. Hoover, circulation direc- 
tor reported. Since roto started there 
has been eight per Cetit intrease in circu- 
lation of whieh five per cent is credited 
to the picture feature, he said. 

“I believe roto is still in its infancy 
and that the future will produce a color 
scheme in engraving that will have efior- 
mous opportunities for a greater news 
Karl F. Hall, circulation manager 


paper,” culati 
of the Boston Herald said. “Our. Satwt- 
day Traveler, an evening paper, shows a 


dig gain On that day since using a four- 
page Toto section as agamst @ loss over 
other week days before usig. Our Sun- 
day Herald with its ~#te is showing the 
greatest gain of ahy Of our three papers.” 

E. C. White, 7/éuston Chronicle, com- 
mented that addtidn of roto had enabled 
his papér to reise the Sunday price ‘ftom 
five to 10 tents. He added that because 
of the Aéavy percentage of advertising 
carried the section has lost mach of its 
mterést to readers. : 

‘Charles O. Reville, ciredlation man- 
‘aver of the Baltimore Swn, reported that 
his paper added the roto section Jan. 
28, 1917, at which tite the circulation 
was 96,859. The follwing March cir- 
culation went to 100,591, and in the De- 
cember followimg ‘to 107,295. At the 
present time this fi®ure is nearly doubled. 

H. W. S$ fli, circulation manager 
of the Lowiswille (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
and Times, saftt : 

“I consider that the roto section has 
been the #®atis of greatly increasing the 
Sunday @irtulation; that it is increasing 
in populirity with old subscribers and 
still notifies to be an asset.” He added 
that the Sunday circulation had increased 
130 per®cent since roto was added, but 
Sdid ‘fie couldn’t say how much of the 
iiv¢reaSe was due to roto. 

Charles Payne, circulation manager of 
thie Yndianapolis Star, said the Sunday 
circulation of his paper had increased 45 
per cent since the roto section had been 
added, and credited 25 per cent to it. 

Charles Flanagan, circulation manager 


“of the New York Times, said: 


“Our rotogravure section was started 
in April 1914, at which time. we had a 
Sunday circulation of 250,000. At pres- 
ent we run over 700,000 net paid on Sun- 
day. I would give the rotogravure sec- 
tions credit for 25 per cent of the in- 
crease since we began them. The roto- 
gravure section continues to gain in ad- 
vertising.” 

Mr. Toler himself reported that the 
Sunday Constitution’s circulation had im- 
creased more than 54,000 in five years 
and that it was believed that the roto- 
gravure section was responsible for at 
least 30,000 and possibly 35,000 of this. 

Other circulation managers quoted by 
Mr. Toler as saying roto helped circula- 
tion included : 

Alonzo Parker, Los Angeles Times; 
Ernest P. Schwartz, Des Moines Sunday 
Regisier; C. E. Viller, Toledo Times; 
L. E. Brumleu, Houston Post-Dispatch ; 
G. B. Bickelhaupt, Minneapolis Journal ; 
Sidney Long, Wichita (Kan.) Eagle; 

H. Harrington, S¥. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; Bayard Taylor, Kansas City 
Journal-Post; W. Clarence Hixon, Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard; Frank Clancy, Buf- 
falo Courier-Express; W. Fi. Alexander, 
Memphis (Tenn.) CGommercial-Appeal; 


J. M. Black, New Ovneans Times- 
Picayune; Harry C. Kloecker, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer; Horace Powell. Nashville 
Banner and George A. Fisher, San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
OFFERING INSURANCE 


Policy Provides $1,000 Minimum Pay- 
ment for $11 a Year—Success of 
Accident Policy Prompted 
Move 





Another metropolitan newspaper to 
provide life insurance for its readers is 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, which an- 
nounced recently with a double-truck ad- 
vertisement, a ay, | similar to the one 
presented by the Chicago Tribune. , 

The Inquirer’s policy provides a mini- 
mum payment of $1, for death from 
any cause for a nium of $1 a month 
or $11 a year, the amount of insurance 
varying accorgmg to the age of the 
policy holder at the time of death, but 
whith is never less than $1,000. 

The offer is restricted t0 persons be- 
tween the ages of 9-% and 44-14, but 
contitues in force aftet 44-14 until death 
of the insured, if gremiums are paid. 

The PhiladelpMia Inquirer also offers 
to its readers & $10,000 travel accident 
insurance peticy for a premium of $1 a 
year, and “his protection is available to 
all rea@trs between the ages of 10 and 
70. No medical examinations are re- 
quifed for either policy. 

The travel accident offer has been in 
effect for more than a year, and has ‘tnet 
with great success, according to Gedrre 
S. Crapo of the Inquirer. 





MAKE AIR DELIVERY 


Detroit News Follows Board of Com- 
merce Cruise With Airplate Carrier 


To more than 400 business 'tién On the 
recent silver anniversary ¢ruise of the 
Detroit Board of Commett®, the Detroit 
News demonstrated how wh ‘airplane may 
be employed in up-to-the-minute distribu- 
tion of newspapers. : 

The afternoon of June 15, jist thréeand 
a half hours after copies ‘of the “noon 
edition had left the presses ih Detroit, 
they were distributed among the voyagers 
aboard ship at Mackinac Island, some 
300 miles distant. The tiewspapers were 
carried m a Ford tri-tnofor monoplane, 
and were parachuted fo fhe deck of the 
ship. The particular ‘edition, incidentally, 
brought the first word of the nomination 
of Herbert Hoover “as the Republicans’ 
choice for President. 

The operation was repeated the fol- 
lowmg day, when “a Ford plane carried 
400 copies of the noon edition of the 
News across the state to Muskegon. The 
plane left Detroit at 9:40 a. m., and the 
newspapers were in the hands of the 
cruisers before noon. In the afternoon a 
plane left Detroit at 4:06 o'clock carry- 
mg 350 Sunday papers, which were being 
read by the cruisers less than two hours 
later. Besides carrying papers for the 
«cruisers On each of the three trips, the 
plane carried regular allotments for the 
agents at Muskegon and Mackinac 
Island. 


Sending Students Abroad 


Fifty young men and women from the 
schools and colleges of Great Britain will 
make up a party to be sent out to Can- 
ada this year by prominent newspapers 
and journals of the British Isles. 


Sponsoring Regatta 


Preparations are being completed for 
Chicago’s annual yachting regatta, to be 
held July 7 under the auspices of the 
Chicago Daily News. 





Gives Circus Party 
The Boston (Mass.) Traveler and the 
101 Ranch management were hosts to 
2,000 boys and girls, including orphans 
and cripples, at the circus June 20. 


AD MAN WITH “BAG OF 
TRICKS” PASSING 


1928 Advertising Manager Is Thorough 
In Search for Facts, Lewis 
Declares to Chicago 


Council 


_ The advertising man of 1928 and of the 
future is not, as he has been in tifhes 
past, a man with a “little bag of tricks,” 
but is a scientific investigator, applying 
that which he has learned through inten- 
sive study to the business of selling 
goods, according to E. St. Elmo Lewis 
of the National Services, Inc., Detroit, 


Mich. Mr. Lewis spoke at a_ recent 
meeting of the Chicago Advertising 
Council, 


“Homer Buckley once said that adver- 
tising managers change their positions as 
often as barbers,” he said. “The 1928 
manager is not changing or going to 
change. He is wing fast to the inside 
of the business because he is studying it 
inside and Guitide. He is no longer the 


man with a litthe bag of tricks. The new 
advertising Manager is studying what ha 
happened; fie is getting the facts a 


a pitduction; he is studying theads 
of the public mind. The publi¢ Wants 
things interpreted in their staadards of 
living, ideas, words, thoughts, ambitions. 
The Listerine campaign of Aalitosis is a 
tase in point. 

“It is somewhat amasing to read that 
a copy writer spent & few mornings de- 
livering bread to fad out why housewives 
bought it. Why s®@uldn’t he? Henry T. 
Ewald of Campbell-Ewald agency has 
put $50,000 mie an automobile agency to 
study the resilts of company policies, 
sales methods and advertising. 

“Today We are trying to find out what 
advertisitg can do. The Association of 
National -Advertisers at the recent meet- 
ing in Cleveland devoted their whole 
time ‘fo the subject of self-examination. 
Edward Hall, vice-president of the Ral- 
ston Purina Company, made a sensible 
suggestion—that of co-ordinating and 


‘unifying research agencies. 


“A man recently took a coffee substi- 
tute from $600,000 in red figures and put 
it into a profit that sold it for five mil- 
lions. How? Genius? No, just plain 
common sense—matter of fact testing, 
trying, analysis and interpretation.” 


Porter-Dickie Changes 


The Porter-Dickie Company, Boston 
advertising agency, will change its name 
to the Porter Corporation. 


Has Shoe Account 


Craddock-Terry Company will adver- 
tise the Natural Bridge Arch Shoe 
through a list of Southern newspapers. 
Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc., will 
handle the account. 





Have Coffee Account 


Paris & Peart have been appointed by 
the American Coffee Corporation to 
handle its advertising account. 
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AGENCY CHANCES NAME 


Southwestern Advertising Company 
Now “Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc.” 


The Southwestern Advertising Com- 
pany, of Dallas, has changed its name, 
ettective July 1, to Tracy-Locke-Daw son, 
ne. 

The change was made because of im- 
plied territorial limitations associated 
with the name “Southwestern,” and be- 
cause of the large number of concerns 
using the word “Southwestern” in the 
firm mame, causing considerable con- 
fusion. 

The Southwestern Advertising Com- 
pany was organized at Oklahoma City 
in 1913 by Shelley E. Tracy and Ray- 
mond P. Locke, both still active heads 
of the business. In 1918, Joe M. Daw- 
son became associated with the concern, 
and came to Dallas in 1920 to take 
charge of the office there, which had been 
established in 1917. The headquarters, 
office was moved to Dallas in 1923. 





Joins Chicago Agency 


Dan V. Goodman, former automobile 
editor of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
has joined the Glen Buck Agency, Chi- 
cago, and will specialize in motor propa- 
ganda. 


Carey Joins Carter 


A. M. Carey has joined the Carter 
Advertising Agency, New York. Mr. 
Carey was formerly with the IJnterna- 
tional Magazine Company, McCall's 
Magazine, Town & Country and more 
recently vice-president of the P.. K. Fro- 
wert Company. 





Appoint Sumner 


The G. Lynn Sumner Company has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of Wickham Bros., Scranton, Pa., manu- 
facturers of mayonnaise and other food 
products. 
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RADIO ADVERTISERS 


for years have used more 
space in The Sun than in 
any other newspaper 
in the world !! 
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New York 
































291,148 


was the average net paid daily | 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


May, 1928 


The average net paid circulation of | 
THE SUNDAY SUN per Sunday 
for the month of May, 1928, was 
189,810. 
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m- Article XI of a Series—Union’s Attitude on Arbitration 


LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 








on, By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 

= Secretary St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
ted (Copyright 1928 by Eprror & Pusrisuzr) 

be- 

rns 


the LABOR unions are none too friendly 

to compulsory arbitrations and the 
trend of many unions is unmistakably 
2m- fF away from the arbitration of differences 
ity | growing out of the renewal of contracts 
4y- Bor the negotiation of new agreements. 
ads | Differences arising under contracts are 
aw- Eysually arbitrated if needs be, and ma- 
ern, | chinery is generally provided for the ad- 
ake Fjustment of such differences, The one 
deen @tnarily used is a simple form of ref- 
‘ters. Berence of disputes to officials of the con- 
tracting parties, or to a grievance com- 
mittee, made up equally of representatives 
of the two parties, with an appeal to an 
arbitrator or umpire in case of a dead- 


Star, | When the International Agreement was 
Chi- Jin force between the A. N. P. A. and 
‘opa~ Fthe 1. T. U. there was nearly always a 
provision in local contracts for an appeal 
o the lieternational Board of Arbitra- 
jon from the decision of the local board 
or arbitrator, but that has now been 
arter Fdiminated as there is no international 
Mr. agreement in force, except with the 
erna~ F oressmen. 
Call's] The increasing antagonism of the 
more Fmions to arbitration is based largely on 
Fro- the delay incident to arbitrations under 
the old International Agreement. If the 
International Arbitration Board (an 
ewen-numbered body) disagreed and di- 
vided on partisan lines, the case had to go 
oer to the next meeting of that board, 
pssibly several months later. The 
second hearing in a strongly contested 
ase might result in a second deadlock, 
in which event the issue might, by unani- 
=== — mous consent, be referred to a seven-man 
bard, but without unanimous consent no 
such hearing was possible, and the con- 
erted question might thus be tied up 


y has 
tising 
nanu- 














sent of the International Union members 
oi the Board to refer the case to a 
th man could not be secured. 


re The unions complained not only of delay 
‘ but of the cost of arbitration, and there 
IM = Jvas some basis for both complaints. The 


shers could afford the expense better 
than the unions could, and delay was al- 
ways irritating to the membership and 
ovoked distrust and unrest. The unions 
¢ not always blameless and instances 
te known where the unions’ tactics led 
delay to permit the union to prolong 
enjoyment of a very satisfactory con- 
or wage scale. 
Some unions, like the photo-engravers, 
ve adopted a sort of national policy of 
touraging arbitrations, relying instead 
settlement by conciliation and frequent 
ands for higher scales. In accord- 
t with this policy one year contracts 
being favored by this organization, 
giving opportunity to improve on an 
tisfactory agreement after a year’s 
But, following the failure of the 
leading international organizations— 
ishers and printers—to agree on a 
international agreement after April 
922, most local unions contented 
mselves with agreements for local 
rations of differences arising under 
contracts. 
AS a COnsequence, since there was little 
ortunity for the international body to 
ene in such local arbitrations, or to 
tw—and perhaps reverse, or at least 
ify their findings—the International 
Ographical Union launched a cam- 
m of education for union members 
local arbitration boards, supplying 
with data, statistics and arguments 
Support their contentions, and even 
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N ing skilled pleaders competent to 
da int the union’s side before local ar- 
incay ion boards. A well-equipped statis- 








tical bureau has been established at head- 
quarters in Indianapolis and the unions 
are invited to avail themselves of the 
services of the bureau and its agents. 
This plan was adopted to offset the 
methods used by publishers in maintain- 
ing local branches of the A. N. P. A,, 
with paid managers in charge, and with 
a standing committee at Indianapolis in 
charge of such a competent expert as 
Harvey J. Kelly. 

The International Unions in the print- 
ing trades have recently grown more 
conservative in counseling the use of 
economic strength, and the heads of the 
International Unions have nearly all put 
themselves on record as being opposed 
to the strike as a method of wage settle- 
ment, except as a very extreme measure. 
President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in commenting on the gen- 
eral strike in England last year, said, 
“The American Federation of Labor is 
strongly committed to the policy of col- 
lective bargaining of wage contracts and 
the observance of wage agreements.” 

President Lynch of the International 
Typographical Union described the same 
strike as merely a magnificent gesture 
which materialized into grim and dreary 
tragedy. 

President Matthew Woll of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union, said to 
the delegates at the International Conven- 
tion in 1925, “Experience has demon- 
strated that strikes are to be avoided 
whenever possible * * * Strikes, how- 
ever, are a double-edged sword, to be 
used with extreme care and caution and 
only when no other course is open.” 

President Winfield T. Keegan, in his 
annual address to the International 
Stereotypers’ Convention in July, 1926, 
said, “Sufficient consideration should be 
given to the fact that there are at least 
two sides to every labor question and we 
should realize that, in order to properly 
conserve the interests of our membership, 
a true comprehension and just recognition 
of the rights of others is absolutely essen- 
tial; for improvements obtained by unjust 
arbitrary or unfair methods are not likely 
to be permanent and are not conducive to 
the progress of an organization.” 

President George L. Berry, in his re- 
port to the convention of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union in 
August, 1926, took occasion to say, “I 
believe that our organization has paved 
the way and is now the unquestioned 
leader of arbitration in America, and that 
the results of this leadership have been 
more than satisfactory, and all of the dis- 
appointments—imaginary or real—put 
together, cannot possibly make a case 
against the one humanly conceived in- 
strumentality that seeks, that purposes 
and that brings both peace and justice in 
industrial developments.” 

There can be no question that long- 
drawn out arbitration proceedings in a 
few instances have strengthened the 
prejudice in some quarters against arbi- 
tration as a means of adjusting differ- 
ences and insofar as it lies in the province 
of the publishers to expedite such hear- 
ings they should exert their influence to 
that end. 

The next article by Mr. Lowenstein on 
“The Shorter Work Week” will appear 
in the next issue. 


W. B. CRAIG INJURED 

William B. Craig, managing editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, suf- 
fered several broken bones in his right 
foot when his automobile overturned and 
pinned the foot, June 25. Robert Mc- 
Lean, vice-president of the Bulletin, 
suffered a broken foot three weeks ago, 
but did not discover the fracture until a 
few days ago. 
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Uapproacuas.e leadership over 
all other Indianapolis’ newspapers, steadily, 
year after year!... This is the record of The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, with its six 
issues a week against a combined field of 
thirteen issues. 


Be guided by the experience and wisdom of 
the thousands of advertisers who know the 
one dominant advertising medium in this rich 
market! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 
Aslls The Indianapolis Radius: 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL 


J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. 


The Tower Bldg. 
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NEWS 1927 LINAGE LEADERSHIP WAS THE GREATEST IN HISTORY 
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By MARLEN PEW 


ie the interval between the Kansas City 
and Houston conventions a number of 
Eastern and Pacific Coast political w riters 
visited New Orleans, finding it an ideal 
resting place, not unbearably hot after 
one fell to the tricks of linens and dodg- 
ing the midday sun. Trade winds that 
constantly, at least until September, fan 
the Gulf, filter into the streets of the 
Crescent City. In the towns along the 
coast the winds are forever blowing, 
rather hot at noon, but housekeepers 
make beds with two blankets. 

New Orleans newspaper folk received 
the visitors with characteristic hospitality 
and guided them through the Vieux 
Carré, ancient French and Spanish set- 
tlement that fairly melts in the eye of 
the romancer ; along broad Canal street 
which is the causeway of the annual 
Mardi Gras; through the old French 
market where rich and poor tug baskets 
and hawkers dress like the chorus in 
the Barber of Seville; along the wharves 
where color abounds for the painter and 
descriptive writer, and through the his- 
toric Presbytere, Cabildo and _ St. 
Anthony Cathedral, now filled with art 
treasures that have been identified with 
New Orleans for 200 years. While the 
visitor is enthralled by the charms of the 
old city the skillful guides suddenly shift 
the scenes to the new New Orleans 
which, with its skyscrapers, white-lights, 
smart shopping districts, fine residential 
sections, parks, industries and thronging 
streets possesses all of the conventional 
appointments of the modern standardized 
city. You may live in an apartment 
house a la Central Park West, or a stone 
mansion a la Lake Side Drive, or a 
bungalow a la Golden Gate Park, or a 
frame house a la Euclid avenue, or in a 
tumbling studio apartment with a bal- 
cony, a spiral staircase and French 
windows. New Orleans boasts her new 
city, but the visitor quickly learns that 
the Vieux Carré is her imperishable 
glory. Surely, nowhere else in America 
are to be found such perfect bits of 
ancient French and Spanish architecture, 
paved and fountained courtyards shaded 
by palms and magnolias, each narrow and 
cobbled street overhung by wrought-iron 
balconies, each door and window shut- 
tered and every shop and café quaint 
enough to delight any movie director. 
New Orleans folk like to imagine that 
ghosts are stalking here, the revered 
Sieur de Bienville, founder :of the city 
in 1718, the hip-booted and braggart 
pirates and slave-traders of later days, 
and such gentle spirits as the Marquis 
de Lafayette and Adelina Patti and 
beautiful women and bad girls and Creole 
gallants and tough salts, struggling 
artists, singing negroes, honest gamblers 
and despised slummers. One interesting 
mansion is to this day called the “haunted 
house”—haunted by the vengeful spirits 
of a hundred murdered slaves. Mme. 
LaLaurie, who won an immense fortune 
as an African slave importer, once ruled 
here and in 1825 entertained the Marquis 
de Lafayette at a splendid fete. Another 
guest at her table was the brother of 
Napoleon. I was told that the Vieux 
Carré is today the habitat of more strug- 
gling writers and painters than Green- 
wich Village can boast and that one can 
get along quite happily on the proceeds 
of the sale of a couple of $15 pictures 
a month or a short-story manuscript 
twice a year. Perhaps, however, the 
charm of the old city is that everyone 
is of kindly disposition, indulging child- 
like faith in the world as is, no one 
climbing skeletons to find fame and for- 
tune and everyone, man, woman and 
child, passionately devoted to the exciting 
pleasures of colorful garments, well- 


cooked food, the race, the game, the 
theatre, music, the dance, pralines and hot 
tamales and lottery tickets. Of course, 
as all in this circle know, New Orleans 
is one of the liveliest newspaper towns 
on the map. Reporters here still write 
their own stories and desk-editors let the 
color run, 
*_ * * 

F a score or more dailies of the old 

days four remain, hearty and bluster- 
ing and happy Colonel “Bob” Ewing’s 
Srates and red-headed “Jim” Thomson’s 
tem, dividing the evening field, with 
kindly Editor L. K. Nicholson’s far-famed 
Times-Picayune sharing the morning field 
with Mr. Thomson’s Tribune, now in its 
fifth year and making sound progress al- 
though it is one of the few morning 
papers that have been launched in the 
country in the post-war period. There 
are three Sunday papers, each in modern 
form. All New Orleans publishers are 
editors of the old school. No longer do 
they enjoy boiling each other in the 
vitriol of rivalous egotism, but the com- 
petitive pace remains hot, prosperity is 
passed to all at the newspaper table, and 
the papers themselves brim with editorial 
character and news enterprise. All are 
liberal buyers of syndicate and wire stuff, 
sports are in lively demand, a Paris, 
Madrid or Latin-American capital head- 
line is first-page spot, and heads are 
written for the purpose of giving the 
reader a hearty jump at something worth 
knowing. I am bound to confide to the 
Shop Talk inner circle that the weakness 
of the New Orleans newspaper situation 
is low advertising rates—these kindly dis- 
posed newspaper folk modestly refusing 
to charge an advertiser an agate line rate 
which does much more than pay for paper 
and ink and it seems to me that any 
smart geezer with a good article of mer- 
chandise and $40 for advertising promo- 
tion could get rich in this man’s town 
in a month or more. Raise rates, say I. 

* * » 


ONE of the legends of the city is that 

the old Picayune scooped the world 
on news of the Mexican war of 1846 by 
enterprising use of a pony express. L. 
K. Nicholson and his brother Y. P. 
Nicholson, are the sons of a remarkable 
mother, Mrs. Eliza Nicholson, who is 
said to have been the first newspaper 
woman of the South, writing under the 
pen-name “Pearl Rivers” until her editor 
husband died, when she took command 
of the paper and her stout heart and fer- 
tile mind gave it a character which still 
shines through every page. Col. Ewing 
told me that years ago, when the Picayune 
was in financial doldrums and the old 
Times-Democrat was for sale, out of 
pure sentiment for the historic Picayune 
and also to see the morning field cleaned 
up, he engineered the merger. 

We spent several days in New Orleans 
and experienced the thrill of hearing 
newspaper men on every newspaper say 
generous things about all their rivals. 
There is a journalistic race here and all 
these fellows may club each other in 
private, but that they do not knock each 
other to strangers, I'll say. 

* * ” 


N his office Mr. Thomson wears bed- 

room reed slippers, his collar open at 
the neck and his hair on end, and he 
is a slow and easy conversationalist, a 
listener and a thorough student and 
writer of public affairs. No one in the 
South is more conversant than he with 
the Mississippi River control situation 
and in this as in many other things Mr. 
Thomson and his associates are good, old- 
fashioned crusaders. With him are 
Marshall Ballard, hard-hitting editor 
with penetrating eye, A. G. Newmyer, 


and The Fourth Estate for 





genius business administrator and former 
president of S. N. P. A., who can tell 
you how to run a paper on a budget 
system and stick to the budget, Clark 
Salmon, the managing editor, formerly of 
Kansas City and Omaha, an _ incisive 
talker, feature expert, news campaigner 
and practical idealist, who only last week 
put over in the Sunday edition a stunt 
that caught my fancy. It was a supplement 
dated “New Orleans 2,000 A. D.,” de- 
picting life as it will be, according to 
the prophecies of science, when Time has 
turned his wheel 75 revolutions. Strange 
things will be happening among mortals 
through inventive development. To men- 
tion only one of a score of prophecies: 
Your grandson’s son may possess an in- 
strument which, by radio process, will 
have the power of reclaiming from the 
ether the actual words spoken by 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. The 
supplement was written in the news idiom 
in the. past or present tenses and an in- 
teresting fact about it was that Mr. 
Salmon conceived and worked on it 
months before the London Daily Mail 
brought out its Golden Number, devoted 
to the same idea of prophecy. Shades of 
Dominick O’Malley! The old swash- 
buckling editor would not know the Item 
office of this day. His gun-play, his 
merciless use of the newspaper for per- 
sonal dominance, all of his ruthless jour- 
nalism is as dead as Tut in New Orleans 
and the paper that he both made and 
abused is today a leading advocate of 
modern ethical Practice. 
* 
At the States office we were greeted 
by Captain Ross, dean of the man- 
aging editors, who some 40 years ago 
started the climb on the newspaper as a 
proof reader, covering all of the inter- 
mediate rungs. He gained his A.B. from 


Tulane University while holding his 
newspaper job. He possesses one of 
those rare encyclopedic minds _ that 


gather information and retain it for life. 
It is said of Capt. Ross that he can reel 
off from memory more facts concerning 
names, dates and issues in Southern po- 
litical history than any living soul. He 
has been the confidant of scores of public 
men and, in his profession, he can make 
200 editorial words mean more thar 
most writers can say in a column and a 
turn. He is expert both in news and 
policy and as quiet and gentle an indi- 
vidual as one meets in long travel. In 
the city room, at a central desk, sits 
James Evans Crown, and unless you are 
acquainted with or have sometimes 
worked for Jim Crown you are a jour- 
nalistic outlander with the worth-while 
experiences of life before you. I'd say 
offhand that Jim Crown ranks now as 
the oldest city editor in point of daily 
service in the United States, yet he is 
only a young fellow in the daily opera- 
tion of collecting and printing all the 
news that deserves a reading. I'd sav 
offhand that he has put more good 
fellows in the business or has handled the 
copy of more journalistic celebrities than 
any city editor. They include James 
Branch Cabell, Emerson Hough, Chan- 
ning Pollock, Stanley Weyman, Mary 
Johnson, Jack London, Dickie Davis, to 





We have represented the 
Charleston Gazette of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., for fifteen years 
and last year they carried over 
1,700,000 lines of national ad- 
vertising. This was more than 
any other newspaper carried 
in the entire state of West Vir- 


ginia. We can make records 
for you too—write for our 
proposition. 


GEO. B. DAVID CO. 


National saree Representatives 
for the 


Publishers of Daily Newspapers 
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mention only a few. Holder of a 
hundred jobs from his birthplace in 


Fauquier County, Virginia, to Chicago 
and back to New York, and up and down 
and across the land, Jim Crown has 
never been fired and never fired anyone 
and the daily romance of the newspaper 
is as sweet to him as the nectar of the 
rose. I have been in newspaper shops 
where a boss was admired, but never 
until I came to the States office have | 
found a whole crew, from publisher to 
fly-boy, on their worshipping knees be- 
fore a city editor. How that man can 
lick out banner-lines, captions, answer 
two phones at once while pencilling some 
sense into a blind telegraph item, make-up 
a page, tell a rewrite the number of the 
telephone nearest to the scene of the one- 
alarm fire, assign a reporter to a dull 
job with the enthusiasm of a Hollywood 
movie director, scold without hurting and 


praise without spoiling! That's Jim 
Crown in action. Ask Chicago—she 
knows! In our all too brief visit, be- 


tween editions, he rattled more funny 
old-time shop talk than I can deliver to 
this audience in months of effort. 
Happy? Yes, he is happy, with a wife 
as beautiful as a Spring morning, his 
garden and “Bill.” He gave me the 
pedigree of Bill, yards long, best collie 
in America, and at 4 a. m. daily Jim 
Crown and Bill are rambling through the 
parks, witnesses of glories of the rising 
sun that most people live and die and 
miss. Sometimes during the day Bill will 
want to hear from Jim and Mrs. Crown 
will open up telephone communications 
to the office and Jim will offer his bless- 
ings and Bill will bark and wag his tail. 
Some day some wise writer will do Jim 
Crown’s newspaper stories in a serial and 
win a pot of gold. 
x* * * 

ARTIN DURKIN, managing editor 

of Times-Picayune, is another char- 
acter unique in the newspaper business. 
Here is a man at the top of a fast daily 
and Sunday who has won the respect of 
the old New Orleans professionals and 


How! 


More than 
200,000 
Daily 
More than 
440,000 




















The first question 
asked of any other 
feature service: 


‘“‘How does it com- 


pare with NEA?” 
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spirited loyalty of a large and able 
aff, yet in his lifetime has never 
itten a story, served a day as a re- 
r, or an hour as a copy-desk editor. 
is a New Englander and his early 
jences were in railroading. Follow- 
the war he became A. K. Nicholson’s 
te secretary. .From this position he 
arned the tricks of the newspaper office, 
i worked in circulation, advertising, 
pmotion and every department of the 
except writing and editing. So 
sod was his performance that one day, 
hile the office gasped and rival editors 
iled, Martin Durkin was jumped over 
heads of all into the chair of man- 
ing editor. You say it cannot be done 
ell, he is there! If he isn’t an able 
maging editor I have never seen one. 
Find another who reads every proof, for 
and libel and policy, that goes into 
the paper or onto the over-galley! Find 
mother who works from 2 p. m. to 2 
1 m. and writes a city schedule that 
keeps every reporter and photographer 
jumping as men do not often care to 
bump. Find another who better than he 
covers his field for the living facts with 
a fine-tooth comb and sees to it that 
werything is in place, that real society 
js not confused with near-society, that 
the paper is both fair and free, that fic- 
tion is not confused with fact and that 
the proprieties in minor matters are as 
arefully observed as in major causes. 
Martin Durkin is a new type of man- 
wing editor in many ways, and New 
Orleans and I like him and his style. 
Pe ee 
ATURALLY, from such fertile soil, 
literary genius flourishes in New 
Orleans and among the fiction writers 
who have gained national reputations 
while working for newspapers one thinks 
of Roark Bradford, who captured the O. 
Henry Prize with his “Child of God” and 
Lyle Saxon, whose “Father Mississippi” 
lingers in memory, Dorothy Dix is called 
“Orleans’ First Lady” and just the other 
Sunday was given an ovation by ten 
thousand old and young girls in a city 
oo and showered with roses and love. 
eigs O. Frost, who Jim Crown calls 
the best reporter in America, takes his 
taily assignment on the States and is 
writing a book about the marines in 
France that promises to be a best seller 
within six months, Mr. _ Frost’s 
“Shackles of Service” was an O. Henry 
Prize story. I could sit for days in his 
company to hear his yarns of newspaper 
aiventure in Latin America revolutions 
during a generation. There has been 
little war action in Mexico or Central 
America that he has not covered from 
to Villa and he is now a victim 
of the present labor government’s Article 
No. 33, which expels a writer who is not 
sed to submit easily. More than 20 
years ago Meigs Frost, then a reporter 
on New York Times, asked to resign and 
seek his fortune elsewhere. He was 
leave of absence, without pay. The 
ve continues to this day and perhaps 
oaks all records for elapsed time on 
ve, 














* * * 


ISH I might go on telling of the 
promising young spirits of the 
Newspaper offices of New Orleans. I 
could tell stories about the genius of 
some I had the pleasure of meeting that 
would precipitate a raid.on the town 
from all quarters and spoil next Winter’s 
Mardi Gras for me, It is enough, in the 
circumstances, to assert that New Orleans 
Newspaper folk to me seem to talk the 
true language of the trade without stut- 
fering and to find its beer and skittles 
More palatable than country club viands. 





PUBLISHER TO MARRY 


Announcement of the engagement of 
Richard DeWitt, publisher of the Can- 
endaigua (N. Y.) Daily Messenger, and 
iss Jean LaRue Burnett, daughter of 

late Senator Burnett, of Canandaigua, 
Was made recently at a luncheon at Miss 
ett’s home. Mr. DeWitt’s father is 
ED. DeWitt of the firm of Palmer, 
DeWitt & Palmer of New York. The 
tate of the wedding has not yet been 
decided. 





NEWS AGENCIES PLAN 
TO USE RADIO WAVES 


Get Equipment in Shape to Transmit 
Own News by Aug. 1—U. P. De- 
_ clares It Is Not Going Into 
Transmission Business 





Press associations are modernizing 
radio equipment to put it in shape for use 
before Aug. 1, the time allotted by the 
Federal Radio Commission, when wave 
lengths were granted them and the Ameri- 
can Publishers Committee, headed by 
Joseph Pierson of the Chicago Tribune 
last month. 

International News Service which has 
had a radio station at 59th street and 
Broadway, New York, for some time, is 
now arranging to complete apparatus in 
order to be able to transmit and receive 
news to and from Europe. 

“We hope to be able to send our re- 
ports to foreign clients over our own 
radio by Aug. 1,” George Hargreaves, 
business manager of I. N. S. informed 
Epiror & PusiisHer this week. “We 
will also use our station to receive files 
from Europe. We can bring over a con- 
siderable part of our European report.” 

The I. N. S. station will send news for 
its Continental clients from New York to 
the government station at Leafields, near 
London, from where it will be relayed to 
Spain, Italy, Germany and the Scandi- 
navian nations. W. G. H. Finch, con- 
sidered one of the best radio engineers 
in the country, has been 1g pa the 
radio activities of I. N. S. for a number 
of years. 

United Press has also had its station 
for some time on Long Island, and is 
now improving it in order to make use 
of the wave length allotment of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

“The United Press is, of course, deeply 
interested in the possibilities of efficient 
use of short wave radio in the develop- 
ment of its business,” Karl A. Bickel, 
U. P. president declared. “However, we 
have always felt that the transmission 
business as a whole was a special business 
entirely removed from that of news col- 
lection and distribution and it is our gen- 
eral purpose to do nothing that would in 
any way appear to be competitive with 
any of the great transmission concerns, 
such as the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone, and Western Union. 
Nothing could be more detrimental to the 
success of an American news agency 
deeply interested in effective and cheap 
international transmission than any move- 
ment to weaken or disrupt the growth of 
these big and growing transmission com- 
panies. On the contrary it is our feel- 
ing that it is to the interests of not only 
the American press but the press of the 
world that restrictions against the in- 
creased growth of our transmission com- 
panies be removed. 

“For about two years we have owned 
and for a good deal of this time operated 
a radio station at Garden City, Long 
Island, and we will shortly put it into 
operation again under the licenses re- 
cently granted us by the radio commis- 
sion. 

“Our chief and practically only inter- 
est is in securing the important radio 
broadcasts from Europe and Asia, watch- 
ing the S. O. S. signals and taking care 
of special stories in connection with ex- 
ploring expeditions and adventures. Very 
decidedly the United Press is not going 
into the transmission business.” 


MACLENNAN RECOVERING 


Frank P. MacLennan, publisher of the 
Topeka State Journal, who was taken ill 
at the Associated Press Convention in 
New York last April is greatly improved 
and expects soon to return to his home 
in Topeka. A motion picture entertain- 
ment was given especially for him last 
week at the private hospital near New 
York where he is convalescing. The 
show was arranged by Maxson Foxhall 
Judell, editor of the Fun Shop, who 
obtained the naan through the cour- 
tesy of the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration. 
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1924-1928, while 
Atlanta was grow- 
ing 12.7% in pop- 
ulation, Constitu- 
tion circulation 
increased 40%! 
Space buyers will 
be interested in 
analyzing A.B. C. 
reports for the 
full story of this 
remarkable 
growth. 
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MISSOURI UTILITY MAN 
DANGLED AD BAIT 


(Continued from page 5) 











Sheridan thus expressed picturesquely 
his opinion of country newspapers: 

“Gee, Mr. Buck, what the country press 
is worth to people who are honest and 
use it honestly, is beyond calculation. I 
have spent as much as $300 in three years 
‘entertaining’ editors, etc. Some of them 
do enjoy a little drink. All of them are 
‘God’s fools,’ grateful for the smallest and 
most insignificant service or courtesy. As 
I was in the business 27 years I ought 
to know newspaper people. 

“They sure are my friends—hold my 
job for me—in Missouri.” 

In the same letter he boasted as fol- 
lows of his press association connections : 

“I was fortunate enough to manage the 
annual convention of the Missouri Press 
Association in St. Louis in 1923, and was 
able to divert $550 balance from enter- 
tairiment fund to its treasury instead of 
giving it to a town vaudeville show. 

“Had I had ninety days, instead of 30 
days’ notice, I could have made it $3,000.” 

The Associated Press was again 
brought into the testimony, but Mr. Sheri- 
dan admitted that he had no authority 
whatever for asking the following state- 
ment to J. S. S. Richardson, then of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Information 
Committee, on May 16, 1923: 

“The Associated Press will prove in- 
valuable to you. I think that word has 
gone down from headquarters to take 
care of the committees on public utility 
information. In any event, the local man- 
agers are very warm to public utility in- 
formation. Of course, this is a great ad- 
vantage and we do not press it too strong 
in Missouri. We avoid asking them to 
distribute anything except a real story.” 

A month earlier he had written Irvin 
Scully, St. Louis bureau manager of the 
Associated Press, as follows: 

“Please do not think me unappreciative 
of your many courtesies and the great as- 
sistance you have given me in sending 
out considerable news sent you by the 
committee. 

“Directors of some ten state commit- 
tees on public utility information told me 
at St. Louis recently that the Associated 
Press was very hostile to their news. 
This is especially true of the Illinois com- 
mittee. I feel, however, that I am under 
personal obligations to you for the con- 
sideration that you have given news con- 
tributed by this committee. 

“If at any time I can be of any assist- 
ance to you in any way please command 
me. 

Three years later he wrote to George 
McQuaid, then in charge of the Texas 
committee, that he averaged 50 to 75 per 
cent in A. P. newspapers, and sometimes 

“close to 100 per cent.” 

Mr. Sheridan and the utilities in Mis- 
souri used the newspapers in their cam- 
paign of economic pressure to keep Carl 
D. Thompson of the Public Ownership 
League from appearing on a Chautauqua 
circuit. The local electric company man- 
agers got C. W. Green, editor of the 
Brookfield Daily Argus, and F. E. Scho- 
field, editor the Edina Sentinal, to 
write letters protesting against ‘Mr. 
Thompson’s appearance, and the company 
manager at Edina reported to Mr. Sheri- 
dan that “both editors (at Edina) prom- 
ised to condemn him (Thompson) in edi- 
torials.”” The same was expected of L. H. 
Sommers, editor of the Tarkio Avalanche. 

An effort to influence editorial comment 
in the most important newspapers was 
revealed in a plan Mr. Sheridan proposed 
to his employers on March 9, 1928. He 
suggested that the utilities committee send 
to the ten most important editorial writers 
in the state subscriptions to the Electrical 
World, the American Gas Association 
Magazine, the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone News and Electric Traction. His 
employers vetoed this suggestion, how- 
ever, on the grounds that the editors 
probably would not read the magazines, 
and that it would look too much like try- 
ing to influence them. 

Mr. Sheridan was very concerned about 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Washington 


bureau. He wrote several letters during 
the last two years about the bureau, in all 
of which he insisted that it was “packed 
with nice young Socialists.” He was par- 
ticularly disturbed about the ‘“Walsh- 
Norris-Pinchot Carl Thomson” stuff car- 
ried by the Post Dispatch, and said that 
this paper was the only one in the state 
which carried much news and editorial 
comment unfavorable to the utilities 
“about the recent political attack on the 
industry.” 

In a letter on March 19 to George F. 
Oxley of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, Mr. Sheridan analyzed the 
Post-Dispatch Washington bureau as fol- 
lows: 

“Charley Ross, chief Washington corre- 
spondent, imbibed socialism in Australia 
some 25 years ago. He is a nice, quiet 
fellow. 

“Paul Anderson is a brilliant young 
man, the Karl Rudek (he probably meant 
Radek) of American Bolshevism, a boy 
who would cheerfully lead the way carry- 
ing a torch. Worked for the Peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service. 

“I do not know Ray Brandt or Basel 
(sic) Manly other than by reputation. 

“TI believe that the personal slant of its 
hired men largely is responsible for the 
pink leanings of the Pulitzer press. Also 
office politics and personal rivalries among 
department heads and their would-be suc- 
cessors. If you know the Pulitzer papers, 
you know how ‘pitiless’ this competition 
and rivalry is.” 

In other letters to other utilities of- 
ficials, Mr. Sheridan referred to Basel 
Manly as a member of the Washington 
bureau of the paper, and said that Paul 
Y. Anderson had done publicity for the 
late Senator Robert M. LaFollette of 
Wisconsin and had worked for the Peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service. Mr. Manly is 
not on the staff of the Post-Dispatch, but 
the paper has bought and published signed 
special articles from him. So did the 
New York Telegram, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, and the utilities officials are 
checking up on Mr. Manly’s connections, 
another letter shows. No member of the 
Washington bureau of the Post-Dispatch 
has been employed by the People’s Legis- 
lative Service or by Senator LaFollette. 

Mr. Sheridan once worked on the Post- 
Dispatch, and also on the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and on the St. Louis Republic, 
now extinct. In a letter to Mr. Colton 
criticizing his present employers, Mr. 
Sheridan said: 

“For thirty years I spoke as [ felt. For 
five years I held my tongue. Now I mean 
to resume the greatest of human rights— 
that of free speech. Damn it all, John, 
they can never make hypocrites and 
cowards of all the people. T’ell mit ’em.” 

Under questioning by Judge Healy, Mr. 
Sheridan testified that the 30 years of free 
speech were spent on newspapers, and that 
the five years of silence were spent han- 
dling publicity for the utilities. Mr. Col- 
ton, too, wanted free speech. In one of 
his letters to Mr. Sheridan in this remark- 
able outburst of criticism against their 
employers, Mr. Colton said, “I would 
thoroughly enjoy fighting some of these 
faking patriots through the editorial page 
of an influential newspaper, and I do not 
believe I would have much difficulty in 
landing such a position.” 

Correspondence between Mr. Sheridan 
and Guy P. Newburn, director of the 
Tennessee Public Utility Information Bu- 
reau, who followed Mr. Sheridan on the 
stand, showed that the utilities meant to 
use the National Editorial Association, if 
possible, and sought a place for a utilities 
speaker on the national association’s pro- 
gram this year, just as Mr. Sheridan got 
such speakers into Missouri press associa- 
tion conventions. 

In a report to his executive committee, 
Mr. Newburn described how, at a meeting 
of public utility men in Washington, in 
April, 1926, “plans were made for a big 
educational campaign on the Muscle 
Shoals bids of the Associated Power 
Companies.” 

He said C. A. Beasley, legislative agent 
for the Alabama Power Company, wanted 
the details of the bids to be published first 
in the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial- 
Appeal because of that newspaper's large 
circulation in the territory served by the 
associated companies.” 
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Mr. Newburn described his visit to the 
Washington office of the Commercial- 
Appeal, where, upon invitation of the cor- 
respondent, he dictated a story setting 
forth the terms of the power bid, which 
was subsequentiy printed on the first page 
of the Commercial-Appeal. 

Mr. Newburn called up Mr. Mooney, 
editor of the paper, by long-distance tele- 
phone, and advised him of the story. But 
for the phone call to Mr. Mooney, said 
Mr. Newburn, the story would not have 
appeared on the first page, as the tele- 
graph editor “laid it aside as unimportant, 
until instructed by Mr. Mooney.” 

The total news columns obtained by the 
Tennessee committee since November, 
1927, according to an exhibit, was 21,246. 
Editorial matter printed aggregated 4,464 
columns. Not all of this matter came 
from the bureau, Mr, Newburn said. 

A speech in which Mr. Newburn ad- 
vised utility men to “get the country 
editor to carry our message and look over 
all propaganda sent to him” was placed in 
the record. In the same speech he urged 
utility men to know their editors well 
enough to “call them by their first names 
and slap them on the back.” 

Mr. Newburn formerly worked on a 
number of mewspapers, including the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, the News- 
Scimita? (before it was merged with the 
Press) and the Mobile Register. 

He wrote Paul S. Clapp, managing di- 
rector of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, last November, that he was 
trying to convert Thomas E. Sharp, editor 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar, to the 
utilities cause. He could point to no defi- 
nite results then, but he intended to “keep 
hammering away at Sharp” and was using 
his “close personal contact with him” to 
“bring him around to a more favorable 
viewpoint”—but without success at the last 
writing. 

“Sugar- coated propaganda” in the guise 
of “boosting and working for Arkansas 
that is generously entered into and gotten 
back of by all the Chambers of Com- 
merce, civic clubs, men’s and women’s 
clubs, etc.,” was the specialty of Earle W. 
Hodges when he was director of the 
Arkansas Public Service Information Bu- 
reau, so he said in a speech read into 
the record. 

Rex I. Brown, secretary and treasurer 
of the Arkansas bureau, and also of the 
Arkansas Utilities Association, testified 
that the bureau has paid to date $8,719 to 
help finance the Dixie Magazine. This 
money is itemized in the bureau’s accounts 
as loans, advertising, subscriptions and 
advances. Former Governor Charles H. 
Brough, the present director, has not been 
very active, and as yet has not been called 
before the Federal Trade Commission. 

Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin public 
utilities publicity men have been called to 
testify before the Commission takes its 
recess on July 7, not to re-open open hear- 
ings before September 1 

How Lee Jones, director of the 
Information Bureau of the Kansas Public 
Service Companies and secretary of the 
Kansas Section of the Middle West 
Division of the National Electric Light 
Association, submitted matter to the 
Associated Press may best be told in his 
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own words, in a letter to Mr. = 
dated April 6, 1926: 

“We release to the Associated Prg 
only such stories as will, in our jy 
ment, find ready acceptance and 
Our A.P. service from Topeka 0 
forty-two Kansas newspapers. 

“When we have had occasion to g 
the Associated Press, our material } 
gone over with a batting average of oy 
thousand. We use the A. P. a gre 
deal at convention time and have th 
material prepared well in advance g 
that part of it may be used as mail re 
lease stuff, while the bigger breaks q 
put on the wire. 
finest co-operation from the Associate) 
Press in Topeka and its representative: 
have indicated their willingness to handled 
any material in which we feel they ma 
be interested. The A. P. here has offer 
taken stories from the Utilogram, oy 
news bulletin, and sent them throughoyt 
the state without any suggestion frog 
this office.” 

Part of 


Lerid; 


the story of the utilitie 


re 


We have had only the 


propaganda in Indiana was told Thursday 


by John C. Mellett of Indianapoli 
brother of the late Don Mellett, 


mur-F* 


dered editor of the Canton News, and of F 


Lowell Mellett, editor of the Washington 
Daily News. John Mellett is a_ fiction 
writer under the name 
Brooks. His latest book “High Ground" 
being about a newspaper family. 

John Mellett was executive secretary 
of the Indiana Committee on Publ 
Utility Information from 
last September, when he was succeeded 
by William Stokes, whose testimony fol- 
lowed Mr. Mellett’s. 

Mr. Mellett apparently made no cam- 
paign for advertising nor did he enter- 


of Jonathan 


1920 until 


tain editors or join press associations for 
the purpose of obtaining closer relation F* 
ship with the newspapers. One of his re-fF 
ports to his employers showed that heF 


had 30,000 to 35,000 column-inches of 


publicity published in some two-thirds off 


the Indiana newspapers in one year. 


Associated Press, the United 
Press, and the International New 
Service. He testified that he probabl 
got half of these special 
published. Some 
advertising in Indianapolis newspapers in 


to the 


1925 and 1926, but much larger expendi- re 


tures were credited to “legislative work 
than to advertising or publicity, during 
the years when the legislature was i 
session. Mr. Mellett testified that 

did not know how this money was spent, 


Hef the 
issued a clip-sheet and sent spot news—’™” 


spot stories” % 
money was spent my 


his employers having merely told him] 
to make out checks to lobbyists for? 


services and expenses. 

Early in his career with the utilities, 
Mr. Mellett advised local utilities man- 
agers to keep in close touch with news- 
papers and to tip the editors off on news. 


CORRECTION 


May linage figures printed in last 
week's Epiror & PusBLisHER gave the 
linage of Buffalo Times for May, 1927, 
as 1,412,240 lines; the figure should have 
been 1,312,240 according to the statistical 
department of the New York Evening 
Post, which issued the figures 
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i staiETHING new in the line of 
‘Ve th@ ouvenirs and anniversary memorials 
TE SH been produced by the Chicago 
‘ail tee. This book of practically 800 
chy wifps entitled “Pictured Encyclopedia of 
oeaal World’s Greatest Newspaper” con- 


atativedss practically all the information con- 
hand ing newspapers, and their how and 
yf that the average man would want. 
a fe the title suggests, the work is pro- 
a dy illustrated; there are many full 
ug tie lay-outs and two-page spreads. 
a Me title page explains it_ as “A 
Tome dbook of the Newspaper as Exempli- 
the Chicago Tribune—Issued to 
orate its Eightieth Birthday.” 
ing with A. B. C. statements and 
rtising, it explains in detail Ben Day 
esses, cartoons, various kinds _ of 
position, electrotyping, engraving, 
pean editions and extras. In be- 
en are sandwiched art work, automo- 
news, Baie des Cedres, beauty de- 
nent k reviews, and cables—to 
tion a few. Editors and editorials 
given considerable space, as is copy 


utilitie 
jursday 
na polis PM 
» Mur- 
and of 
hington 
fiction 
nathan 


round” 


creta: 
Public 
until 
ceeded 
1y fol- 


Eeiation building “stunts” are at- 
hed in the section entitled “Cheer 
ck Campaign.” “Like most ‘stunts’ 
Pin circulation, it failed to build a 
_My of permanent readers” is the com- 


be a mt the editors make frankly in dis- 
lation sing the means by which they gave 
his repay tens of thousands of the $200,000 


iat heft had been set aside for the purpose. 
es off ne newest means of printing, includ- 
rds of Mloroto are explained and illustrated 
- Hes the _In this discussion is in- 
newspaed some information for the cus- 
Unitedgmr, explaining how he can help to 
Newspiain. better color work, In fact, all 
obablygeaugh the book is particular informa- 
stories for the benefit of customers plan- 
mg to use different types of printing 


wel iq ice and different kinds of newspaper 
pendi-peiities. Of course the book is pub- 
work"pned primarily for the non-technical 
luring pater, and the information contained is 


as ingetty elementary. But many intricate 
at hemesses are so thoroughly explained, 
spent, e4tammed and pictured that the veriest 
| himgmtyte can begin to appreciate the 
s forge connected with the production of 
newspaper after he finishes reading the 
ilities, 
man- 
news- 
news, 


For advertising men who wish to 
derstand printing technique and prob- 
s without wading through a technical 
tussion, this book is ideal. A con- 
rable section is devoted to layouts 
dummies, while scattered through the 
| last xk are other suggestions which are in- 
e the Bmable. For example. under electros 
1927, Bi electrotyping, and again under 
have Bameled paper, are tips on the relation 
istical the fineness of half-tone screens to 
ening Beer finish. 
m fact, not only is the Chicago 
une turned inside out so that every- 
may see the wheels go around, but 
forces that make them turn, and the 
s produced are detailed in the book. 
section under “Love Problems” 
furnish a few chuckles—and also a 
bation of the more serious side of 
editor’s work. One of the questions 
d and quoted in the books is “When 
ing north on Main Street, is it 
r to walk on the inside or the out- 
of the lady?” Unfortunately, the 
ors answer is not given. 
Another puzzler is: “I am going to 
a party and will invite about six. 
they are Presbyterians, what shall 
play?” Again: “Is it more sanitary 
kiss a man with a moustache on the 
thead ?” 
Another quotation that is worth re- 
ing, although it is entirely different, 
tars under the heading “Copyreaders 
Copyreading” and is entitled “The 
Exciting Moment in Newspaper 
”" “The most exciting moment I 
think of’—the Tribune’s city editor 



























By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


is speaking—‘“is when, at the deadline— 
the instant of going to press—a copy- 
reader is trying to summarize a two- 
column story into a headline of 12% 
letters when his mind seems mechanically 
determined upon 13 letters. That half 
letter is holding up a whole composing 
room, a mob of sweating, impatient 
stereotypers, a battalion of inky press- 
men, a wagon train of circulation drivers 
and a half million readers. The torment 
that passes in that copyreader’s brain is 
all the nerve-racking strain of a life- 
time crystallized into the moment. And 
yet those who seek to view from the 
sidelines the tension of the newsroom 
will see nothing but a lone individual sit- 
titg quietly and thoughtfully at a desk.” 

The intricacies of rotogravure printing, 
and the tricks of trick cuts are explained 
in detail. What makes the linotype mats 
drop where they should after the slug 
has been cast, and why the linotypist 
sometimes writes “etaoin” or “shrdlu” 
instead of something more intelligible is 
made clear. 

“Stone Age printing,” in other words, 
lithography, is detailed with its latest 
variations. Along in the “S” division 
one finds “Steamship Transportation” 
which is not normally connected with 
newspaper work, but its connection with 
the publication of the Tribune is that 
pulpwood is shipped from the forest of 
~ Gulf of St. Lawrence to the paper 
mill. 

Concerning the handling of sporting 
stories, the Encyclopedia says: 

The Tribune has broken away from the 
familiar bromidic jargon which formerly made 
most sporting columns dull and monotonous and 
each individual has striven to perfect and main- 
tain a style of his own, couching it in correct, 
intelligent English. 

Less space is devoted to professional 

baseball, and more is given to amateur 
and minor sports, the book remarks. 
_ One section that should prove interest- 
ing to those interested in the change of 
news presentation is found under the sec- 
tion devoted to History. The headlines 
announcing the assassination of President 
Lincoln, as well as those which an- 
nounced the surrender of General Lee 
are reproduced. In another paragraph is 
reproduced a news story of 1857 which 
is worth quoting. It is headed “A 
Brute” and says: 

James Wheeler was yesterday fined $5 for 
abusing his wife. Mrs, Wheeler is the woman 
who twice attempted to commit suicide, once by 
throwing herself into the lake and again by 
taking laudanum. Both those attempts resulted 
from injuries inflicted upon her by her husband. 
A few months’ experience in breaking stones 
in the bridewell would do this Wheeler a 


“power of good,” and he ought to have been 
sent there. 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon in a lecture 
at Medill School of Journalism upheld 
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—and it’s good. 
—and you want other folk to know 
it’s good. 


—thrifty folk who have and the 
habit of spending. pepo 


—people who live in the prosperous 
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this method of putting editorial com- 
ment in the news story. “Put your edi- 
torial protest against a wicked deed,” he 
said, “in with your record of it—not in 
a detached editorial six pages distant.” 

A book of the type of the “Pictured 
Encyclopedia” is difficult to review ade- 
quately, because, in picking out certain 
spots for comment, others just as inter- 
esting are neglected. Any person, at all 
interested in newspapers, regardless of 
his connection—or lack of one—with 
them, will find something interesting and 
instructive in the volume. 

* * * 

AMERICA'S policy of isolation, eco- 

nomically at least, is somewhat of 
a day-dream. That is the obvious con- 
clusion drawn from “Foreign Advertis- 
ing Methods” (De Bower Publishing 
Company, New York) by Charles S. 
Hart. 

It seems to be not so much a question 
as to whether we can make business 
contacts with foreign countries as it is 
a question of how we should develop 
these contacts. Mr. Hart seems to be of 
the opinion that the foreign market as a 
whole offers tremendous possibilities to 
American business men and manufactur- 
ers for the opening up of American ad- 
vertising methods. He cites but one ex- 


ception. The Italian market for Ameri- 
can products, he says, is distinctly 
limited. 


The foundation of America’s economic 
system has always rested on domestic 
trade. But this is not the case in Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, and many 
other countries. Before the war Germany 
was also becoming committed more and 
more to this same policy of foreign 
trade. Nor has the war changed condi- 
tions to any great extent; in fact, it may 
be said to have accelerated foreign com- 
merce and even created new markets. 
And .imerica today is taking a leading 
part in international commerce; the 
future promises far greater possibilities. 
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Therefore, the subject of foreign adver- 
tising methods is of vital importance to 
American business men. As very little 
has been written on the subject, Mr. 
Hart's book ought to prove invaluable. 

Before taking up trade conditions ob- 
taining in the separate countries, Mr. 
Hart’s first chapter is devoted to a 
general survey of some of the funda- 
mental facts of world trade. His second 
chapter, “Advertised Specialty Products 
in America,” seems to be a survey of the 
home field. Here is found a rather de- 
tailed discussion of the changed basis of 
competition from the price unit to that 
of quality or trade mark. Here also the 
question is asked: “Can the American 
exporter meet the price cutting competi- 
tion of Germany and many other 
European countries which can produce 
on a much cheaper basis?” The answer, 
according to the author, is an emphatic 
yes. 

Many mistakes have been made in 
methods of procedure in placing an 
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American product before a foreign 
public. In a great many cascs no sys- 
tematic or concentrated effort has been 
developed. Rather, the success of our 
foreign trade has been in spite of, not 
because of, the methods employed. Par- 
ticularly is this applicable to American 
methods in the Orient where for a long 
time it was believed that the East con- 
stituted a dumping ground for what the 
West did not want. It has only been 
recently that the business man over here 
has come to realize that the Orient repre- 
sents a problem by itself, that in order 
to build up a permanent trade it is neces- 
sary to study the situation carefully and 
become acquainted with the customs, 
habits, and methods of its people. The 
Orient has the lowest per capita buying 
power in the world; it is overwhelmingly 
illiterate. Yet the Orient offers great 
possibilities for future development. 

Mention has just been made of the 
factor of illiteracy in dealing with the 
Chinaman. The author makes the some- 
what startling statement that ‘“China’s 
illiteracy is one of the greatest assets in 
making it easy to advertise to the China- 
man.” The Oriental has a great deal of 
time and patience, he has a great rever- 
ence for any kind of writing or printing, 
and being largely illiterate he has “de- 
veloped an amazing capacity for visualiz- 
ing and memorizing the signs or names 
of things connected with his interests or 
needs.” These are the very same factors 
capitalized in advertising. 

There is one pitfall, however, to be 
avoided. It is unwise for the American 
advertiser in China who insists upon 
“placing advertising direct” to pick his 
medium on the basis of circulation. For 
such an advertiser Mr. Hart sounds the 
following warning: 

In Japan as in America, newspapers are 
sold, while in China they are rented, Chinese 
newspaper circulation operates in this wise; as 
soon as an edition comes off the press it is 
taken by carriers first to a list of preferred 
customers who are each permitted to retain 
a copy for an heur—or whatever time is speci- 
fied and paid for. During this period the 
paper will be read by the various members 
of the firm or family, each receiving it in his 
prescribed turn for so long, then passing it 
on to the next member. At the end of the 
period the carrier returns for the paper to 
take it to the next customer, Customers who 
pay the lowest rental fees do not get the 
paper until the second or third day, but as 
the news is valued merely for its own sake, 
and as the relation of time to events never 
has—and perhaps never will—penetrate the 
Eastern consciousness, the “‘news” is read and 
enjoyed just as much a month after the event 
as if it were fresh off the press, When the 
paper through this process of circulation be- 
comes too tattered to hold cogetes any longer 
it is sent to be read by public readers to the 
crowd that gather on the street corners. It is 
read to them, advertisements and all, from 
cover to cover. 

This process makes it absolutely im- 
possible to estimate correctly the circula- 
tion figures. ; : ; 

The Japanese are making big strides 
in the advertising field. Just recently 
the Japanese Government has leased for 
$200,000 a year the rights to display 
signs and posters on 200,000 telegraph 
and telephone poles. One Japanese ad- 
vertiser has undertaken to put up street 
name plates—which also carry his own 
advertisement—throughout the leading 
cities of the country. But this very fact, 
Mr. Hart seems to think, can be de- 
veloped to the advantage of the Ameri- 
can business man. A direct quotation 
will illustrate : 

All of this advertising is done by Japanese 
firms, but the very fact that many of the out- 
standing commercial successes in that country 
are built on a very inferior imitation of Ameri- 
can advertising methods is y a stronger 
argument for the ssibilities when the full 
weight of these methods is put back of Ameri- 
can products in this market. 

In his next chapter, “Oriental Con- 
tracts, Media and Distribution,” Mr. 
Hart takes up the newspaper as an ad- 
vertising medium. Here in America it 
has become an established principle that 
“newspapers are the one transcendent 
medium for department store advertis- 
ing.” This is decidedly not the case in 
Japan where it is found that the great 
volume of Japanese department store ad- 
vertising appears in women’s magazines. 

Two other factors should not be over- 
looked. Mr. Hart devotes an entire 
chapter, “Movies and Missionaries in the 
Orient,” to a discussion of two primary 
means of advertising in the Fast. 
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FOUR BROTHERS IN 





NEWSPAPER WORK 





Four brothers, all newspaper men, gathered in family reunion at San Antonio 


last week. They are left to right: 


Alfred N. Sack, general manager, San An- 
tonio Weekly Jewish Record; Lester J. 


Sack, editor of the Record; Julius M. 


Sack, member of the display advertising staff of the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican and American, and Leo R. Sack, Washington correspondent for the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 








“Throughout the Orient,” the author 
says, “the Christian missionary is the 
best ‘salesman’ of Western merchandise 
that has ever gone into the territory.” 
The other form of advertising is 
through the medium of the motion pic- 
ture “which is rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity in the East and which is obviously 
able to drive its message home even to 
the least educated.” 

The next big field of endeavor is Latin 
America. From an advertising point of 
view the author divides this field into 
three parts: First, the so-called A. B. C. 
countries: Argentine, Brazil and Chile; 
second, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Ecuador, Venezuela and Colombia ; 
and third, Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico and 
the six Central American Republics. 
This division is made on the basis of 
geographical location, population, etc. 
But space cannot be found to treat these 
countries separately. 

In general, it should be remembered 
that “that part of the population which 
can be of value to the advertiser consists 
chiefly of Europeans and their descend- 
ants who have been transplanted and are 
living in a new world, sparsely populated 
and filled with abundant natural re- 
sources. From our own experience we 
know that such a situation tends to de- 
velop individual thinking and free spend- 
ing.” In newspaper advertising it is 
oftentimes necessary to make use of the 
foreign language sheets in order to thor- 
oughly cover the market. The news- 
paper is unquestionably the most valuable 
medium in advertising and in this con- 
nection it is important to take full ac- 
count of the fact that with but few ex- 
ceptions newspapers in Latin America 
are first of all political organs. This has 
a great influence on the respective cir- 
culations of the various sheets according 
to whether a party is in or out of power. 
Another direct antithesis to conditions 
now existing in America is that the 
Latin American newspapers, with very 
few exceptions, make no attempt to ap- 
peal to women. As in the big papers 
of London, daily advertising is given the 
benefit of position over news. Advertising 
through the medium of the motion picture 
is more available in Latin America today 
than in perhaps any other country. 

Europe, according to the author, is al- 
ready in the advertising business. But 
advertising there is still largely publicity. 
Contrary to conditions prevailing in the 
Latin American countries, the poster, art 
and copy work in Europe “is generally 
more effective than it is in America.” 
Electric sign advertising, although not as 
highly developed as in America, is grow- 
ing very rapidly and along original lines. 
And as is the case in the other fields al- 
ready covered, screen advertising is an 
important factor. Poster advertising, 
however, seems to fit the European idea 


best and “has developed a presentation 
and art of its own which is always ex- 
tremely impressive to the American 
visitor.” f 

Of conditions in the publication field 
in general the author has this to say: 

An important factor in the situation which 
produces so much less advertising in the gen- 
eral mediums than in America is that the 
European publications have a limited advertis- 
ing appeal and European publishers have done 
comparatively little to develop their publications 
and advertising means, Both newspapers and 
magazines are more highly specialized than in 
America. They reach only a special public or 
trade. The general magazine covering a wide 
range of subjects and readers, such as The 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan or Lib- 
erty, is a very recent innovation in Europe 
though now beginning to be very successful, 
The newspaper of general appeal, politically 
and otherwise, is unknown in some countries, 
The newspaper feature is a new idea. Ac 
cordingly, monthlies, weeklies and even special 
dailies carry the bulk of the automobile, radio, 
publishers, building material and such advertis- 
ing. Women’s publications carefully edited for 
every class carry exclusively much of the 
advertising which would appear in an American 
newspaper or general magazine, This is the 
outstanding difference between European and 
American publishing, and it is principally re- 
sponsible for the difference in the sizes of 
publications, their physical appearance and 
make-up and the small amount and slower de- 
velopment of publication advertising. Converse- 
ly, it is the reason for the greater number 
of European periodicals. 

Again, it is absolutely impossible to 
treat of these countries in detail. Be- 
fore the war, and today for that matter, 
“the basis of England’s whole economic 
system—the very life of her people— 
rested on foreign trade.” American 
merchandising methods are gradually 
making themselves felt. But the process 
is slow and gradual. In some things 
England is ahead of us. Skywriting 
originated there. Screen advertising is 
developing, but has made less headway 
than on the continent. “Direct by mail 
and similar forms of advertising are in 
many cases very well done. Printing for 
this purpose is of a very high order.” 

France is a country “largely sufficient 
unto herself.” The chief point of differ- 
ence here is that in France advertising 
is a distinct business separate from all 
matters pertaining to the selling of 
merchandise. More than in England, it 
is necessary to make use of the impor- 
tant provincial and rural press as an ad- 
vertising medium, as well as of the large 
daily papers of Paris, in order to thor- 
oughly cover the advertising field. Mag- 
azine advertising has not developed to 
any great extent. 

_ Germany is perhaps our only serious 
rival. While more receptive to Ameri- 
can advertising methods and products in 
some respects than other countries, 
Germany has also developed advertising 
for itself. _ Poster advertising has been 
well organized and “merchandise display, 
window trimming and store decoration is 
effectively carried out and is more along 
American lines than elsewhere in 
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Europe.” As in so many other count 
the motion picture medium is yw; 
used. The widest differentiation § 
American methods is found in the ¢g 
tions obtaining in the press. Diffe 
publications have different methods 
estimating advertising rates and a qj 
ent system of discounts. Columns 
in width and every paper has a 
measure of its own. Even the size 
the pages vary. This, of course, neg 
sitates corresponding differences jn 
sizes and proportions of the layouts, 
work, cuts, mats, plates, electros 
typography. In most respects, ho 

rmany has copied the advertis 
methods of America. 

Nor must it be supposed that the 
blows in only one direction. Ame; 
too, can learn something from of 
countries. England plays an import 
part in over half of all the wo 
foreign commerce—in spite of the 
of important natural resources 
valuable raw materials. Here 
American business man finds a lesson 
foreign trade by the domination of wo 
trade routes which he would do well 
exemplify. What is perhaps most 
prising is to learn that the Chinese 
preciated long before we did the 
of the trade-mark or “chop.” 

By way of general summary, it m 
be said that more products are b 
advertised today than ever bef 
American advertising methods are be 
adopted extensively in many other co 
tries and American products are gain 
a world market. 
factor for American advertisers anxi 
to create a foreign market to remem 
is that “no foreign merchandising 1 
gram can be successful unless 
customs, habits, and methods of 


foreign public are thoroughly understae 
into careful consideratiof.. 


and taken 
In order to carry on a successful ad 
tising campaign it is absolutely nec 
to be aware of the situation as it ex 
and to have a knowledge of the 5 
chology of people wtih whom they ¢ 
The American advertiser would 
time pick up for himself many of 
hints and helpful suggestions con 
in this book. But forewarned is f 
armed and much expense and time 


The most importgt 


be saved if he is cognizant of some— 


these fundamental facts. 
EDITOR TO TESTIFY 


Pollard Will Tell What Evening W 
Did in “Chaser” Fight 


Harold Stanley Pollard, editor of 
New York Evening World, has 
asked to testify in the ambulance 
inquiry now being held before Jus 
Isidor Wasservogel in supreme court 
York. 

He will tell what part the Eventi 
World played in bringing about the in 
tigation which has been under way 80 
weeks now. The Bar Association of Ni 
York ordered the inquiry after persi 
hammering in the editorial columns of 
Evening World and news exposures 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 

James L. Quackenbush, general cou 
sel for the Interborough Rapid Tram 
Company, this week testified that neg 
gence claims against the I. R. T. had d 
creased 20 per cent since the newspape 
inspired investigation began. 


ILLINOIS AVIATION TOUR 


M. C. Meigs, publisher of the Chica 
Herald and Examiner; Forbes Fairbai 
aviation editor of the paper; Cloyce Ham 
ilton, aviation editor of the Chica 
Daily News, and George E. Stephen 
editor of the Jilinois Journal of Co 
merce, were pasengers on the IIlino 
State aviation tour held last week unde 
the auspices of the Illinois Chamber 4 
Commerce. D. W. Grandon, editor ‘ 
the Sterling (Ill.) Gazette, addressed th 
flyers at a luncheon in Sterling. 


NEW BUREAU MEMBER 
The Atlanta (Ga.) Daily Georgian ¢ 
Sunday American has become a mem 
of the Bureau of Advertising of 1 


American Newspaper Publishers Assoc 
tion. 
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on f eee rere 
ne Cot Rates Will Benefit 58 Inland 
Papers $69,275 Monthly 

a dif reduced postal rates effective July 
nns |. save newspaper members of 


Inland Daily Press Association a 
of $69,275 per month, these papers 
informed Wil V. Tufford, secretary. 
58 were among the first to reply 
recent questionnaire on the subject 
jo all members. Several small papers 
ting mainly in their own counties, 
i that they were sed to the 
reduction since it benefits them only 
extent of a few dollars but greatly 
is their larger competitors. 

the same time the postal question- 
was sent out another was for- 
d concerning advertising tear sheets 
information on costs, number re- 





ns d, checking bureau, etc. This ques- 
Cre Buire was suggested in a talk made 
lesson A. French of the Holland ( Mich.) 
Of Wow) at the May meeting of the 
> well ation in Chicago. 
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§. N. P. A. HAS NEW PLAN 
TO ADVERTISE SOUTH 
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deck dancing and familiar barber- 
harmonies, in which some of the 
» waiters joined voices with the staid 
hers, bus rides, card parties, dining 
open, motion pictures, horse-back 
and eye-popping bathing-girl re- 
in which Miss Louisiana won over a 
mmelting beauties, bathing in a huge 
‘Bed-in pool or in the salt surf, negro 
ing and singing after the fashion 
ieux Carre, club parties, a tennis 
ment and, of course, the classic 
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it eame for which A. N. P. A. has 
hen national fame. Mrs. Robert 
soll was in charge of the entertainment 


the large party of women and 
; James L. Ewing, advertising 
er of New Orleans States, carried 
lrge responsibilities of the general 
frainment and, as usual Walter H. 
oy, of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
a honorary member, handicapped the 
tournament and gave out an assort- 
; tof prizes with such efficiency as to 
ita special vote of thanks by the con- 
lion. Among the beautiful prizes 
m to women bridge winners were 
oil paintings done in the old 
th section of New Orleans by an 
ished woman artist. 

lively and elaborate program of en- 
nent was provided for the wives 
daughters of the delegates by the 
n's entertainment committee, headed 


y of 
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winners. 
was over an 18-hole course and 
was the strife which the glittering 
induced. A. H. Chapman, Braden- 
(Fla.) Herald won the low net; 
L. Ewing the low gross, in the 
tship class, and Charles B. Mc- 
of McNaught Syndicate, won the 
oss and C. J. Randau, of United 
the low net in the guest’s section. 
ores were not announced. 
owing is the list of trophy winners, 
thould be understood that no loser 
a box of candy went to each 


Even Robert Ewing. A bridge party 
the in feature of the entertainment and 
a ly attractive prizes were awarded 
no i 
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MEMBERS SECTION 


Low gross, won by J. L. Ewing, New 
Orleans States, pair bronze book ends 
presented by American Type Founders’ 
Company. 

Second low gross, won by Barney 
Sheridan, Mobile Register, double flask 
and cups, by Goss Printing Press Com- 


pany. 

Third low gross, won by J. D. Ewing, 
Shreveport Times, motor lunch kit, by 
Wood-Flong Corporation. 

Low net and president’s trophy, won by 

. H. Chapman, Bradenton (Fia.) 
Herald, smokers’ serving tray and 
lighter, by Cline Electric Company. 

Second low net, won by R. H. Ryan, 
Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index, golf 
bag, by Lanston Monotype Company. 

Third low net, won by J. S. Parks, 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Times-Record, Parker 
desk pen set, by George H. Morrill Com- 
pany. 

Low gross on first nine, won by E. 
Brown, Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
dozen Dunlop balls, combination donation. 

Low gross on second nine, won by 
James H. Skewes, Meridian ( Miss.) 
Star, dozen Dunlop balls, combination 
donation. 

Low net on first nine, won by R. B. 
Page, Wilmington (N. C.) Star, iceless 
cocktail shaker, by Standard Rate & Data 
Service. 

Low net on second nine, won by John 
A. Davis, Albany (Ga.) Herald, dozen 
Dunlop balls, combination donation. 

Best kicker, won by W. R. Harris, 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, smokers’ serv- 
ice tray and humidor, by Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 

Second best kicker, won by W. C. 
Dowd, Jr., Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
thermos ice crock, by Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company. 

orst gross, won by John A. Park, 
Raleigh (N. C.) Times, combination 
screen and bridge table, by International 
Paper Company. 

Second worst gross, won by H. V. 
Jenkins, Savannah (Ga.) News, jug desk 
set, by R. Hoe & Co. 

Worst gross first nine, won by J. E. 
Page, Columbus (Ga.) hn ~tony dozen 
Dunlop balls, combination donation. 

Worst gross second nine, won by 
Walter C. Johnson, Chattanooga News, 
dozen Dunlop balls, combination donation. 

Most birdies or better in scores of 99 
or less: (No birdies in scores of 99 or 
less), prize awarded to John A. Brice, 











FIRST 


In Baltimore 
In Maryland 
In the entire South 


155,020 


Net Paid Daily 
Circulation for 
April 


The BALTIMORE 


NEW S 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


and The Fourth Estate 











for June 


Atlanta Journal, for birdies in scores 
above 100, Waltham traveling clock, by 
Intertype Corporation. 

Most pars or better in scores of 100 or 
more, won by Charles P. Manship, 
Baton Rouge (La.) State Times, golf 
cocktail shaker with bucket and tongs, 
by James Wright Brown, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

Guests’ SECTION 


Low gross, won by Charles B. Mc- 
Adam, McNaught Syndicate, mahogany 
humidor, by Cone, Rothenberg & Noee. 

Second low gross, won by George J. 
Noee, Cone, Rothenberg & Noee, book 
flask, by E. W. Blatchford Company. 

Third low gross, won by J. H. Palmer, 
R. Hoe & Co., alligator cigar traveling 
case, by Cutler, Hammer Electric Com- 
pany. 

Low net, won by C. J. Randau, United 
Press, sét decorated poker chips and con- 
tainer, by Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany. 

Second low net, won by F. H. Dun- 
ham, Intertype Corporation, golf bag, by 
E. Katz Agency. 

Third low net, won by G. C. Lucas, 
National Publishers’ Association, kit bag, 
by Hudson Trading Company. 

Low gross first nine, won by J. M. 
Marshall, Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany, dozen Dunlop balls, combination 
donation. 

Low gross second nine, won by E. J. 
Christenbery, stenographer, Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, dozen 
Dunlop balls, combination donation. 

Low net first nine, won by T. A. Mc- 
Elwee, Intertype Corporation, musical 
cigarette box, by Imperial Type Metal 
Company. 

Low net second nine, won by Arthur 
S. Thompson, L. Martin & Co., dozen 
Dunlop balls, combination donation. 

Best kicker, won by D. R. Salisbury, 
Intertype Corporation, Chelsea desk 
clock, by H. Reeve Angell Company. 

Second best kicker, won by UD. 
Campbell, Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
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pany, Elgin wrist watch, by Story, 
Brooks & Finley. 

Worst gross, won by A. E. Christopher, 
Bryant Griffith & Brunson, thermos lunch 
kit, by John M. Branham Company. 

Second worst gross, won by Fred M. 
Bell, E. Katz Agency, toilet set, by 
Walter Scott & Co. 

Worst gross first nine, won by L. E. 
Mansfield, International Paper Company, 
dozen Dunlop balls, combination donation. 

Worst gross second nine, won by W. S. 


Akin, Chicago Daily News Syndicate, 
dozen Dunlop balls, combination dona- 
tion. 


Most birdies or better in score of 99 
or less: (No birdies in scores under 100), 
prize awarded to A. B. Meyer, Bowater 
Paper Company, for birdies in scores 
above 100, toilet kit bag, by Miller Saw 
Trimmer Company. 

Most pars or better in scores of 100 
or more, won by John Petrie, John M. 
Branham Company, folding turf seat, by 
L. Martin & Company. 











NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 
Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 





Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C, 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 





Buffalo 


The Wonder City of America 


is easy for any sales- 
man to cover, if he 
works from the district 
routes and maps given 
him by the ’ 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 
EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


Graybar Bidg Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
Atlantic Bidg. Waterman Bidg. 
Philadelphia Boston 














THE 


RESTORE 


PLAN 


—prevents type 
metal troubles by 
the laboratory 
method of 
anticipating it! 
Linotype 
Monotype 


Stereotype 


Intertype 
Thompson 





BOOKLET ON REQUEST 





Merchant & Evans Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of Spartan Type Metals 
Stock in Principal Cities 








Average Net Paid Circulation 
for May 

. 257,173 

Morning. .251,955 


Sunday . 294,129 
Weekly Star 465,370 


THE 
KANSAS CITY 
STAR 


S) 
ROTO- 
GRAVURE 
Sections 
for 
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Evening 
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PAPER ASKS EMPLOYES 
7 OR EFFICIENCY HINTS 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle Installs Idea Mill 
to Get Employes’ Suggestions on 
Improving Working Conditions 
and Cutting Expenses 


Suggestions from employes are playing 
an important part in the administration 
of the daily affairs of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. The management recently installed 
a device manufactured by the Morton 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago 
which encourages workers in the various 
departments to submit ideas for the im- 
provement of working conditions, the pro- 
motion of greater efficiency or any other 
subject that may occur to them. 

The device is built in the form of a 
chewing gum or candy vending machine. 
The bottom compartment contains blanks 
on which suggestions may be written. 
Each blank is numbered and carries a 
stub with a corresponding number which 
is detached by the employe submitting an 
idea and kept as identification. The blank 
is inserted in another compartment and 
all blanks containing ideas are collected 
and passed on to the executive offices, 
where Miss Harriet Hoppe, secretary to 
Herbert F. Gunnison, publisher of the 


& Publisher and The Fourth Estate for 


Eagle, looks them over and submits those 
she thinks practicable to Mr. Gunnison 
for his approval. 

Cash prizes are awarded to employes 
whose suggestions are accepted, ranging 
from three dollars upward. Employes’ 
names are not divulged but the number 
of each accepted idea is posted on the 
suggestion machine, and the employe who 
holds the corresponding stub goes to the 
executive office to receive the prize. 

Some of the suggestions dropped into 
the idea mill have proven quite valuable, 
according to Miss Hoppe. “Even ideas 
which, at first, do not seem very impor- 
tant, sometimes turn out to be real time 
and money savers,” she said. “Lots of 
small improvements in various depart- 
ments are effected in this way.” 

Four of the Morton devices are now 
in use throughout the Eagle plant. 


RAISING FRAUD PROBE FUND 


Newspaper and magazine publishers of 
Chicago and advertising companies have 
each been given a quota of $1,500 in the 
drive for a $150,000 fund being raised 
for the prosecution of election frauds and 
political crimes. Quotas for each of the 
55 trade divisions of the city were fixed 
at a meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. The Chicago Daily News 
and the Chicago Tribune are assisting in 
raising the fund. 


June 


FAST TIME ON ROTO 


Louisville Courier-Journal Issues Derby 
Pictures 3 Hours Later 


Three hours after the finish of the 
recent Kentucky Derby, the Louisville 
Courier Journal was on the street with 
rotogravure pictures of the race and the 
coronation of the victor. The roto sec- 
tion was part of the regular Sunday edi- 
tion of the paper, which is issued Satur- 
day night. 

_Photographers at the track snapped the 
pictures and were rushed in motorcycle 
side cars to the dark room of the Stand- 
ard Gravure Corporation plant four miles 
from the race track. Two advance pages 
of pictures had been made up the day 
before the race and the morning of Derby 
Day. The negatives of the two new pic- 
tures were rushed through and at 6:44 
the rotogravure form was complete. At 
8:03 the first cylinder went to press and 
at 8:13 the finished sections were on the 
street. 

The handling of the roto sections was 
under the direction of M. G. Lowe, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Standard Gravure 
Corporation. 

There were, in all, five pages of the 
section devoted to the Derby. Two of 
the pages were made up of pictures ob- 
tained at Churchill Downs immediately 
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prior to Derby Day. All the photog 
contained pictures of people who 
expected to attend the Derby. 


JOURNALISTS CIRCLING GLO 


Dominique C. M. Bauduin, circling 


globe for the Haagsche Post of 

Hague, Holland, in an effort to beat 
time made in Jules Verne’s “Ar 
The World In Eighty Days,” 5, 
through New York recently. He ex] 
to beat the time made by Verne’s | 
by 18 days. C. P. Van Rossen, als 
the Haagsche Post is racing ag 

Bauduin. Both are using only the mq 
of travel available in Jules Verne’s , 


OHIO EDITOR INJURED 


O. W. Whitney, editor of the Sundj 
(O.) News, was injured in an auto 
bile accident when his motor car 
into a ditch while he was on his 
home from the Republican conven 
Kansas City. He was taken to a hog 
in Kansas City with a broken pe 
bone. 


ISSUES PROMOTION BOOKLE} 


The Chicago Daily News recently§ 


sued in a small booklet the story off 
coverage of market news, under the 
“Accurate, Timely, Complete.” 
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Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 
dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 











Halvorsen Newspaper 
Stuffing Machines - 
are now being used by many of the leading 
newspapers from coast to coast and border 
border. In one plant the machine has saved 
one-fifth of its cost in six months. G Papers 
can be delivered in bezter condition to dis 
tributors and to the readers. 
After a thorough investigation you 
will want to invest 
Write for full particulars 


NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY 
36 S. Throop Street, Chicago 
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Stereotype Room 
Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 
Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Weol Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 
Thin Wool Moulders 


(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 
Easy to tear, quick to place 
New England Newspaper Supply 
Company 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 














Rebuilt 
GOSS/HOE 
PRESSES 


Bargains 
in all types 


tell us your meats 
and send for list 


PONY 


\wo OOD D AUraria 


IT CASTS..IT FINISHES. . IT CO 


Enables one man to 

“a plate a minute”—3 fi 
as fast! Time savings 
pay for it. For full p 
ulars address: 


JESEEE|TETE 
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OSS PRINTING PRESS Offense 


New York Chicago San F; 








DUPLEX - REBUILT 


did it run.” 


is RIGHT-REBUIL 


“You sold us a press second hand but we 
might have thought it built new, so nicely 
(From a recent buyer's letter.) 


3 USED PRESSE 


of itt types and capacity: what are your needs? 





Times Bldg. 
New York 





Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich 


77 Washington St. 
Chicago 


De Young Bidg 
San Francisco 














Holding the confidence of the readers, the adver- 
tising pages of EDITOR & PUBLISHER are read 
as eagerly as the news and features. In fact the 
information contained in the advertisements is of 
vital interest to the big majority of our readers. 
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Editor 


& Publisher and The 





Fourth Estate for June 30, 








Ey EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


le ex . 

ne’s | Information 

n, also 

ma RATES 

the mq SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
rne’s 1 Time — .50 per line 


3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
ED (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
> Sunb 4 Times— .60 per line 
1a Count six words to the line 
uto 
car 


White space charge at same rate per line 
. per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
his wrtion. Minimum Contract space, three 
vention—§ ines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
a hosp tight to classify, edit or reject any copy. 








" *TBUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
KLE Brokers 


cently Appraisals, Surveys, Financing and Publication 

brokerace. Experienced work on mergers or 
ory oO foancial expansion. Louis Eddy, Marshall Field 
t the @Bidg., Chicago. Met. Theatre Bidg., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Desirable Weeklies available in Alabama, Con- 
a cut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
a , Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
temee, Vermont. J. B. SHALE, Times Bildg., 
New York. 


Middle West Properties—Exclusive listings. No 
damaging publicity. Personal service in every 
fal. Everything confidential. High grade 
per bonds for sale. Clyde H. Knox, 851 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


0M Literary Monthly; not making profit, but 
bas possibilities. Available for $250,000. De- 
given only to people with ability to buy 
who are in a position to handle this. Refer 
No. 894, Harris-Dibble Company, 11 West 
St., New York. 


























































» to fl Control for Sale 





full in a brilliant foreign capital. Control 
for sale to professional publisher, journalist or 
editer ~sanager who is looking for a good in- 
combined with perfect living conditions 
Control of this magazine yields $15,000 
year. Nationals are very friendly to Ameri- 
the climate is mildly tropical, and health- 
Sports the year around and no servant 
Owner is retiring because of health. 
Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaper Financing 





per Financing—While we are in no sense 
per brokers, nevertheless. we are in & 
poition to finance or buy outright either single 
ie chats of newspapers up to the extent of 
,000.00. Properties must bé Well estab- 
+ correspondence will be treated confiden- 

W. G. Bryan, The Bryan Organization, 
mt Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


IL 





Newspapers for Sale 


County Seat Weekly and job office. Growing 
®athern community where dairying and diversi- 
fed agriculture following lumbering industry 
vith twenty years’ cut remaining. Earnings 
@t $10,000 annually last three years. Sale 
ry. Personal reasons. $15,000 cash, 
000 mortgage buys. Wire inquiry to ‘‘G,"’ 
907, Masonic Temple, New Orleans. 
—. 











Partnership Wanted 


ds? Aivertising Man, editorial and feature writer, 
Miture experience, seeks connection with good 
Wekly or small daily with eventual opportunity 
secure interest in paper. Can be valuable 
Mich: tet to such paper. Middle west location pre- 
fred. Address A-713, Kditor & Publisher. 


— 








CIRCULATION 


Promotion 















tion—When quick, additional circulation 
ge becomes necessary, remember that our 
tenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
proof against experimenting. Write or 
Pacific Const Circulation Service, Bell 
Meck, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hon Builders — Biair & Austin, 1515 
om avenue, Reading, Penn. Originators 
Salesmanship Club Campaigns. 


Results per Dollar expended in cireu- 
building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
Myers Circ. Organization, Box 

00, lowa. 


Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- 
Oompany, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis 
Kentucky. The circulation building or- 
Hon that has set the standard 
, successful circulation campaigns for 
y years. 







ver- 
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EMPLOYMENT 





Promotion 





The World's Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ganization—The only circulation building serv- 
ice in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
affidavits of the exact resuits ef its every 
campaign. The Oharles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 








EDITORIAL 





Syndicate Features 





The Advocate of Brooklyn, N. Y¥., is the new 
paper this week. Full and Pony service for 
dailies and weeklies. Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 
350 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 





EMPLOYMENT 








Help Wanted 
Advertising Solicitor who can write, lay out 
and sell local copy for Sunday publication. 
Pennsylvania city of 50,000. Prefer man 30 or 


over. Good opportunity for steady man. Ad- 
dress A-720, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, with unusual production 
record, for small city daily in unusual Michi- 
gan home community. Old established publica- 
tion in model new plant planning big expan- 
sion seeking immediate services of only highest 
type producer. Applicant of mature judgment 
must have large and small city production rec- 
ord at smal! unit cost; be of pleasing, forceful 
personality to become factor in community. 
Not a million dollar position but opportunity 
for permanent connection with real organization 
where financial rewards are measured by pro- 
duction and personality. Detail record and per- 
sonal history, fraternal affiliations, soonest 
available, past salary. Send photo and promo- 
tion copy used. Confidential. A-717, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Distributor—To represent manufacturer of High 
Grade Newspaper Colored Inks. Exclusive ter- 
ritory te responsible party. A-685, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Managing Editor for leading evening, suburban 
New York daily, 22,000 circulation, 125 weekly. 
Give complete history and editorial promotion 
experience. Box A-719, Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaper Photographer—Capable of develop- 
ing, printing and re-touching. Must be capable, 
rapid and have automobile. Suburban news- 
paper in near vicinity of New York City. State 
lowest salary and if you have camera, also if 
capable of writing news stories. A-721, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Situations Wanted : 


Advertising—National, local, classified and copy. 
Conversant with problems of small city daily. 
Exceptional knowledge of newspaper’ business. 








Can produce linage and good will, A-718, Edl- 
tor & Publisher. 
Advertising Manager and executive, college 


man, 15 years’ experience as producer. Desires 
change due to new ownership: Now employed, 
no floater. Married, sober, reliable. References 
past and present employers. Address A-716, 
Editor & Publisher 





Advertising Manager—Experienced, would like a 
position on a live afterneon paper as national 
advertising manager. Have successful record; 
good mixer; initiative, originality and producer. 
Can increase. linage, familiar with agencies, 
12 years advertising director of leading daily. 
89 years old; married; four children. Do net 
drink. Belong to Elks, Odd Fellows and First 
Christian church. A-714, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager, small daily. Sell con- 
tracts and copy. Gvod manager. A-683, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Assistant to Publisher—Wants to take all or 
portion of duties from shoulders of some tired 
publisher, in city with a future. A hustler 
who knows all branches of newspaper work, 
especially advertising in all its details. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Steady Worker,’’ Editor & Publisher. 








Business Manager—Know all departments, ex- 
pense and income. Collect your accounts. Job 
estimating. Want place with medium daily. 
Capable full charge as General Manager. A-6S4, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Classified—Double your clagsified advertising; 
30 years’ experience; come to your office, sug- 
gest methods, train your help, make 8 weeks’ 
campaign. Stated weekly charge for stated 
term. For details write A-722, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Circulation Manager — Thoroughly experienced. 
Familiar with all detail audit records, etc. 
Energetic and absolutely reliable in every re- 
spect. Can show consistent increase at lowest 
cost. Reference. A-702, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 





Circulation—Fifteen years’ experience in news- 
paper circulation as road man, district manager 
handling agents and dealers, collecting delin- 
quent circulation accounts. I know how to 
increase your circulation and get the money 
for it. Best references. A-687, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 





Circulation Manager or Assistant—A-1 home de- 
livery man, hard hitter, capable, reliable, ten 
years’ experience, good on promotion, available 
at once, A-693, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager or Assistant. 13 years’ ex- 
perience, carrier boy to manager, young, mar- 
ried, sober, energetic, capable, familiar all 
phases circulation—audit records, etc., large or 





small daily with future for producer. Refer- 
ences, A-709, Editor & Publisher. 
Circulator—Age 36. happily married, two fine 


kids, good car, and at present on good job, but 
limited. Ambitious, and want connection as 
Circulation Manager, Assistant, or City or 
country Circulator. Listen—4 years as Country 
Circulator morning and Sunday, 3 years as Cir- 
culation Manager evening and Sunday, 2 years 
Manager of weekly and charge of country, 
morning, evening, and Sunday, short term as 
Mapager magazine subscription office, and now 
in charge of news stands and street sales eve- 
ning and Sunday. Can handle help efficiently, 
either in office or in field, promote harmony, as 
well as circulation, good correspondent, and 
good salesman, Available on short notice, 
A-715, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial—Newspaper man with 12 years’ expe- 
rience, last four as sports editor, now em- 
ployed, desires broader scope. Wide experience 
us desk man, editorial paragrapher. Sports 
position preferred. Full evidence of ability 
and references. A-697, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Writer—-Broad-gauge, human, experi- 
enced; up to the minute subjects; telling para- 
graphs. Pen, care Editor & Publisher. 





Managing Editor—Executive and writer of wide 
experience and successful record, now directing 
Editorial Department of 25 on newspaper of 
70,000 circulation, wants broader opportunity. 
On present paper, owned by one family and 
relatives and veteran vice-presidents, naturally 
stand in way of advancement. Advertiser is 
38, married, anxious to find position with un- 
limited future. Publisher who ogvlove him can 
forget #11 worries in Editorial Pepartment and 
anticipate constant production of a clean, sane, 
interesting newspaper. Present salary, $6,000. 
Address A-711, Editor & Publisher. 


Machinist Operator—Swift, clean, accurate; can 
spell, punctuate and follow grammatical rules, 
No booze or tobacco, Lino, care Editor & Pub> 
lisher. 





News Editor—Swift, accurate winnowing of 
grain from chaff of daily chatter, Telling 
heads; fine make-up. Spark, care Editor & 
Publisher. 





Sports Editor, Assistant, Writer—Wants more 
responsibility in field of 75,000 to 150,000, 
Prefer morning paper, east or midwest. En- 
dorsed by editors in cities of 12,000, 200,000, 
1,000,000. Eight years’ experience, last two as 
editor. Married. A-710, Editor & Publisher. 





Web Pressman, widely experienced, knows 
mechanical end from every angle; fully quall- 
fled to take charge. Age 40; married. A-705 
Editor & Publisher. 














The Door 


to Opportunity 


The Classified Service of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


is the door to oppor- 
tunities in the adver- 
tising and publishing 
fields. 


Publishers read our 
Classified in their 
search for Execu- 
tives, Services, Used 
Equipment and Sup- 
plies, and they write 
to Classified Service 
asking help in filling 
their requirements. 


CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


Editor & Publisher 




















MECHANICAL 


Equipment fer Sale 


For Sale—-One Hoe Monorail Trimmer, Ostrander 
and Royal Routers. Miles Machinery Oompany. 
64 West 23rd Street, New York. 














For Sale—Photo-engraving plant. Miles Machin- 
ery Company, 64 West 28rd Street, New York. 





Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Btitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms. 
Hoffman Type & Pngraving Co., 114 B. 13th 
St., New York Oity. 





Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
e cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 158 
S. Paulina 8t., Chicago, Il. 








Equipment Wanted 


Linotype—Model 14, equipped with advertising 
matrices and head letters wanted. Please give 
serial number, condition and faces, A-712, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaper Properties 
Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 
PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1890 
350 Madison Ave. New one 


Pacifie Coast Representative 
gM. CO. Moore, #88 Merth Beverly, Drive 
Beverly Mills, Calif 


SMALL DAILIES 


We have information regarding sev- 
pe ~—— daily newspapers whieh 
ased for prices ore 
Sens Mu 000 to $200, 500. We wi 
diecuss these in confidence with sert- 
ous and well-qualified buyers. Cash 
payments as low as $15,000, on ene 
or two of them. 
Write our nearest office, or better 
yet, call in person if possible. 


Harwell & Rockwell 


COMER BLDG. TIMES BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 


Equipment 
Supplies 
Services 


Market them through 
the Classified Page 


Editor & Publisher 
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Editor 


DOLLAR 


$$ 


6¢Y/HERE to go—drive, dine, dance” 
as the headline over an outline 
map of automobile routes radiating for 
miles out of Providence has enabled the 
Providence (R. 1.) News to sell a weekly 
page of advertising to those out-of-the- 
way prospects who otherwise would con- 
tribute little to newspaper revenue.— 
James M. Mosely. 


The Long Beach (Cal.) Sun recently 
increased classified advertising linage by 
offering a quart of ice cream free with 
each classified advertisement purchased on 
a certain day. The ice cream was pur- 
chased at a low rate from a local firm 
and ore to homes of the ad-takers. 
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A small card bearing the words— 
“Please—Today—Thanks’—is used by a 
west Texas newspaper as a gentle re- 
minder to take care of an account. The 
card is attached to classified advertising 
statements, collection letters, etc.— 
R. W. J. 


“How to Make Your Home Beauti- 
ful” is the subject that can be the means 
of making up a full page and more of 
dealer advertisements in your paper. For 
instance insert an ad from each dealer 
of various home appliances. A furniture 
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dealer advertising reed furniture, another 
on rustic furniture, another on various 
rooms of the house, a dealer in curtains, 
one in rugs, vacuum sweepers, refriger- 
ators, etc. By inserting but one ad from 
each type of furnishing you will interest 
the advertisers and induce them to use 
larger space.—C. E. Pellissier. 


The street railway company at Worces- 
ter, Mass., is using newspaper display 
space to point out that nearly 3,000, 
passengers were carried in one month, 
and that the difficulties and time lost in 
obtaining parking space for automobiles 
costs money and trouble. The company 
points out that street cars do not have to 
be parked, and suggests that they be used 
more.—Bob Sibley, Worcester. 


A special aviation section or double- 
page is quite appropriate now with the 
wave of aviation enthusiasm. Firms 
selling luggage (trunks, etc. for air 
travel) ; printers, (boosting air mail use 
with their printing) ; any chance aviation 
schools or air dealers in your town; book 
stores featuring aviation books ; ice-cream 
companies with special aviation creams; 
bakeries with aviation cake; and any 
other business can be thus linked into the 
orgie spread.—E. W. F., Oklahoma 

ity. 
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FIND one of the oldest buildings in 

your city, then compare the present 
taxes on it with those collected when it 
was first constructed. A Buffalo news- 
paper found a residence constructed 90 
years ago paid 75 cents municipal tax the 
first year after it was built whereas the 
present taxes exceed $120. The story 
can show also how government service 
has increased and improved in the period 
covered.—E. V. R. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal is 
running an interesting daily feature un- 
der the heading “If I were Mayor... 
I'd...” In this column readers are 
invited to tell what they believe would 
make Milwaukee a better city or improve 
its government. Many prominent people 
are airing their views for a better city, 
and the feature is attracting much atten- 
tion—Mr. Larkin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Antedated art of local citizens was 
sorted out of the morgue maintained by 
the Franklin (Ind.) Star to make room 
for new art. Before junking the cuts this 
paper ran one each day under title “In 
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An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
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production problems, 
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Days Agone” explaining that the person 
whose picture appeared above was a 
“grocer”, “a retired farmer”, a “banker”, 
or a “lawyer”. No names were given 
until the end of each week. The feature 
aroused a great deal of interest among the 
older folk and proved so popular that new 
cuts were made from old pictures which 
were hunted up.—Wayne Coy. 


An interesting daily or Sunday editorial 
page feature can be used under the head- 
ing “Quotations of Local and Other 
Prominent People,” in which curt 
sentences from addresses made at local, 
state or national affairs are used with the 
speaker’s name and title. For example: 
“We are just entering the golden age of 
the foot”—C. C. Pyle, or “The American 


“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


Fourth Estate 


for 


business man does not know how to live” 
—Sir Charles Higham.—K. Q. J. 


Shoplifting is one of the chief troubles 
of department stores, especially chain 
outfits. And the Utica (N. Y.) Observer 
Dispatch found the managers are ready 
to talk about it, making good copy, with 
names.—Oxie, Utica, N. Y. 


Seasoned yeggs and house-breakers 
are always good for a feature entitled 
“Where Women Hide Their Jewels”. A 
reporter in a few minutes at the county, 
city, or state jail can get a short interview 
and an interesting story. —H. M. T. 


Acting on reports of housewives about 
the city being given short weight in their 
purchases from grocery stores, the Water- 
bury (Conn.) American recently worked 
up an interesting first page feature. A 
reporter was sent to six different stores 
in the center of the city, purchasing a 
quart of string beans in each. Each 
quart was then weighed by the city sealer 
of weights and measures and the results 
published without names of stores. Cost 
and weight of the beans were given in 
each case. The investigation disclosed 
the surprising fact that all but one store 
exceeded the required weight per quart 
by several ounces, the lone exception be- 
ing exactly on the line—C. B. B. 


SUGGESTED LINDBERGH DEGREE 

It was upon the instigation of Richard 
Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa Trib- 
une, that Charles A. Lindbergh’s alma 
mater, the University of Wisconsin, re- 
cently conferred upon the flier its high- 
est sonaenty degree, that of doctor of 
laws. Jones was for eight years 
cy of the board of visitors of the 
university. When “Lindy” made his 
transatlantic flight in 1927, Mr. Jones 
immediately wired President Jenn 
Frank suggesting the bestowal of such 
an honor. The slow academic machinery 
could not be set in motion early enough 
for Lindbergh’s recognition last year so 
the ceremony was reserved for 1928 








tract. It has no 
sales force but the world celebri- 
ties who contribute regularly to 
its output. It has been a syndi- 
cate for eighteen years and is still 
flourishing. It has far-flung con- 
nections. 
101 MILK STREET 
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EDITOR REFUSES DECORATION 


Contending that .service. to one 
countrymen is a duty which merits 
monetary gain or special award Frank 
Ruszkiewicz, editor and publisher of 
Everybody's Daily, Buffalo Polish news. 
paper, has refused to receive the Crogs 
of Merit recently conferred upon him by 
the Polish government for his services 
in maintaining Polish traditions in this 
country and for services to Poland in 
general. Mr. Ruszkiewicz so notified 
Stefan Rosicki, Polish consul at Buffalo, 
just before the latter was to have con- 
ferred the order. 


EXPOSES LOAN SHARKS 


A. B. Benesch of the St. L-:ns Ti 
has written a series of stories exposing! 
methods of loan sharks in St. Louis, He 
uncovered a system of small companie 
which “purchase salaries” for a profit o 
300 per cent a year. 
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SERIALS 


that sell newspapers 
“EAGER LOVE,” by May Christie. 
ae SINS,” by Katharine Brush. 
roa Fh ay 8 THE CRYPT,” by Care- 
yn 
“IMPATIENT GRISELDA ” by Dero- 
thy Scarborough. 
“LINDA” by Virginia Swain. 
“TWO STOLEN IDOLS,” by Frank 


Packard.. 

— LOVE,” by Eustace Hale 
And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write 
King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 

















Ruth 


Cameron 


One of the most beloved 
writers to women in America 
is Ruth meron. Her talks 
are clean, wholesome and in- 


spiring. No better woman's 
feature is being published. 


Let us send you several week- 
ly sets for examination. 


The 
George Matthew Adams 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS — blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and _ thoroughly 
sells both dealers and consumers. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising 
Department 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Atlanta 


Portland © Philadelphia 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in t 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a wn please 
write John G. Ear irector, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO CHARGE TO 
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